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[In view of the approaching Conference of the Library Association at 
Perth, the following note on the Leighton Library may not be 
inopportune. Dunblane is within an hour’s railway journey from 
Perth and has a magnificent cathedral, founded in the twelfth 
century, which is well worthy of a visit.] 


OBERT LEIGHTON, Archbishop of Glasgow, was born in 1611, 

and was the second son of Dr, Alexander Leighton (1568-1649), 
physician and divine, author cf An Appeal to the Parliament, or 

Sion’s Plea against Prelacie, 1628. It was a fierce attack on episcopacy 
and on the Queen, whom he styled the “ daughter of hell, a Canaanite 
and an idolatress.” He naturally did not escape the attention of the 
authorities and was seized when leaving Blackfriars Church “ clapt in 
irons” and thrown into “a loathsome and ruinous doghole full of rats 
and mice.” He was in due time tried and sentenced to pay a fine of 
ten thousand pounds, to be degraded from holy orders, to be whipped 
and put into the pillory at Westminster, to have one of his ears cut off, 
one side of his nose slit and his face to be branded with the letters S.S. 
(Sower of Sedition), and after a few days to be pilloried and whipped 
in Cheapside and to have the other ear cut off and the other nostril 
slit, and then to be imprisoned for life. He was kept a close prisoner 
in the Fleet “‘amongst the most desperately wiked villaines of ye 
whole prison.” In the ‘‘ Epitome” of his sufferings, 1646, he states 
that when Archbishop Laud heard the cruel sentence he took off bis 
cap “‘and holding up his hands gave thanks to God, who had given 
him the victory over his enemies.” In 1640, Alexander Leighton was 
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released by the order of the Long Parliament, his fine cancelled, and 
the sum of six thousand pounds (which was never paid) voted him in 
compensation for his sufferings. He lived to see Laud executed, and 
although his health was shattered, he “ was never heard to speak of his 
persecutors but in terms of compassion and forgiveness.” He was 
proud of his son Robert, and one of the youth’s professors wrote to him 
congratulating him on “having a son in whom Providence had made 
him abundant compensation for his sufferings.” 

Robert, the future Archbishop, spent some years in France, where 
he learned to speak French like a native, besides making himself master 
of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and all the branches of theological learning 
of the time. He was a frequent visitor to Douay. At the age of thirty 
he was inducted to the parish of Newbattle and soon made a name for 
himself by his eloquent preaching. His sermons and expositions 
published after his death were written here for the most part. 

The Synod of Lothian sent him to England in 1652 to aid in the 
liberation of the Scottish ministers captured at Alyth and Worcester. 
Owing to weakness of voice and also partly owing to the schism in the 
church then raging he resigned his pastorate the same year, and shortly 
after was elected Principal of the University of Edinburgh. He dis- 
charged the duties of this office with the greatest ability and success 
during the next nine years. Leighton also, besides the Principalship, 
was Professor of Divinity, and preached on Sunday mornings before 
the University and once a week in Latin to the students. During the 
long vacation he usually went to London and to the continent. Bishop 
Burnet says that during the twenty years of his ministry and Principal- 
ship he lived in the highest reputation that any man had in his time in 
Scotland. 

Through the agency of his brother, Sir Elisha Leighton, who had 
influence at court, Leighton was offered a bishopric but refused. The 
King, however, hoping that Leighton’s influence would be conducive 
to unity in the church urged him to accept, which he did, and was 
consecrated at Westminster, 15th December, 1661. At Leighton’s 
own request he was appointed to Dunblane, the smallest of the Scottish 
dioceses. His belief was that religion did not consist in external matters, 
whether of government or worship, and advocated the fullest toleration 
to Roman Catholics, Baptists, Quakers, etc. He was never weary of 
urging upon the clergy the duty of reverence in public worship, the 
regular visitation and catechising of their flocks, and holiness in heart 
and life. He said that he would rather be the means of making one 
person serious minded than the whole nation conformists. When the 
work of persecution began among those who would not conform to 
Episcopacy, it grieved Leighton so much that he went to London and 
tendered his resignation to the King, telling him that the proceedings 
“were so violent that he could not concur in the planting of the 
Christian religion in such a manner, much less a form of government.” 
The King refused to accept his resignation and said that he would try 
milder measures, and in June, 1669, the first “Indulgence” was 
granted. In the hope of reconciling the Presbyterians, Leighton 
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accepted the See of Glasgow, but he was not successful in bringing 
about the desired harmony and resigned in August, 1674. He went 
back to the University of Edinburgh, but shortly afterwards removed 
to the home of his sister, Mrs. Lightmaker, Broadhurst, in Horsted 
Keynes, Sussex. Here he spent the remaining ten years of his life 
engaged in study and devotion, preaching in the neighbouring churches 
and working among the poor. Soon after the risings at Drumclog and 
Bothwell Bridge he received a letter from the King, as follows :-— 


My Lord, 

I am resolved to trye what clemencie and gentleness can 
prevaile upon such in Scotland as will not conforme to the government 
of the Church there ; for effectuating of which designe, I desyre that ye 
may goe doune to Scotland with your first conveniencie, and take all 
possible pains for perswadeing all you can of both opinions to alsmuch 
mutuall correspondance and concord as can be, and send me, from 
tyme to tyme, characters both of men and things. In order to this 
designe, I shall send a precept for tuo hundreth pounds sterling upon 
my Exchequer, till ye resolve how to serve me in a staited employment. 


Your loveing freind, 
Cuaries R. 


Leighton did not go to Scotland, but tried by correspondence to 
bring about unity in the church and state. Failing in this he set out 
for London (1664) to see Lord Perth, the Scottish chancellor, and 
Bishop Burnet. The Bishop remarked on Leighton’s youthful looks 
and activity, but the end was near for the next day Leighton was 
seized with pleurisy and died in Burnet’s arms on the day following, 
25th June, at the “ Bell Inn,” Warwick Lane. He had often expressed 
his wish to die in an inn. The body was taken to Horsted Keynes and 
buried in the chancel of the church beside his brother Sir Elisha. ‘ As 
saint, author, and peacemaker, Leighton presents a combination of 
qualities which has called forth almost unrivalled tributes of admira- 
tion.” He shrank from ostentation and had no regard for the riches 
and honour of this world. He gave everything he could spare for 
pious purposes and to the poor, and employed others to act as agents 
of his charity soas he might get no credit for it. He published nothing 
during his lifetime and requested that his MSS. be not published, but 
his sister was prevailed upon to give them to the world. Burnet states 
that he never saw his temper ruffled but once during twenty-two 
years of close intimacy and never heard him say an idle word. He was 
habitually abstemious, and fasted frequently, and often shut himself up 
in his room for long periods of prayer and devotion. He founded 
bursaries in the Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and made 
provision in perpetuity for the poor. His library of over 1,500 volumes 
was left to the clergy of the diocese of Dunblane and it is this library 
that an attempt is now made to describe. 

The building is a small unpretentious place, rather gloomy, the 
exterior being of the plainest, though relieved by the Bishop’s coat-of- 
arms carved on a rich marble stone with the inscription “ Bibliotheca 
Leightoniana,” and with a gilded mitre on top. 
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A copy of the original catalogue is preserved in the library, entitled : 
“‘ This is the true Catalogue of the Books, Pamphlets, and Manuscripts, 
with the Bibliothecat,” and signed “R. Dunblanen Gaspard Kellie, 
5th May, 1691.” This catalogue is a shelf list, although there is a 
catalogue also in alphabetical order drawn up at a later date. The 
original catalogue contains an entry of a list of MSS. including eight in 
Leighton’s handwriting, but only a few remain now. One of the MSS. 
contains a remark on the Council of Trent as follows: “In all the 
councils that ever was, never was there found so much carnal craft, 
jugling tricks, and hellish politie.” Another MS. contains a good 
example of the ridiculous style of epistolary composition and humour 
then in vogue, owing to the classical education of the period. It is 
apparently a diatribe against a pedantic preacher: “ Sir, the unanimous 
and humillissimus desiderations, als weill of your parochians as hic-et- 
ubiquetarians submissively demonstrate that whereas your specious 
prozenious impredications hath so inveigled our affections to the 
melioration of our plumbious cerebrosities, that when we return from the 
Church we find ourselves as plentifully unedified as when we goe ; 
wherefore out of the sense of our saulls good and nadir of our rusticitie 
do alma cauthorise, tantacknowledging your specious genius can be 
more placengative hereafter to neutricate our animal faculties with more 
intelligible [heology correspondent to our pedantick will and this we 
desyre you'll take from the most scholastick, gentilick—Cubio Kerd, for 
the deuteronomaticale prolodoxologist and phantiphilologicale linguist.” 
In another hand is written: “Sir, Let not my heterogenous intellectual 
homologate the superfluity of your cerebrian capacity. Transcending 
the consequence of our Albion Venus, geographically calculating the 
incidence of my nonsense in a diametrical line at the approaching of the 
Nadir in my Zenith, there will be during the year a total eclipse, the 
duration of its mobility being uncertain in astrology. I leave you 
semper benignus.—Mr. Nonsense, Ergo ye are.” Again in the same 
hand: ‘The wisest of men expressly urging that we should not answer 
a fool according to his folly, determines me to supercede my partial 
answer to your nonsensical and ridiculous script in which wise the curt 
sense of your plumbious cerebrosity can readily perceive there is 
sufficient regard and ye have learned a lesson more than sufficient to 
compensate your pain in writing that script, evincing the head dictating 
it to be as graceless as it’s irrational. Fareweill.” 

The library may not contain many book rarities, but it possesses 
a value from association and historical interest. Most of the volumes 
are on theological subjects and many of them are annotated in the 
Bishop’s hand ; the annotations being in many cases in Greek properly 
accented ard aspirated. Of the 1,500 volumes left by Leighton, very 
few have been lost and the collection has been augmented from time 
to time as funds permitted. Among some of the more important 
volumes may be mentioned, Zhe Works of Justin Martyr, beautifully 
printed by R. Stephens, of Paris, 1551. ‘This copy is in the original 
binding, stamped with the name Pierre Le Wyt in gold within a wreath 
of thistles and roses; Zhe Works of Cyprian, edited by Jacques de 
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Paméle, 1568 ; Walton’s Biblia Polyglotta, in six volumes, completed 
in 1657, and beautifully printed ; Zhe Works of St. Augustine, printed 
by Plantin, of Antwerp, 1577; Works of Philo-Judeus in Greek text, 
Stephens, 1552; Clement of Alexandria’s Works with Sylburg’s notes, 
1630 ; and many other works indispensable to theological study. 

The first librarian was appointed in 1688 or 1689. From the 
Minutes we read that a meeting was held at Dunblane, 9th August, 
1688, for the purpose of drawing up rules and regulations for the use of 
the library and for the guidance of the keeper. We learn that he was to 
be in daily attendance at the library from “ten till twelve houres in the 
forenoone, and from two till foure houres in the afternoone,” and that 
he had to “‘ make clean the bookes and shelves from dust, moths, and 
cobwebbs, at least foure tymes everie yeare, and oftener if neid beis.” 

The first librarian was Robert Douglas, who died in 1746, and 
called then the Reverend Robert Douglas. He was probably a divinity 
student when appointed in 1688 or 1689. On the death of Douglas 
the next librarian was the parish schoolmaster (Mr. Coldstream), and 
the office has been held by successive parish schoolmasters until 
recently—a body of men, who, in their own way, have done much to 
make the history of Scotland what it is. ‘The name and address of the 
present librarian are: Rev. F. M. Nicoll, B.D., Invermay, Dunblane. 

Regarding the library fund, the following items appear in the 
correspondence and minutes :— 

£100 bequeathed by Leighton towards the building and furniture; 
£62 given by the Archbishop's nephew to pay off the balance due to 
the contractor—the total expenses have been £162 2s. 6d. ; £200 as 
an endowment for the librarian and upkeep of the library ; £4100 as an 
additional sum towards the endowment sent by Mr. Lightmaker, the 
Archbishop’s nephew, in 1704; £100 bequeathed by the Archbishop 
to the poor of Dunblane. The £200 to the library and the £100 to 
the poor—both the Bishop’s own bequests—were lent under a bond to 
the town of Stirling, as may be found from the following extracts from 
the Burgh accounts :— 

“Charge from Michaelmas, 1687 to Michaelmas, 1688. Borrowed 
at Lammas, 1688, from the Bibliothek in Dunblane the soume of 
2400 lb. oos. Item borrowed at Whitsunday, 1688, from the poor of 
Dunblane the principal sum of 1333: 06:8. As also it is to be 
remembered that the two thousand four hunder pound money foresaid 
borrowed from the Bibliothek of Dunblane, and the thousand three 
hunder and threttie three pound six shillings aught pence money 
borrowed from the poor of Dunblane conform to the charge was 
employed by virtue of the council’s order for paying to Christian 
Harwell and John Harlaw, her husband, the soume of two thousand 
pound money foresaid adewe by the said burgh to them, and whereof 
they had infeftment of the toune mylnes and other lands contained in 
the bond of infeftment, and the soume of ane thousand three hunder 
and threttie three pounds six shillings eight pennies qr of was payed 
to the Laird of Boquhan elder adewe by the town to him for which he 
had the magistrates and Council for the tyme their bond.” 
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“ At Stirling, 16 June, 1692.—Item the @ rent of the principal 
sum of 3600 due to the Bibliothek of Dunblane is paid at Lammas, 
1691 years, and the rent of 2000 merks due to the poor of the church 
of Dunblane is paid to Whitsunday. z9th August, 1694—A rent of 
3600 merks due to the Bibliothek is paid to Lammas, 1693. _It is also 
to be remembered that the @ rents of the principal of two thousand 
merks due to the poor in Dunblane for one year, viz., from Whitsunday, 
1692, to Whitsunday, 1693, is yet resting and not complete for which 
he is to clear and charge for, and discharge with the next compts. 
Stirling, August, 1695—Payed to James Robertson at Park of Keir for 
two years @ rent of two thousand merks from Whitsunday, 1692, to 
Whitsunday, 1694—£160. Payed to Mr. Robert Douglas, keeper of 
the librarie at Dunblane as ane year’s rent of three thousand and six 
hundreth merks due thereto, and that from Lambas, 1693, to Lambas, 
1694, for discharge, £144 : 0: 0.” 

Other discharges appear till 1703, but there is no further record 
for some years after, the Burgh Accounts from part of 1703 up to the 
year 1709 arelost. Of the £300 left for the endowment of the library 
only £ 200 is now left and this yields an annual income of £7 or £8. 
The other £ 100 was spent in repairing the building in 1816 or 1817. 
A sum of £100 seems a small sum for rearing up the fabric but this may 
be owing to the Bishop’s ignorance in secular things. As Bishop Douglas 
says: “... in all his lifetyme it was his airt and studdy to obscure and 
conceall himself . . . he was desyrous that aney thing that was to be a 
memorial of him should have as little pomp and splendour as could be. 
He would not so much as name it a House or Bibliotheck, but only 
recomends that there might be a chamber accomodat for his books !” 

The history of the library would probably have been different if 
Leighton had had more self esteem and a little of the self-advertising 
qualities and business-like methods of his contemporary Samuel Pepys. 

A writer in Zhe Book-Plate Annual for 1895 states when comparing 
Leighton with Pepys that both “. . . lived in the same epoch, and left 
legacies of books to localities four hundred miles north and south of 
each other—the Bibliotheca Leightoniana at Dunblane and the Pepysian 
Library at Cambridge. It is not improbable that Leighton knew Pepys 
and John Evelyn, both of whom knew his brother Sir Elisha as a 
‘wonderful witty, ready man for sudden answers, and little tales, and 
sayings very extraordinary witty,’ and ‘as the best companion at a meal 
in the world’; but Thomas 4 Kempis and a crust was a feast for 
Leighton, and agua pura a sufficient stimulant. Leighton was con- 
templative and loved seclusion ; Pepys woridly and fond of excitement. 
One sought the celestial, the other the terrestrial. Pepys wore a huge 
peruke and a laced coat ; Leighton his own hair and a cassock. Leighton 
knew many languages ; Pepys was but superficially learned. Pepys was 
proud of his ancestry, and would have liked to have been a peer; 
Leighton loved not to be called My Lord, His Grace, or Your Grace, 
though he came of a very ancient stock. Pepys loved a large and busy 
city, Leighton chose the smallest and quietest. Pepys posed for his 
portrait to Sir Godfrey Kneller, after whom it was engraved by White, 
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that he might paste it in all his books, while an ornate £x-Zidbris was 
put at the end ; Leighton’s effigy was not published until a century after 
his decease, when it was engraved by Sir Robert Strange, so that he 
had not even an armorial book-plate. Pepys delighted to seeing him- 
self in print ; Leighton left orders that his manuscripts should not be 
printed, though, like Shakspere’s they appeared posthumously. Leighton 
lived a life of celibacy, full of faith, hope and charity, dying, as he 
wished, on a mission and in an inn; Pepys was very much married, 
loved good living, self, and small sacrifices, and it was by no means 
either his desire or his intention to be unknown. Faith in his fellow- 
men and a small amount of self-esteem seems to have been the 
Archbishop's failing, or he would never have left a library where it 
could be of so little use . . . had he been a Pepys, Glasgow might have 
profited.” 

About 1840 it was agreed by the Trustees that the privilege of 
borrowing books be granted to persons in the neighbourhood, upon 
the payment of a small subscription. At this time some improvements 
were made in the building, and additions to the library purchased, and 
a catalogue vas prepared and printed in 1843. 

The present Trustees have a scheme on hand for improving the 
interior of the building and doing something for the better preservation 
of the books. The Trustees suffer from lack of funds to keep it in the 
best order—but better days are, it is hoped, in store for the Leighton 
Library. 

AUTHORITIES :— 

Bannatyne Club Miscellany, vol. 3, Edinburgh. 1855. 

Book-Plate Annual, 1895. A. and C. Black. 

Robertson (J. M.). The Leighton Library at Dunblane: a paper 
published in the Transactions of the Stirling Natural History 
and Archeological Society, 1899. 
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BOOK DESTRUCTION. 


By Joun HarRtTtey. 


ooo 


OOK destruction, despite the fact that it is usually acquired at a 
very early age, is an art demanding not a little wisdom in its 
application. Let the purport of this article, however, be clearly 

understood ; its aim is not to discuss waysand means of destruction, 
but to plead for common-sense methods in the discarding of books. 
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The principal causes which necessitate the withdrawal of books 
from circulation are : 


(1) WeAR AND TEAR, aided by 
Preventable causes: wilful and accidental damage by readers ; 
repair.ng by novices. 
Inevitable causes ; legitimate use ; bad production of books 
in their physical or material aspect. 


(2) The need for the supersession of out-of-date editions. 


It is most desirable, in the interests of economy, that books should 
not be discarded recklessly, and care should be taken to keep the stock 
in good condition. The life of a book can be prolonged by judicious 
repairing, and a check should be put upon the enthusiastic junior 
repairer whose main object in life appears to be to distribute paste 
lavishly and impartially. [actful overtures should also be made to the 
friendly reader who, prompted by feelings of kindness, endeavours to 
assist the staff by repairing the books he borrows in the privacy of his 
home. The intention is good but the execution is generally disastrous. 
A loose leaf is pinned to the next leaf, or the margin is defaced by 
strips of gummed paper, often postage stamp edging, the red or green 
stripes of which emphasise the clumsiness of the so-called repair. These 
amateur methods of repair not only increase the vocabulary of the 
repairer whose work it is to correct such botching, but too often swell 
“ withdrawals ” unduly. 

On the other hand there is a tendency on the part of some to 
waste time and money in patching up books which should be thrown 
away. ‘The action of the librarian who endeavours to keep his stock in 
circulation as long as possible is commendable, provided the books are 
in an efficient condition both externally and internally. Presumably 
this proviso is elastic or non-existent in the minds of many library 
authorities, as is evidenced by the state of the books which are allowed 
to circulate from some of our Public Libraries. There are several 
libraries which the writer, if he pursued the modern journalistic policy, 
could name, where the stock is in a deplorable condition. Such 
libraries do not inspire the confidence of the public. On the contrary, 
they give nervous persons the idea, whether it be imaginary or otherwise, 
that sundry and manifold germs of loathsome diseases are lurking 
within the pages of Public Library books, and so act as a hindrance to 
the free circulation of books. 

A casual examination of the stock of various libraries will also 
reveal the existence of books which have become hopelessly out of date 
and useless for practical purposes. This state of affairs is particularly 
harmful in the instance of scientific, technical, and geographical works, 
the value of which almost entirely depends upon their subject-matter 
being in accordance with the latest researches relative to their special 
subjects. Cases are not uncommon where antiquated books treating of 
matters which have been largely influenced by the advance of science 
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in recent years are to be found still occupying places in library cata- 
logues and on the shelves to the exclusion of modern editions of the 
same and similar works. Out-of-date books may be useful for 
comparative purposes, but for practical purposes they are worse than 
useless. Too often they ease the consciences of economic members of 
library committees, who glibly say: ‘“‘ We have so many books on this 
particular subject,” whereas, if the truth were known, the library, so far 
as that subject is concerned, is in a state of starvation. 

Generally speaking the book paper of the eighties and early 
nineties was of a better and more durable quality than that of the 
present day. Consequently many early editions are allowed to circulate 
because the paper is fairly sound, notwithstanding the antiquity of 
subject-matter or the greasy and generally dirty condition of the books. 
This is an aspect of the question which must be taken into 
consideration. 

For some time past the attention of librarians has been directed 
to the defects of modern book production, and it cannot be gainsaid 
that books from a physical standpoint have greatly deteriorated during 
the last twenty or thirty years. The works of Messrs. Chivers, Coutts, 
Davenport, Stephen and others emphasize this fact and the experience 
of every practical librarian confirms it. The Book Production 
Committee of the Library Association has, for several years, been 
collecting valuable data, which it is to be hoped will shortly appear in 
a concise and practical form for the benefit of librarians and others 
concerned in the making of books. The deterioration of book paper is 
a very serious matter in the instance of books possessing a permanent 
value, and the usefulness of the report of the Book Production 
Committee will be enhanced if ways and means of remedying the evil 
are suggested. 

While wishing this Committee complete success in its laudable 
endeavours, it must not be forgotten that there are many modern 
books not worth the paper on which they are printed (poor though it 
be) and it is well that such books should come to an early and natural 
end. Even in the case of standard books there are numerous instances 
where they should be replaced at an earlier date by new and clean 
copies. It will thus be seen that the physical weakness of modern 
books may in certain cases be a blessing in disguise The familiar 
saying, ‘‘ Every cloud has a silver lining,” is exemplified in the early 
opportunity of discarding questionable books which is in this way 
presented to the librarian. 

One of the most difficult problems of library administration is the 
weeding-out of the stock. This problem is to a large extent solved by 
the wear and tear to which books are subjected at the hands of readers. 
The average life of the modern library book in general use is about four 
years, and represents from 40 to 150 issues approximately. Of 
books which thus come to a natural end, the majority are works of 
fiction, and probably not more than 40 per cent. are worth replacing. 
It is well known that librarians are obliged to pander to some extent 
to the popular taste for sensational books, and to supply books which 
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they know have no standing value. It is equally true that there are 
many borrowers, who, having to choose between a dirty book of 
standard literary value and a new book which may contain naught but 
“ niffle,” will without hesitation choose the latter. The moral is 
obvious. 

Having regard to these facts the writer would respectfully submit 
that book destruction is not altogether undesirable. 


~< 


LIBRARY SERVICE. 


o.6U.o8lCU8 


conditions of service of assistants in British Municipal Libraries 

has been conducted recently by the Library Assistants’ Associa- 
tion, and the results are reported upon in the June number of the 
Association’s journal. The method of gathering information was the 
time-honoured one of sending a schedule of questions to every 
municipal library in the British Islands ; and as replies are reported as 
having been received from “ practically all the principal librarians in the 
country,” the report may fairly be taken as authoritative upon present 
conditions. Interspersed throughout the Report are suggestions and 
recommendations for improvements in the conditions of library service. 
A paragraph from the introductory section is interesting : “The attitude 
of chief librarians in general towards this inquiry has been distinctly 
cordial. A few, however, indicate a lack of initiative on the part of 
their assistants—a want of interest in the work of the profession. This 
reported lack of initiative is not general ; and this tends to the assump- 
tion that the fault does not lie entirely with the assistant librarians. It 
is extremely unlikely that one or two libraries scattered throughout the 
country have somehow made a ‘ corner’ in ineffective workers.” This 
paragraph coincides with an opinion we have always held strongly. It 
is quite possible, and indeed highly probable, that a librarian may have 
one or more useless assistants on his staff ; but where the whole staff is 
feeble and lacking in interest and ‘‘ go,” then something is wrong with 
the administration. 

According to the section on “ Hours,” the average number of 
working hours per week for assistants is 45.22—a fairly substantial 
decrease since 1908, when Mr. J. D. Brown reported the average to be 
nearly 48. ‘There is a decided tendency on the part of many important 
library systems towards adopting 42 working hours per week as the 
standard time.” A strong plea is entered for the general adoption of 
the “shift” time sheet now largely in use in the more modern libraries. 
Regarding the present common form of time sheet, the Report says : 


A” exhaustive enquiry into the hours, salaries, training and 
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“The practice in numerous libraries is to make each assistant work in 
the morning, afternoon and evening, with fairly long breaks at meal 
times—usually about 14 hours for dinner and 1} hours or less for tea. 
In addition, each assistant is allowed one half-day off duty (from 
1 o’clock), and, perhaps, one evening off (from about 6 o’clock) weekly. 
The effect of this form of time sheet (which is far too common) is that, 
with the exception of one half-day, and perhaps one evening each week, 
the assistants are perpetually on duty. The breaks at meal times, 
although more than sufficient for meals, are not long enough to allow 
an assistant to do anything beyond travel to his meals and back. His 
time is occupied from the time he leaves home, say at 8.30, until he 
returns at night, at say 9.30. After hunger is satisfied, the only thing 
there is time left for is sleep. It is only to be expected that staffs 
working under these conditions mus¢ tend to become apathetic.” The 
Report proceeds to recommend the “shift” form of time sheet, which 
collects and so renders useful the assistant’s leisure time, without 
decreasing his working hours. A suggestive example of this time sheet 
is given in an appendix to the report, and we heartily recommend its 
principles to the careful consideration of all librarians. 

On the subject of “Salaries,” the report is largely comprised in a 
detailed table showing the present salaries throughout the various 
grades of assistants. Strong exception is taken to the practice of 
paying a large or good salary to a chief librarian and then dropping to 
a relatively miserable pittance for the second officer. It is recom- 
mended that a more graduated scale of salaries should be fixed for all 
libraries where funds permit. The Manchester suggested scale of 
salaries is printed as an example of this principle. The third section 
of the report is devoted to “ ‘Training and Educational Facilities,” and 
ranges over a wide series of topics. It is recommended that in all the 
larger libraries, candidates should be asked to sit for an entrance 
examination, or should be possessed of the certificates of a recognised 
examining body, before being enrolled upon the staff. In addition to 
this, every assistant should be made to serve a probationary period 
before being finally enrolled upon the staff. By these means it is 
thought that the quality of the library service would be improved. 

The above are only some of the matters dealt with in this report. 
Other topics are the practice of confining portions of a library staff to a 
special department ; the difference between winter and summer time- 
sheets; vacations ; superannuation ; provision of professional text-books 
for staff use ; study during official hours ; and staff clubs. The note 
of the whole report is given in a brief sentence near the beginning : 
oy: . improvement in status and remuneration must be preceded by 
improvement in qualifications. Let the general standard of qualifica- 
tions be raised, and the standard of our work rises as a natural course. 
Then greater consideration will be demanded and given to the financial 
condition of the library service.” We are pleased that the Library 
Assistants’ Association has found members with the enthusiasm and 
industry necessary to prepare this highly interesting and valuable 
report, 
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“OME years ago a facetious contributor to our journal stated that 
S the average Public Library. newsroom was not as comfortable as 
it might be, and suggested the provision of pipes and tobacco, 
coffee, and sleeping accommodation. While not quite so advanced in 
their ideas, the members of the Liverpool Library Committee are 
evidently of a similar frame of mind for they have recently introduced 
an innovation in the form of a smoking room at a new evening reading 
room in Stanley Road, Kirkdale. In the course of the chairman’s remarks 
it was stated that one of the rooms would be used for quiet reading, and 
in the other they would be able to smoke and read their papers, and 
perhaps engage in games of draughts, dominoes, or chess. Certainly 
such a broad-minded policy should increase the popularity, if not the 
educational value, of our Public Libraries. In any case, even if such a 
development is not strictly library work, it will have the advantage of 
relieving the more legitimate reading and reference rooms, and so 
enabling them to perform a higher grade of work. 


Mr. FREDERIC Harrison presided at the Seventieth Annual Meeting 
of the London Library, held on June 14th. During the past year there 
has been an increase in the number of members, and the library is 
reported to be in a most flourishing condition. When the library was 
opened in 1841 by Thomas Carlyle and other eminent literary men the 
stock of books was 14,000; now it exceeds 250,000 volumes. 


Tue Public Libraries (Ireland) Bill, which passed through the House of 
Commons recently will empower county boroughs in Ireland to levy a 
Public Libraries rate in excess of the penny in the pound on the valu- 
ation already authorised. ‘This will place Dublin and other cities in 
Ireland on terms of equality in this respect with Belfast, which, by a 
local Act, is able to raise_a libraries rate of twopence in the pound. 


Tue Librarian of Walthamstow (Mr. Geo. E. Roebuck) is to be con- 
gratulated on the progress ,of.the institution under his charge. The 
issues for the past year were 230,611, an increase on the previous 
year’s figures of no less than 61,636. A large measure of success has 
attended the effort to link up the work of the library with the 
elementary schools of the town 

Tue Walthamstow Town's Lecture Committee, of which Mr. Roebuck 
is hon. secretary, has just issued a tentative prospectus. The committee 
act in conjunction with the London University Extension Committee. 
Nine courses of lectures are submitted, and prospective students are 
asked to vote for the courses they most favour. This plan will no 
doubt result in a larger and more interested audience than other- 
wise would be the case, and is worthy of being copied widely by other 
lecturing bodies. 
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PRESIDENT Tart and a large number of persons eminent in public 
and literary life attended the opening of the new building of the New 
York Public Library. ‘The building, situated in Fifth Avenue, cost 
more than $10,000,000 (£2,000,000), and stands on land worth 
$20,000,000. It has taken nine years to build, and contains sheif 
room for three and a half million volumes. It represents the merging 
of the Astor Library, founded in 1849, the Lenox Library, founded in 
1870, and the Tilden Trust of 1887. New York City, under a special 
law, gave the land and paid the cost of the building. It now contains 
nearly 400,000 volumes, and has an endowment of nearly $4,000,000. 
In the planning of the building special attention has been paid to the 
needs and convenience of several different classes, so that great 
facilities can be given to the general public and casual visitor without 
interfering with those required by scholars and special students. Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie has promised a donation of £75,000, to be devoted 
to the foundation of a library school in connexion with the new 
library. 


PROFESSOR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., F.S.A., has accepted the 
invitation of the Lincoln Public Library Committee to design the 
library which Mr. Carnegie is providing for that city at a cost of 


£10,000. 


THe Nottingham Libraries Committee have decided in favour of 
recommending the purchase of a site for a new centrai library building. 
The present building is inadequate to meet the demands made upon it, 
particularly in the reference department. The premises now occupied 
by the library consist of two large rooms, with work rooms and store 
rooms in the basement and on the staircase. One of the large rooms 
is utilised for the lending library, in which there are about 43,000 
volumes. The reference library occupies the other large room, and 
contains about 46,000 volumes. The shelving in the lending library is 
eleven shelves high, and in the reference library fifteen shelves high. 
The accommodation for borrowers is very unsatisfactory. The floor 
space, which is also used as a reading room, is crowded with furniture. 
The readers using this room number over 1,400 per day. There are 
frequently more than roo readers in the room at the same time. 

In the reference library and ladies’ room there is seating accom- 
modation for 120 persons. ‘The floor space is unduly crowded, and 
there is not sufficient table room for students who need to use several 
books together. The attendance last year was 800 per day. The 
books belonging to the patent library are stored in the basement with 
the exception of works acquired during the last fifteen years, which are 
contained in a small room, the shelves in which fill the whole space 
from floor to ceiling. This small room also contains the library tor the 
blind. The accommodation is quite inadequate for the purposes for 
which it is used. ‘The present premises are incapable of containing 
the children’s library and exhibition of books. ‘This library is housed 
in a separate building in Shakespeare Street. It is understood that in 
consequence of the increase in the work of the University College it is 
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imperative that the portion of the premises now occupied by the central 
library should be utilised for college purposes. The Libraries Committee 
are therefore of opinion that a suitable site should be obtained and proper 
buildings necessary for a central library erected thereon without delay. 


Sir Georce Dasuwoop has presented to the Corporation of the City 
for the Guildhall Library a portrait of his ancestor, Sir Samuel 
Dashwood, who was Sheriff in 1683, Lord Mayor in 1702, and an 
Alderman from 1688 to 1705. The Corporation have decided to hang 
banners of the City Guilds in the library in the same way in which they 
now decorate the Guildhall, and the Egyptian Hall and Old Ball 
Room of the Mansion House. 

UNDeER the will of the late Prebendary Hedgeland, the Morab Gardens 
Library, Penzance, has been enriched by 7,000 volumes. The 
bequest contains several rare and valuable books, including a Book of 
Flours and the Nuremberg Chronicle of 1493. 

Torquay Public Library is being rendered additionally attractive by 
the display of the Thrupp collection of statuary recently presented to 
the Corporation by the widow of Mr. Frederick Thrupp, sculptor, formerly 
of Thurlow, Torquay. The collection will be removed to the new 
municipal buildings upon their completion. 

THE collection of Keats relics, hitherto displayed at the Chelsea Public 
Library, has now been received as a permanent exhibition by the 
Hampstead Central Public Library. They are being displayed in a 
special case in the Reference department. 


A NEw Carnegie Library has been erected at Cahirciveen (Co. Kerry). 


It is announced that Mr. Carnegie will perform the opening ceremony 
of the new branch library at Dundee, in September. 


Tuer Taunton Public Library is to be extended at a cost of 41,500, of 
which Mr. Carnegie has agreed to contribute a half. 


THE Bo'ness Library Authority has appointed Mr. H. E. Peattie, 
formerly a local builder, as librarian of the Public Library. We do not 
know what special qualifications for the post Mr. Peattie may possess, 
but we are sure that a knowledge of books is of more importance 
for a librarian than a knowledge of building, and can only hope that 
he may have both 

THAT there is an agitation for a better recognition of the librarian’s 
qualifications is clearly indicated by the correspondence on this question 
which has recently appeared in the columns of the daily press. 
* Librarius,” writing in the Datdy Ch ontcie, says:—“ Only recently 
the boroughs of Chorley and Lewis advertised for chief librarians at 
£80 and #52 per annum respectively. Chorley, with its 35,000 
inhabitants, only offered this meagre amount for a fuily-trained librarian. 
The popular conception that a librarian’s qualifications constitute little 
more than the ability to spend the rate income and hand books over 
the counter, has much to do with it, and, until this idea is eradicated, 
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librarianship will never be recognised at its true worth. Another reason 
is that public authorities are too apt to ignore trained men, and it is a 
frequent occurrence to see a responsible position filled by an unqualified 
person through committee influence. The result is that many of our 
Public Libraries are not efficiently administered. This state of things 
will not be remedied until the authorities insist on having all vacancies 
filled by trained men (an end which is obtained by only selecting holders 
of the certificates of the Library Association), and, until such recognition 
is obtained, it would seem that librarians must remain ‘the worst paid 
in the country.’” 


Mr. Henry Taytor, F.S.A., of Chester, for thirty-two years town clerk 
of Flint, and now clerk to the borough magistrates, registrar of the Mold 
County Court, and deputy constable of Flint Castle, has given the 
books of historical notices of the borough and county of Flint, and a 
guide to Flint Castle, and other works, to the National Library of 
Wales. The collection includes books, copies, and documents, and 
Mr. Taylor's own notes, carefully collected and arranged under 
subjects, deeds in a series of boxes ; a scrap book containing all the 
printed matter relating to the sooth anniversary [1899] of the leading 
incident in the history of Flint Castle, the confinement of Richard II. 
as prisoner of Bolingbroke. The collection also includes all the papers 
written by Mr. Taylor for learned societies, etc., a set of a cast of seals 
of Chester and Flint, and all great sessions, numbering thirty-five pieces 
and a variety of other original documents, letters books, and manuscript 
notes, and other material for the research student, relating to the history 
of Flintshire. The foundation stone of the National Library of Wales 
at Aberystwyth is to be laid by His Majesty the King on July 15th. 
After the foundation stone has been laid the Queen will lay a memorial 
stone. 


THe Belgian Government is about to consider a scheme for the 
establishment of a Postal Library. The project was initiated and 
worked out by the Musée du Livre at Brussels, which hopes to spread 
through the whole country a taste for good reading. Of 2,629 Belgian 
communes, only 717 possess a communal library, and of these the 
funds are generally insufficient, and the books are almost wholly novels. 
‘The new proposal is to found a reading organisation spread throughout 
the country with the maximum of good and the least possible pecuniary 
call upon the State. It comprehends a great central national book depot, 
distributing books on loan either directly through the post or through the 
intervention of the communes and approved associations. It utilises, for 
the distribution of books and for the guarantee to be furnished by the 
borrowers, the post office and the savings banks. ‘he State will contribute 
in various ways to the working of the system, notably by an annual grant 
and by the use of the post office and other administrative services. There 
will be a system of free loans of certain hooks to everyone, of free loans of 
specialised books to those industrially or professionally interested, and 
a scale of subscriptions imposed on wealthy persons or on those who 
seek to borrow books not on the free list. There are 1,485 post offices 
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in Belgium, which, it is believed, can without much additional expense 
become the agents of a vast national library distributing books to all 
parts of the country. If it comes into existence, it will be interesting 
to watch the development and working of this scheme. The rural ; 
library problem in the British Isles is still far from being solved, and 
some similar scheme might be the way out. A pamphlet entitled Projet 
de loi institutant une Bibliotheque Postale Intercommunale, describing 
the scheme and giving sample forms, is issued by the Musée du Livre, 
Bruxelles. 

In a recent issue of Zhe Times, Prof. A. J. Butler, of Oxford, ridicules 
the story of the burning of the Alexandrine Library by the Arabs. In 
support of his contention, he contributes the following facts which may 
be of interest to students of library history : 

1. The story first appears in literature more than 500 years after 
the Conquest, ¢g., ’Abd-al-Latif, Jamal-ad-Din, Abia ‘1 Fidaé, and 
Makrizi. Doubtless Bar Hebraeus (or Abd ’| Farféj) got the story from 
’Abd’ al Latif, but this is no new discovery ; it is an obvious and an old 
inference. 

2. On analysis the details of the story resolve into absurdities. 

3. The principal actor in the story, John Philoponus, was dead 
many years before the Conquest. 

4. Of the two great libraries at Alexandria to which the story 
could refer—(a) the Museum Library perished in the conflagration 
caused by Julius Cesar, or, if not, then at a date not less than 400 
years before the Arab Conquest; while (4) the Serapeum Library 
either was removed prior to 391 A.D. or was then dispersed and 
destroyed ; so that neither library existed in 642 A.p. Indeed there is 
no mention of the library in fifth, sixth, or early seventh century 
literature. 

5. If the library had existed at the Conquest, it might easily have 
been removed during the armistice before the surrender of Alexandria, 
in conformity with a clause in the treaty permitting the removal of 
valuables ; and the sea was then quite open. 

6. Finally, if the library had been removed, or if it had been 
destroyed, the almost contemporary historian and man of letters, John 
of Nikiou, could not have passed over its disappearance in total silence 
as he does. 

THe public elementary schools, other than infant schools, in the 
Harwich division of Essex have each been presented with a_ ibrary of 
standard fiction in an oak bookcase by Mr. H. K. Newton, M.P. for 
the division. ‘The number of the books presented varies from 120 to 
20 according to the number of scholars. This action has been taken 
by Mr. Newton to commemorate the coronation of George V., and the 
books have been specially bound in Royal purple cloth with a gilt 
inscription on the cover. 
Mr. REGINALD BiumFieLp, A.R.A., in conjunction with the city 
architect, Mr. Henry Price, A.R.I.B.A., has selected ten designs for 
the new Manchester Public Library and Art Gallery. The selected 
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architects who will take part in the final competition are :—Messrs. H. 
Percy Adams and Charles H. Holden, London; Mr. Robert Atkinson, 
London ; Messrs. Bradshaw & Goss and Arthur J. Hope, Bolton ; 
Messrs. Cooper & Slater, Blackburn; Messrs. Crouch, Butler, & 
Savage, Birmingham; Mr. R. Fielding Farrer, Leeds; Messrs. A. 
Graham Henderson and John R. Hacking, Glasgow ; Mr. Frank W. 
Simon, Liverpool ; Messrs. Warwick & Hall, London; and Messrs. 
Thomas Worthington & Son, Manchester. Saturday, September 16th, 
has been fixed as the last day for the dispatch of the completed plans. 


PERSONAL. 
WE have pleasure in congratulating Mr. George A. Stephen, city 
librarian of Norwich, who has been awarded a silver medal by the 
Council of the Royal Society of Arts for the illustrated paper on 
“ Modern Machine Bookbinding,” which he read before the Society in 
February last. The presentation of the medal will take place at the 
opening meeting of the session in November next. 
Mr. A. Watts Dyson, assistant, Bromley House Library, Nottingham, 
and formerly of the Harrogate Public Library, has been appointed to 
the librarianship of the People’s Hall Library, Nottingham. 
Mr. JAMES Barry, senior assistant, Capel Street Library, Dublin, has 
been appointed librarian of the Brunswick Street Library. 
Mr. W. Po.uitt, senior assistant in the Bolton Public Libraries, has 
been appointed cataloguing assistant to the Coventry Public Libraries. 
Mr. ALBERT SINGLETON, sub-librarian, Rawtenstall, has been appointed 
borough librarian of Chorley in succession to the late Edward 
McKnight. 
Mr. A. J. Avery, senior assistant, Public Library, Erith (Kent) has 
been appointed a senior assistant in the Bolton Public Libraries. Mr. 
F. W. C. Pepper, assistant-in-charge of the Great Lever Branch Library, 
has been promoted to be assistant-in-charge of the Reference Library, 
Bolton. 
Mr. WitiiaAM J. FLETCHER has retired from the librarianship of 
Amherst College, Mass., after twenty-eight years’ service. Mr. Fletcher 
is the author of several bibliographical works, but is perhaps best 
known as the joint editor of Pvole’s Index to Periodical Literature. He 
is to be succeeded at Amherst by his son, Mr. Robert S. Fletcher, who 
at present occupies the position of assistant librarian. 
‘THe death of Mr. J. Whiteley, formerly chief librarian of Halifax 
occurred at Halifax on June 8th. Mr. Whiteley was a native of the 
Yorkshire town, and commenced his professional career as a bookseller’s 
assistant in Liverpool. After an unsuccessful attempt as a journalist 
he returned to Halifax, and ultimately succeeded Mr. J. R. Welsh as 
chief librarian. This office he held from 1889 to 1906, when he was 
succeeded by Mr. Green. 
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THE UNBORN TO-MORROW, 


By Ouive E. Crarke, Jslington Public Libraries. 
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HE more unsatisfactory is the To-day, the more alluring is the 
Unborn To-morrow : for this reason, the future of libraries and 
librarians provides a peculiarly fruitful field for meditation and 

discussion, for who would deny that there are many improvements 
which might be effected in both? Such meditation and discussion is 
certain to arouse scorn and sarcasm in those who have allowed their 
vision to become obscured by the disappointments incidental to the 
search after 
“That untravelled world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when we move.” 

But that is one of the inevitabilities of life, and is no reason for the 
foregoing of either. 

Among the evils of the present library system may be counted the 
utter lack of system in the library scheme as a whole, caused by 
the absence of central control, or of any factor which might make for 
co-operation and unity. As a result, some areas are rich in libraries 
whilst in others there is not anything resembling a library, and 
the inhabitants, after their school-days, are left, without any means 
of self-development, to sink into a slough of half-educated ignorance, 
even more deplorable than a total lack of learning. Undoubtedly this 
lack of unity will be remedied before the Millenium arrives: politicians 
will one day have time to turn their thoughts library-wards; and then 
will be initiated some system whereby the great cities will be furnished 
with large general libraries, each of which shall, however, specialise in 
some branch of knowledge of particular utility to the city wherein it is 
situated ; of popular general libraries for the country towns; and of 
itinerating libraries for the thinly populated rural districts. Other 
educational forces will co-operate, and extension work will be freely 
undertaken. No longer will the Public Library fall under the same 
category as the soup-kitchen and similar charitable institutions! It 
will be regarded in those days as a vital part of the national life. 

For some time past, the Library Association has been endeavouring, 
through its Law and Parliamentary Committee, to induce the powers 
that be to pass a Bill removing the present rate limitation. In the 
present state of municipal economy, this measure, even though it were 
legalised by a complaisant government, would have little effect in 
improving the general condition of libraries. The Bill is permissive 
only and, speaking in general terms, municipal authorities would be 
loth to take advantage of their increased powers: moreover, the 
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libraries in the small towns and outlying districts—and it is these 
libraries which feel the present rate limitation most—would receive but 
little benefit from its removal or extension. On the other hand, could 
the Library Association be brought to see the enormous advantages 
which would accrue to the libraries under the care of its members, by 
a scheme of reformed organisation and administration ; could the 
Association be forced to acknowledge the inevitability of such a 
scheme, it would consider the advisability of expending its latent 
energy in thinking out and preparing a draft scheme ; so that, when the 
time is ripe, there will be some definite course of action to pursue, 
some definite scheme to place before those who may attempt the 
reformation of the Public Library system. That there are grave 
disadvantages attached to all schemes of centralisation is unquestion- 
able, but the man who is heartily anxious to make the institution under 
his charge of the highest possible benefit to the community, must 
realize that they are mainly selfish and personal ones. The extension 
of the rate necessary for the carrying out of an efficient scheme, would 
not necessarily involve a heavier taxation per capita; for, whereas at 
present, certain districts only contribute towards the upkeep of Public 
Libraries ; then the whole of the country would do so, and the whole 
of the country would participate in the benefits. 

Before the Millennium shall approach, the term librarian will be an 
honourable one in all men’s sight. The aspirant for that title will be 
expected to have received an excellent general education ; he will be 
required to develop and broaden that education; to strive after a 
thorough knowledge of literature and the kindred arts ; to become fully 
cognisant of all things pertaining to his “honourable and difficult 
profession”; in fact, to attain to that state which causes a man to 
be designated a man of culture. It may be argued that it is unfair to 
expect so much from members of so poorly remunerated a profession ; 
perhaps it is, judged by the world’s standards, but the librarian has ever 
given, is giving, and will forever have to give more than he receives. 
It is not too optimistic to premise an improvement in the salaries of the 
profession, but the librarian will never be paid according to his worth. 
By a man of culture one does not intend to describe a pedantic, 
dogmatic, and encyclopedic person, with a mind filled to overflowing 
with facts that he has gathered from myriads of sources. A man who 
has drunk deep of the springs of knowledge; who has become so 
saturated by them, that they are a vital part of himself, lifting him out ox 
the rut of the commonplace and endowing him with a clearer view of the 
meaning and possibilities of life, and a vivid appreciation of the highest 
in the material, moral and spiritual worlds—such is the man of culture. 
Mere learning is apt to narrow a man’s purview, but culture broadens it 
indefinitely ; drives out sordidness, meanness and narrow-mindedness, 
and sheds abroad an atmosphere of “ sweetness and light.” Knowing 
more than other men of the mysteries of literature, the librarian will be 
the recognised exponent of those mysteries, able and willing to initiate 
those who so desire into them, and he will act as a restraining force on 
those who would use the art unworthily. 
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In those days the chief librarian will recognise, as some do now, 
that he has some duties towards his assistant, who is a similar human 
being to himself, and not an inferior kind of machine. 

The Library Association which has done so much good work in 
the past that it is at present in an exhausted condition will receive a 
fresh lease of life, and will go forward with a bold, progressive policy 
—at least, that is our hope. 


BETWEEN OURSELVES. 


T seems almost like an act of sacrilege to suggest that Public 

Library Committees are not as perfect as the ‘* Wonderful One 

‘Oss Shay,” and that representative government is not as beautiful 
in practice as in theory. Thoughts like these, wicked though they are, 
must come to all librarians now and then; and then doubts arise as to 
this being the best of all possible library worlds, and for some days our 
work is done with intervals for meditation (accompanied by quiet 
conscientious cursing) on the vanity of human wishes. 

It seems rather strange that so much has been written on the 
qualifications of the librarian and the training of the assistant —even the 
caretaker gets his share (vide Brown’s Manual, p. 74), whilst committees 
collectively and individually are ignored. Is it because they are 
supposed to be parts of the scheme that do not count? Perhaps, like 
gargoyles, they are decorative but not altogether indispensable. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that each member of a Public 
Library Committee should be a man of education and culture, but he 
should certainly be in sympathy with the efforts of those who are 
striving to make a library helpful to the community in every way. As 
a rule the distribution of seats on committees of a town council is 
carefully planned, and at the end if it is found that one or two members 
have not been given a sufficient number of places to satisfy them ; and to 
keep them quiet they are placed on the “free” library committee. This, 
of course, is largely owing to the fact that this committee has strictly 
limited spending powers, and the attitude of the average town councillor 
toward the library committee and the museum committee is one of 
contemptuous indifference. Then there is the election of the co-opted 
members. ‘The intention of the Act is clear enough. Men of culture 
and wide sympathies should be elected, but too often men are elected 
by their party as a reward for political service or as a solatium for 
unsuccessful candidature at municipal elections. A man has even been 
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elected to keep out another more suitable person whose political or 
religious views did not coincide with the dominant party on the council. 
Then, again, the policy of an enlightened and progressive committee or 
of the librarian is too often nullified owing to the proceedings being 
subject to the veto of the council. A Public Library committee ought 
to have all the powers of a library authority possible under the Act. 
As an illustration of the necessity for this, two cases may be mentioned. 

In one case the committee were obliged to set aside for 
many years a portion of the library income to form the nucleus of a 
building fund simply because a strong member of the council had 
decided objections to asking Dr. Carnegie for money to erect a new 
building. In consequence, the library was more or less crippled for 
many years, and the old building was altered and enlarged, and the 
town lost a properly planned new building. 

In the other instance the committee, after long and serious con- 
sideration decided to abolish sectarian periodicals, of which they had 
formerly purchased about twenty, from the reading rooms, and owing 
to the matter having to come before the council, the “drum ecclesiastic” 
was beaten and a religious war raged in that town for over six months. 
Hundreds of similar cases might be cited. Librarians know too well 
the difficulties one cantankerous member of a committee may cause 
without the additional bother of having the council’s obstruction. It is 
easier to talk of the trouble than to get rid of it. The day will come, it 
may be distant, but it will come when Public Libraries will be regarded 
as part of the national scheme of education, and then we may hope for 
not only a larger income in the form of grants from the national 
exchequer, but a less parochial spirit on the part of the local governing 


body. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 


members and friends were able to spend a delightful Whit 

week-end in the Isle of Man, combining pleasure with business. 
On the Friday evening the members were received by the Mayor and 
Mayoress of Douglas, at the Town Hall, to meet many Douglas friends, 
and to hear a literary address from Bishop Drury, and a lantern lecture 
on Public Library work, by Mr. G. T. Shaw, of Liverpool. On 
Saturday the members spent the morning in viewing an exhibition of 


A T the invitation of the library authorities of Douglas, about forty 
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Manx books arranged by the Douglas librarian, Mr. John Taylor, and 
at a business meeting in the Council Chamber, when two papers were 
read and discussed. The first was “ The Literature of the Manx 
language to the middle of the nineteenth century,” by Mr. G. W. 
Wood, of Streatham, read by Mr. William Cubbon; the second on 
“Libraries and schools,” by Mr. R. Ashton, chief librarian of the 
Blackburn Public Libraries. Lunch at the invitation of the Douglas 
chairman, Councillor F. Gale, was followed by a visit to Castle Rushen, 
at Castletown, and tea at the latter town brought a most enjoyable visit 
to aclose. Many members expressed a hope that the event might 
become a hardy annual. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES’ LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

HE Northern Counties’ Library Association met on June 28th, at 
Shipley. The Council met at noon in the Carnegie Library, 
Windhill, and later the members were welcomed at the same 
institution by Mr. E. Reynolds (Chairman of the Shipley District 
Council) and Mr. A. Gill (Chairman of the Libraries Committee). By 
special tramcar the visitors were conveyed to Nab Wood, in order 
that they might see some of the natural beauties of the neighbour- 
hood before assembling at the Saltaire Institute for the ordinary 
business meeting. At this meeting Mr. Arthur H. Furnish (chief 
librarian, York), the president of the Association occupied the chair. 
Mr. W. Fry read a paper on the development of the local library move- 
ment. When the Windhill library was established the open access 
system was adopted there. Afterwards it was decided to apply the 
same system at Saltaire in 1907. The issues at Saltaire now ran to 
about 4,500 volumes per month, and at Windhill about 3,000. In reply 
to questions Mr. Fry said that the financial position of the library at 
present was scarcely so satisfactory as in the subscription days. There 
was no doubt, he said, that improvement was going on in the matter of 
non-fiction reading. ‘The change for the better was perceptible as they 
went along. People now selected books which they never thought of 
before the open access system was adopted. Mr. T. W. Hand (Leeds) 
observed that it was to be regretted that many members of town and 
district councils looked upon libraries and art galleries as luxuries 
rather than necessities. It was necessary, however, to keep in front of 
them the demand of the people for self-improvement. It was quite 
wrong to describe education as a luxury or a fad. Councillors readily 
agreed that the people must have water, gas, and such things, but when 
it came to libraries they failed to see the necessity for them. He hoped 
such a spirit was absent from the Shipley Council. If the Shipley 
Council would seek permission to levy something more than a penny 
rate for their libraries they would confer a boon upon the people of the 
district. It was no use spending large sums of money in teaching 
children to read if they did not supply them with books to read. It 
should be the object ot a library to make it possible for the poorest to 
obtain the best books. Alluding to a reference to children’s rooms 
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at libraries, Mr. Hand said that Sunday-school libraries did not meet 
the demands of children. The children of to-day wanted books that 
were not found in Sunday-school libraries. Mr. Edward Green, chief 
librarian, Halifax, read a paper entitled “ Another Kind of Censorship.” 
He referred to the “ephemeral, sloppy, and sentimental ” novels, read 
chiefly by women and girls. These were produced at such a rate, 
written to order in fact, that much thought or literary style could not be 
lavished upon them. The question for those associated with Public 
Libraries to consider was whether such useless, if not harmful, books 
could not be excluded from the libraries. There were many excellent 
novels published in these days, and it would be far better to duplicate 
the good novels rather than admit books of the type under consideration. 
In some places something was being done to cultivate a taste for the 
best in literature. In his own town, with the aid of libraries in the 
schools, organised visits of school children to the Public Libraries, and 
in other ways an attempt was being made to give the masses an 
acquaintance with the most desirable books. This did not go far 
enough, because in all large towns only a proportion of the adult popu- 
lation—and that often the most intelligent—used the municipal libraries, 
and it was perhaps rather those who borrowed from novel exchanges, 
bookstalls, and some private libraries who most required guidance in 
their reading. Much good could be done by librarians, teachers, 
ministers, and others interested in books, through the agencies of the 
numerous brotherhoods, mutual improvement and similar societies, in 
promoting the circulation of good and suppressing the circulation of 
inferior fiction. His own experience in this connection had been 
distinctly encouraging. Mr. W. Proctor (Leeds) read a paper which 
attacked the same subject from a different standpoint. He took up the 
position that fiction had an important educational value, and he ridi- 
culed the fierce opposition to all novels displayed by puritan minds in 
past times. He admitted, of course, that there were good novels and 
bad novels, and he did not defend the latter class. It was difficult to 
say what should be done with problem novels. On the whole, however, 
healthy fiction followed the lines of civilisation and culture, and had a 
high educative influence. Mr. Hand remarked that there was the 
point of view and cultivation of the imagination, which seemed so far 
to have been overlooked. Men in these days of strenuous competition 
often wished to read for recreation only. A learned Judge recently 
sent a note to the Leeds library complaining of the novels which had 
been sent to the Judge’s lodgings. He said he wanted a selection 
of a lighter character, adding that after spending so many hours on the 
bench he wished to read for pure recreation only and for no other 
purpose. Other members continued the discussion, and the readers of 
the papers replied to expressions of thanks. After inspecting the 
educational institutions of Saltaire, the visitors partook of tea with 
members of the Shipley District Council, at the invitation of the 
chairman of that body, to whom a vote of thanks was passed. Those 
delegates who were able to remain spent the evening in visiting Shipley 
Glen, under the guidance of Mr. W. P. Winter and Mr. P. Bird. 
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LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE sixteenth annual meeting of the Library Assistants’ Associa- 
tion was held on Wednesday, June 14th, at Sion College, 
Victoria Embankment, E.C. 

In the afternoon some twenty or thirty members visited the 
premises of the British and Foreign Bible Society, where they were 
most cordially received by the clerical secretaries. An inspection was 
made of the library and the various editions of the Bible exhibited in 
connexion with the tercentenary of the authorised version. The party 
then proceeded to the warehouse, and to the packing department from 
which Bibles and parts of the Bible in various languages are despatched 
to all parts of the world. Particular interest was evinced in the 
machinery by which copies of the Bible are printed for the blind of 
different nationalities. Another party paid a simultaneous visit to the 
publishing house of Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

At 5 o’clock the members assembled at Sion College for tea, which 
had been kindly provided by the Governors of the College. The 
library was afterwards visited, and an examination was made of the 
many rare books which are contained therein. 

The evening session opened at 6.30 p.m., the Rev. J. F. Marr, 
M.A., President of the Court of Governors of Sion College, presiding. 
A conference on the policy of the L.A.A. in its relation to the Public 
Library movement and to the individual assistant was introduced in 
papers by Mr. W. Benson Thorne (Poplar) and Mr. W. Ewart Owen 
(Coventry). Mr. Thorne instanced certain inadequate salaries which 
had recently been offered to librarians, and named a few boroughs 
which, notwithstanding the munificence of Mr. Carnegie, had persis- 
tently refused to adopt the Public Libraries Act, and pleaded for a 
greater enthusiasm on the part of members in order to effect needed 
reforms. Mr. Owen drew attention to the isolation of library assistants 
in provincial towns, and, in view of the increased educational facilities 
which had followed in the wake of the formation of branch associations, 
asked for the sympathy of the central body in order that provincial 
work might be extended. 

The Annual Business Meeting followed, the president (Mr. W. C. 
Berwick Sayers) taking the chair. After the reading of the minutes, 
the Honorary Secretary moved the adoption of the Annual Report, and 
in so doing emphasized the need of united effort and of greater support 
from the library assistants throughout the country, in order to pursue 
the active propaganda which had been the principal concern of the 
Council during the past year. Mr. W. Benson Thorne seconded the 
adoption of the Report, which was carried unanimously. The 
president then moved the adoption of the special “ Report upon the 
Hours, Salaries, and Conditions of Service of Assistants in British 
Municipal Libraries, together with particulars as to Training and 
Educational Facilities.” Mr. J. D. Stewart (Islington) seconded. 
After some discussion, Mr. G. V. Hayward (Watford) moved the 
deletion of the appendix to the Report dealing with the average annual 
salaries paid to library officials in the United Kingdom, being of the 
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opinion that the few library authorities who were paying good salaries 
might be induced to decrease them. Mr. H. W. Poulter (Walthamstow) 
seconded, but the amendment was lost, and the Report as printed, 
adopted. 

The result of the election for officers and council was announced 
as follows :— 


President : W. C. Berwick Sayers, Croydon. 

Vice-President : Joseph Walton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Honorary Treasurer: W. Geo. Chambers, Plumstead, Woolwich. 
Honorary Secretary: Henry T. Coutts, North Islington. 


London Representatives : J. D. Stewart, Islington ; W. B. Thorne, 
Poplar; J. D. Young, Greenwich; Miss O. E. Clarke, Islington ; 
G. R. Bolton, Stoke Newington ; W. G. Hawkins, Fulham ; J. F. Hogg, 
Battersea ; R. F. Bullen, Poplar; H. R. Peters, Lewisham ; R. Cooper, 
Battersea. 


Non-London Representatives: G. W. Strother, Leeds; H. R. 
Purnell, Croydon; W. E. Owen, Coventry; H. W. Checketts, 
Birmingham University ; R. Wright, Sunderland ; W. Morgan, Cardiff ; 
J. Ross, Liverpool ; ‘IT. Coulson, Belfast; J. C. Handby, Bradford ; 
H. G. Sureties, Hornsey 


>t 
LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


oo °O 


Brighton Public Library, etc. Catalogue of an Exhibition of the Work 
of Modern Swedish Artists, April to July, rg11. 36 pp., é/us. 
Price 1s. 

This is the second edition of this catalogue, a fact which seems to 
testify to the success of the exhibition. This is the second of a series 
of exhibitions dealing with the work of Continental Schools, the first 
having been devoted to modern French artists. Once again Mr. 
Roberts has succeeded in gathering a representative collection of 
pictures, and his catalogue, which is, by the way, printed in English 
and Swedish, makes interesting reading. 

Brooklyn Public Library. Books for boys and girls approved by the 
Brooklyn Public Library for use in its children’s rooms. 108 pp. 
Brooklyn, 1911. 

This list has been prepared as a guide to branches of the library 
in selecting books, and as a general work of reference. An attempt 
has been made to include only books which have been tested by use, 
and of good moral tone or of practical utility. About 1,700 titles are 
listed, and the best 200 have been indicated by asterisks. The list is 
in two sections : the first classified, and the second an author catalogue. 
It is naturally of greater value to American than British Libraries. 
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Kristiania: Deichmanske Bibliothek. Register til Norges 
Tidsskrifter. 2, Norsk biografi (til 1909). Hefte 1. 322 pp. 
Kristiania : Commermeyers Boghandel. 1911. 


This is a valuable index to Norwegian periodical literature. The 
present section is devoted to biography (A to Kro), and indexes in 
alphabetical order under the names of individuals, all biographical 
notices up to December, tg90g. The periodicals are entered in full at 
the commencement of the list, so that the references under names of 
persons are quite brief. 


Katalog over beker skikket for Folkeboksamlinger. Utgit av Kuke- 
departementet. Utarbeidet av Karl Fischer. 46 pp. Kristiania: 
Arnesens. IgII. 

A supplement, 1909-11, to the Aa/éa/og issued some years ago and 
noted at the time in the Zidrary World. This work is the Norwegian 
counterpart of the 4.1.4. Catalog. It is classified according to the 
Dewey scheme, and is supplied with an author index. This and the 
Register preceding are typical examples of the enterprise and energy in 
library matters shown by our Norwegian colleagues. 


Minnesota Public Library Commission. Sixth biennial report, 1909-10. 
7° pp. td/us. St. Paul, Minnesota. 1911. 

The first part of this Report is devoted to the advisory and 
instructional work of the Commission, assistance rendered to all classes 
of libraries, summer school for library training, the periodical exchange, 
the Commission’s publications, and a summary of library progress 
during the period covered. in 1goo there were 30 public, 5 free 
association, and 13 subscription libraries. Now there are 78 public, 
29 free association, and 10 subscription libraries. The second part of 
the Report is devoted to travelling libraries, of which there are a large 
number. Altogether the report is a document of considerable value, 
especially to those interested in rural library work. 


New York Public Library. Library School, 1911-12: Circular of 
information. New York. 1911. 

This little ten-page pamphlet gives an interesting statement of the 
work of the school, and includes specimen entrance examination 
questions. 

Ontario, Province of. Report upon Public Libraries, Literary and 
Scientific Institutions, etc., of the Province of Ontario, 1g1o. 
By Walter R. Nursey, Inspector. 120 pp., ¢//us. Ontario: 
Legislative Assembly. 1911. 

It is quite impossible even to summarise the information of this 
report in the space at our disposal. In addition to giving exhaustive 
statistical and other information relative to the numerous library 
activities in Ontario, it contains many notes on special topics in 
librarianship. It is also well illustrated. Mr. Nursey is to be con- 
gratulated upon the production of a clear and valuable report. 
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The authorities of Ontario also publish A Selected List of Books 
recommended by the Ontario Library Association for purchase by the 
Public Libraries of this Province, a quarterly classified (Dewey) list. 


Rochdale Public Libraries. Catalogue of guide books. 34 pp. 
Rochdale, rg11. 


A classified list, arranged according to the subject-classification, of 
books useful to travellers. The entries are very brief, but the list is a 
handy and useful one. 


United States : Library of Congress. Additional references 
relating to Reciprocity with Canada. 44 pp. Washington 
Government Printing Office. 1911. Price 5c. 

Brings up to date the section on reciprocity with Canada in the 
recently issued Zist of References on Reciprocity. Issued in view of the 
wide-spread interest in Canadian affairs aroused by the Reciprocity 
agreement. 


Wisconsin Free Library Commission. The Library and the Com- 
munity: A Summer Library Conference, Madison (Wis.), 
July 12-26, ror. 
A little pamphlet giving particulars of a conference to be held by 
the Wisconsin Library Commission, to which everyone (lay or pro- 
fessional) is invited. 


A well-arranged classified and indexed catalogue of new, remainder 
and secondhand books has just been issued by Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, 
of Charing Cross Road, W.C. The list offers a remarkably good 
selection, and is well worth sending for. 


co 


REVIEWS. 


0 0 O 


HISTORICAL NOVELS. 


A Guide to the best Historical Novels and Tales. By Jonathan 
Nield. London: Elkin Mathews. 1911. Price 8s. 

This, the fourth edition of a well-known reference book, has more 
than doubled in size as compared with the third edition, 1904, the 
number of pages being respectively 540 and 252. Unfortunately all 
the new matter has been added as a large supplement, with the same 
period divisions as the third edition, and the result is two or more 
sequences, when one with a combined index would have been ample. 
It is very puzzling and annoying to have authors and titles in separate 
alphabets, and to have two main chronological sequences as well, 
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making in all six chief places in which to look. Ina new edition Mr. 
Nield should amalgamate the two large chronological tables and put 
the whole of the authors and titles in one alphabet, whilst relegating all 
the other tables and articles to an appendix. Having thus expressed 
our disappointment at the unbusinesslike presentation of the matter, it 
is a pleasure to congratulate Mr. Nield on his industry and resource in 
preparing his supplement, which seems to bring his record quite up-to- 
date. His notes are full of interest, and the number of references 
given to the literature of the subject has been increased. We have 
not been able to find many omissions among the modern novels which 
are still in print, but there are several good books missing which are 
now out-of-print, and perhaps not easily obtainable. The historical 
novels of Archibald Boyd, for example, are far superior to some of the 
comparatively mediocre stuff included. His three romances in the 
style of Dumas, entitled Zhe Cardinal (1854), The Crown Ward 
(1856), and Zhe Duchess (1850) are all worth reprinting. But the sum 
of our thankfulness to Mr. Nield must not be reduced by any more 
criticisms, and librarians and students are so much in his debt for 
valuable service that it would be ungracious not to place on record 
here their great appreciation of his laborious and accurate work. 


LOCAL HISTORY. 


A work of great interest and value, not only to teachers, but to 
antiquaries and general students of history, is 4” Jntroduction to the 
Study of Local History and Antiquities, by John E. Morris and Humfrey 
Jordan (London: Geo. Routledge & Sons, Ltd. [1910], s//us. ; price 
4s. 6d. net). It is a book which might serve as a manual of method 
for the local historian, although its main purpose is to help teachers of 
history to understand and appreciate the bearing which archzological 
remains, architecture, topography and local customs have on historical 
events. It is a most illuminating work which should find a place in 
every Public Library and on the shelves of every school and teacher. 
The illustrations are good and helpful, and the style of the book is 
attractive and readable. 


A QUOTATIONS ANTHOLOGY. 

A book which should interest public speakers is Cyclopedia of 
Illustrations for Public Speakers, containing facts, incidents, stories, 
experiences, anecdotes, selections, etc., for illustrative purposes. With 
cross-references. Compiled and edited by Robert Scott and Wm. C. 
Stiles (New York: Funk and Wagnails Co., 1911 ; price 21s.). The 
title-page describes the contents of the book with some fulness, but it 
may be added that most of the quotations are suitable for preachers 
who want to point a moral, while most of them are from modern 
American journals and other sources. It is quite an amusing book, 
and though arranged in alphabetical order can be read as easily as a 
book of anecdotes. 
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FAR-EAST FAIRY TALES. 

New issues of Fairy Tales of Old Japan, |by] Wm. E. Griffis, and 
Chinese Fairy Stories, by Norman H. Pitman, have been published by 
Messrs. George G. Harrap & Co. at 5s. net each. Both books are 
illustrated in colours, and can be strongly recommended to libraries 
which do not possess the edition of 1908. 


NYASALAND AND RHODESIA. 


A pleasing example of the modern travel-book, in which descrip- 
tion, adventure, and commercial information are mingled, is Mrs. 
Arthur Colville’s A Thousand Miles in a Machilla (London: W. Scott 
Publishing Co. ; price ros. net). It is a narrative of travels, during 
1908, through Nyasaland, Angoniland, and Rhodesia, undertaken by 
Colonel and Mrs. Arthur Colville, and the former contributes two 
chapters upon sport and description of the available game. Northern 
Rhodesia and the other portions of the journey are tracts of country 
not too well known, so that this book is opportune. Perhaps inevit- 
ably, it is occasionally a chronicle of small beer, but it is written in a 
pleasant style, and contains much up-to-date and valuable information. 
It is well illustrated from photographs, is supplied with a map, and is 
indexed. 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 

A popular exposition of the principles of American public admin- 
istration is supplied by William Backus Gritteau in his Government and 
Politics in the United States (London: Geo. G. Harrap & Co. ; price 
5s. net). After a preliminary chapter on some elements of politics, he 
commences with rural local government and works through municipal 
government to State governments. Dealing minutely with the various 
branches of the latter, such as the legislature, the judiciary, police, 
charities, education, etc., this section is perhaps the most interesting 
in the book to English readers. Part 3 deals with the National 
Government, and includes chapters on the Constitution of the United 
States, the Senate, the House of Representatives, the President, finance 
and currency, commercial and military functions, political parties, 
international relations, etc. As the book is written ostensibly for 
secondary schools, the information is given clearly and concisely. The 
field to be covered in 500 pages is enormous, so perhaps it is natural to 
find Public Libraries dismissed in seven lines. There are plenty of 
illustrations, and a valuable feature is the provision of bibliographies. 
To anyone interestec in the devious ways of politics, this volume 
makes quite fascinating reading. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


° ° ° 


To the Editor of Tue Liprary Wor Lp. 

Sir,—At every examination there are criticisms on the questions. 
Where these criticisms are a matter of opinion only, nothing is gained 
by any reply. When, however, a question of fact is involved, there is 
no need to be so reticent. 

In the Library World for May, page 337, there is a reference to 
Section 6 of the recent examination, and a statement is made that 
candidates are not supposed to have any knowledge of the actual 
administration of Museums or Art Galleries, and astonishment is 
expressed that one question asked for details of expenditure on 
Museums. May I be allowed to state that there is nothing whatever 
in the syllabus which justifies this criticism? The syllabus is as 
follows :—“ Legislation and finance. Different kinds of Museums. 
Relations between Museums and Libraries and their mutual depen- 
dence. Relations between picture collections and Libraries.” Surely 
anyone will admit that the expenditure on Museums comes under the 
heading “finance.” The examiners are not responsible for the syllabus, 
but are to examine on it. So long as the syllabus remains in its 
present form, such questions must be asked, and in any case only two 
out of the three questions in that group were to be answered. 


Yours faithfully, 


Public Library, Museums Henry D. Roserts. 
and Art Galleries, Brighton. 


[The difference between Mr. Roberts and our correspondent appears to 
be one of interpretation. He makes out that the presence of the 
word “Finance” in the syllabus entitles him to put a question 
which in reality involves an intimate knowledge of museum 
administration; because no one could prepare a budget of 
expenditure for such an institution without knowing the necessary 
items and the nature of the service involved. Our correspondent 
interprets the word ‘‘ Finance” as applying only to the financial 
provisions of the Museums ‘Act and the Public Libraries Acts. 
He proves the justness of his interpretation by pointing out the 
fact that the following items have been omitted from the revised 
“Syllabus ”—“ Arrangement of museums... Local and special 
museums. Art galleries and exhibitions. State aid. Loan 
collections.” This makes it perfectly clear that a minute knowledge 
of the details of museum administration is not expected of 
candidates, and the very wording of the revised Syllabus itself 
linking up the two subjects—‘“‘ Legislation and Finance ”—clinches 
the argument. No one who has watched the examinations for 
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many years can dispute the fact that the examiners have 
occasionally deviated from the strict reading of the Syllabus. It 
is not easy to find fresh questions every year and the examiners 
deserve as much sympathy as the examined.— Za. ] 


“LIBRARY OF THE FATHERS.” 
To the Editor of THe Liprary Wor vp. 


Dear Sir,—The following information. which I have gained 
through the courtesy of Dr. C. Hagberg Wright of the London Library, 
may be of service to your readers. 

The ‘* Library of the Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church, anterior 
to the division of the East and West,” translated by members of the 
English Church, and edited by E. B. Pusey, J. H. Newman, J. Keble 
and C. Marriott 1838-85, is catalogued in both the British Museum and 
London Library catalogues as having been published in fifty volumes. 
Dr, Wright writes as follows :—“I have had enquiries made concerning 
the ‘ Library of the Fathers’ and find that only forty-eight volumes 
have been issued. The entry of fifty volumes in the British Museum 
catalogue and in our catalogue is due to volumes of the new edition 
issued with different title-pages being counted as separate works.” 

I append a list of volumes 42-48 which forms a useful supplement 
to the list of series given in the Appendix to Lowndes. 

Faithfully yours, 
L. STANLEY JAST. 
Public Library, Croydon. Chief Librarian. 


42.  IreNAEUS, Saint. Bp. of Lyons. Five Books of S. I. against 
Heresies. With fragments that remain of his other works. 
Tr. J. Keble. 1872. 

43, 48. CyriL, Saint. Patriarch of Alexandria. Commentary on Gospel 
according to S. John. 2v. 1874-85. 

44. Curysostom, John, Saint. Abp. of Constantinople. Homilies 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews. Zr. T. Keble. Za. J. 
Barrow. 

45. Ambrose, Saint. Bp. of Milan. Letters. £d. H. Walford. 
1881. 

46. ATHANASIUS, Saint. Patriarch of Alexandria. Later Treatises. 
With Appendix on S. Cyril, etc. £d. W. Bright. 1881. 

47. Cyr, Saint, Patriarch of Alexandria. Five Tomes against 
Nestorius : Scholia on the Incarnation; Christ is One. 
Fragments against Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, the Synousiast. 77. E. B. Pusey; with intro. 
1881. 


v.48 was the last published in this series. 
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L.A. EXAMINATION ESSAYS. 


Zo the Editor of THe Liprary WorLD. 


Si1r,—Several candidates for the professional certificates have 
represented to me that it would be a boon if the subjects set for the 
examination essays were announced earlier. The general feeling 
appears to be that the time which must be devoted to the essay 
seriously interferes with the study of the other subjects of the syllabus 
during the few months immediately preceding the examination in May. 
To the average library assistant whose time for study is necessarily 
limited this is a drawback, especially if the essay be one requiring a 
large amount of research work. It is, therefore, suggested that the 
subjects of the examination essays should be announced in October 
instead of in January as heretofore. Perhaps the Education Com- 
mittee of the Library Association will give this matter their kind 
consideration. 

Yours, etc., 


Henry T. Coutts, Hon. Secretary, 
Library Assistants’ Association. 


North Library, Islington, N. 
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THE SALARIES OF LIBRARIANS AND 
THEIR ASSISTANTS. 


By Ernest A. SavaGe, Librarian, Wallasey Public Libraries. 
°° Oo 


Armado : There is remuneration: [giving him money] for the best ward of 
mine honour is rewarding my dependents. ... . . 


Costard : Jew!—Now I will look to his remuneration. Remuneration! O, 
that’s the Latin word for three farthings; three farthings—remunera- 
tion.— What's the price of this inkle? a penny :—No, I'll give you a 
remuneration: why, it carries it." 


> . . . . 


Costard : Guerdon,—O sweet guerdon! better than remuneration ; eleven-pence 
farthing better: Most sweet guerdon !—I will do it, Sir, in print.” 
Love’s Labour's Lost. Act III., Sc. I. 


HE time is come when the Library Association and the Library 
Assistants’ Association should combine to draw up a scale of 
reasonable salaries for properly qualified service in libraries for 

use (a) in advising authorities seeking information upon the point, and 
(4) as a gauge if they should decide to make a united protest against 
the low remuneration which authorities sometimes disgrace themselves 
by offering to librarians. 

I can foresee three objections to the proposal (1) the difficulty of 
drawing up a scale satisfying all conditions and all men (2) the 
doubtful utility of the scale when library authorities, in many cases, 
have not enough money to pay standard salaries, and (3) the 
unwillingness of members to adopt the principles and tactics of 
trade unionism. 

(1) Let me deal with the lazy man’s objection first. True, it will 
not be child’s play to draw up a scale universally acceptable ; but the 
difficulty should not frighten us. The registration scheme was a hard 
nut to crack, and many people are not content with the kernel ; still it 
is something to work upon. As it is not within human power to please 
everybody, the first scale of standard salaries will give the grumblers 
a pastime ; but our widening experience will show us how to alter and 
improve it, and meantime we may do a little good with it. 

(2) The second objection, though of some importance, may be 
despatched as easily as the first. Public bodies are not commonly 
ungenerous, and, in seventy-five cases out of a hundred, do pay 
librarians as much as they can afford. As blcod cannot be got from a 
stone, why draw up a scale which demands more than they have? 
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Two reasons come to mind. A few towns have removed the limit to 
the rate, and in some cases they can pay a more liberal remuneration. 
What keeps the salaries low in these places? The “ market” price: 
the low salaries paid in the majority of towns,—in the towns with rate- 
bound libraries, where a higher remuneration is not paid because the 
money is not there to pay it. For these towns the scale would be of 
undoubted use. We could point to the salaries set out in it as the 
minima recognised as fair, and any reference to the “remunerations” 
paid in rate-bound towns could be met with the retort that they were 
too low to encourage the best service, and that one of the objects held 
in view in releasing the bond of the rate is to pay fair wages to able 
servants, and thus increase the efficiency of library work. My second 
reason is that the scale would have an educational value. It would state 
our demands: public authorities would no longer be in ignorance of the 
rate of pay which librarians as a body look upon as fair. Even ifa 
rate-bound library authority could pay no more than it does now, still 
in time it would come to recognise how unjustly small was the guerdon 
paid for the services of its library officers. 

‘The protests must be lodged with tact, or the Associations would 
soon have some librarians and assistants by the ears. When the salary 
of an assistant is in question, no protest should be made without the 
consent of the librarian most neatly concerned. Such consent would 
not be refused by any librarian worth his salt if the protest were itself 
made in a proper frame of mind, without satire, and even without 
other than implicit comment. A plain statement of the qualifications 
needed by a man holding the post for which the exiguous salary is 
offered, and a hint ot the labour spent in winning them, witha reference 
to the moderate official scale, should come near answering our purpose. 
And as ail public bodies are inclined to resent interference, if we can 
keep the idea of it recondite in our protest, but can give point and 
emphasis to our aim for improved service, now and again we might be 
wholly triumphant. I am sure it can be done. I am equally sure 
mistakes will be made sometimes. But mistakes are the waste-product 
ol energy. 

(3) It is useless to trouble about the third objection. If any 
members want to avoid the taint of trade unionism let me remind them 
that they cannot help themselves. I say they cannot help themselves, 
not because I believe a majority of the members of the Association 
disagree with them, but because progress in this direction is inevitable. 
A protective attitude is necessary. Indeed we have taken it up 
already. ‘To make a register of librarians was to adopt a principle of 
trade unionism. We sought definite status for the sake of self- 
protection. Before registration the Association was a body of men 
united to propagate the library movement by publishing the advantages 
of libraries and by meeting together for intercommunication on 
subjects of professional interest. Now it tries to secure the welfare of 
ts members as professional men. ‘True the form of protection is weak, 
and will be nominal for some time to come, but the principle has been 
adopted, if not with unanimity, still without much dissension. And 
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remember why it was adopted. The idea was not thought of seriously 
a few years ago. Many members disliked the idea: I daresay most of 
them disliked it. Why, then, was registration carried so easily? 
Librarians are not wont to take things lying down. Two or three 
officers began with the aim of getting a few more guinea subscriptions ; 
but the members as a whole did not care much about this advantage. 
Were the letters F. L. A. the sugar on the pill? Surely not: so far as 
I have observed few librarians use them and none respects them. 
Then how did the proposal to register come to be accepted with so 
little fuss? The truth is the Association was in the grip of 
circumstances. One of its committees had fathered an educational 
and examinational system which bade fair to confer a distinction upon 
the most energetic and hard working of our younger librarians. Mean- 
time a large body of established librarians with a good record of public 
service and riper experience would enjoy no such distinction. If there 
should be any considerable competition for the diploma the situation 
would become uncomfortable, for a new class of hall-marked librarians 
would spring up to compete with a big class of librarians of the smaller 
libraries equally capable and with riper experience. | Nobody who had 
thought about Enylish library affairs at all could imagine that such a 
situation would arise: for, although at first the idea of winning a 
diploma might lure a number of assistants to take up the first stages of 
the examinations, the hard facts of professional life might be safely left 
to dissuade the brightest and most intelligent of them from taking the 
latter, provided they have not gone too far to retreat. Still, though 
such a situation could scarcely arise, yet the fear that it might naturally 
lead a large body of librarians to acquiesce silently in putting a ring 
about themselves, and making the examination the only entrance to 
the ring in future. The freedom of the ring conferred no distinction 
on them, but the bigger the crowd the more surely should we lose sight 
of those who had got in only after the strictest inquiry into their 
intellectual character; the pole star would gieam less brightly were it 
enveloped in the milky way. 

Sordid circumstances therefore forced registration upon the 
members of the association, whether they liked it or not. If I have 
laboured this point it is only because I feel sure that circumstances will 
force us to go further and adopt a standard scale of remuneration. 
Within the past few years some signal examples of parsimony in paying 
librarians have been noticed. I need mention but two typical cases: 
the small borough of Chorley and the proud and wealthy city of 
Liverpool may be bracketed together in the common shame of paying 
an inadequate wage to the officers in charge of their libraries. very 
librarian feels savage when absurd salaries are offered, not because he 
may be concerned in his own person, but because he hates to see the 
work he loves rated ut so low a figure. A man at work on congenial 
labour may be content and happy on exiguous pay: but it wrings his 
withers when the small value set upon it is published broadcast, to be 
the subject of jest in a comic paper and of derisive comment ina 
literary journal ; and the mortification is just as keen whether he 
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receives Armada’s remuneration or is fortunate enough to be among 
the few more generously treated thar his fellows. The natural 
inference drawn by the public is that the pay being so little, the service 
rendered is correspondingly small. But is the service we render so 
paltry as the rate of pay indicates? What are we to make of the 
compliments paid to our work and the stream of unctuous praise of our 
calling which hums and buzzes in the conference room every year and 
mingles with the smoke at the annual dinner. In common honesty we 
must admit that much of this stuff is hyperbole; but is it quite 
insincere,—is it pure humbug? I am afraid it is, for we all know that 
the only real measure of the world’s appreciation of a man’s work is the 
payment made for it in hard cash. 

The Education Committee of the Association began work with 
the idea of improving the status of librarianship by giving younger men 
the opportunity of being better trained. _If the young librarians could 
show that their professional education had been good they could 
command higher pay. Let us look after the education of our assistants, 
and we can leave the question of remuneration on the laps of the gods. 
Offer much and much shall be received. Such was the argument of 
the older librarians. What singular lack of foresight! The outcome 
has been quite otherwise. The Education Committee have made it 
possible for library authorities to obtain well-qualified men without 
offering any better remuneration. Their scheme works in this way : 
Boys and young men, after entering the library service, are led to 
attend the classes organised by the Association and to take the 
examinations. Relying upon the advice of their superiors, these young 
people—or many of them—work hard and win through the whole or 
part of the examination ; and besides doing this work add to it much 
reading over and above that required by the syllabus. A few of them 
do this for self-improvement; most of them in the fond hope of winning 
a reasonably well-remunerated post as librarian or senior assistant. So 
they go on until it is too late for them to win a place in any other 
calling. Then comes the revelation. ‘They find themselves committed 
to a profession in which not more than ten per cent. of the members 
are paid justly for the work they have to do. If they are lucky they 
may obtain a chief post or a good assistantship and be paid the wages of a 
skilled mechanic ; but oftener it will be their lot to join the large number 
of really able workers who labour many years on the wages of second 
rate clerks and who come to think themselves lucky if they are ever 
subject to income tax. A certain fox having lost his tail endeavoured 
to persuade his brother foxes that he looked better without it. Our 
attitude should be more honest. If any young man who loves books 
and has literary tastes reads this, let me advise him that the examina- 
tions for entrance to banking, accountancy, insurance, civil service, 
and other professions, are not more difficult to pass than our 
examinations ; that a good prosecution of his studies for these callings 
will win him higher rewards than will the profession of librarian, 
and that in such profession he will have more leisure to read and 
enjoy the books he loves. Sorry I am to say it. 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE THEORY OF 
CLASSIFICATION. 
By Tuomas Coutson, Belfast Public Libraries, 


HE greater portion of our knowledge is provisional ; what is true 
to-day may be false to-morrow; nor will the future provide a 
remedy for this, for the multiplication of the material of 

knowledge keeps parallel with the extension of knowledge itself. 
Even if no new thing is discovered or invented there are many new 
interpretations to make of things already known, and these interpreta- 
tions will be subliminated to principles and then crystallised into 
dogmas. Who can say to what extent engineering may yet develop? 
To the sum of what human knowledge may eventually grow there can 
be no suggestion. 

Not only do complications arise within the one science itself, but 
discoveries in one branch of science lead to a complete revision of our 
conceptions of other sciences. When Magalhiies sailed across the 
Pacific Ocean without, as was feared, tumbling over the edge of the 
world, men knew that the world must be round, it must hover in space, 
and if so why should not sun, moon, and other planets be similarly 
conditioned? Physics received an enormous impulse from _ this 
revolution in cosmic conceptions. ‘Throughout the nineteenth century 
the sciences of geology, biology, and chemistry, were almost entirely 
non-mathematical. But a great change is at hand. Geology, by its 
recently discovered association to radio-activity, has come slowly under 
the influence of mathematical prediction and analysis. It seems 
possible that we may shortly be able to calculate the history of rocks 
by measuring their radio-activity and their chemical composition. 
Should it prove possible thus to arrange the rocks in order of their age, 
not only will the science of geology be transformed, but the science of 
biology too, will require re-writing. For the age of fossil bones will 
then be ascertained upon a new basis. Indeed, if we believe those 
who admire the brilliant statistical work of Prof. Karl Pearson, regions 
of heredity and evolution promise to become a branch of applied 
mathematics. Chemistry is receiving a new constitution from Sir J. J. 
Thomson and the school of workers he has instructed at Cambridge, 
instruction of a largely mathematical nature. Thus it will be seen that 
our ideas are constantly in a state of flux, and in order to make a 
comprehensive view of our united knowledge of science we must 
welcome any means of formulating our knowledge more definitely, 
expressing it more exactly, making it more intelligible by comparison, 
and, above all, classifying it accurately by the finest analysis and 
adapting it to practical needs. 
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If, at times, the reader may object that this wealth of scientific 
detai! is unnecessary for the work of classifying books let him recognise 
at the outset that the knowledge of theoretic classification is the 
Ariadne’s thread which is to guide us through the labyrinthine paths 
of knowledge when we have to consider the practical efficacy of a 
practical scheme of classification. 

According to Richardson,* “the fullest and most exact form of 
the definition ” of the science of classification is “ the putting together 
of like things.” Classification is first a separating and then a uniting. 
The use of the science in our daily life is so frequent and familiar that 
we are unconscious of the many advantages which its use affords. To 
gain a comprehensive view of a number of objects or facts it is 
necessary to classify them ; and the process of classification is exercised 
whenever we judge between two or more things, because we first think 
of their resemblance, or lack of resemblance. Moreover, as every 
common name is the name of a class of ideas or objects, whenever we 
judge between two things we are also judging between the two classes 
to which the two things belong. When we think of a man we at once 
separate all objects into two classes—those which have human attributes 
and those which have not those attributes. 

But the science of systematic classification with which we are here 
concerned carries us beyond the broad definition mentioned above. 
Whereas the simplest classification of which we have spoken we classify 
with one principle only (#¢., the principle which accords most nearly 
with the purpose we may have in view), in systematic classification 
every point of difference which will facilitate investigation must be 
considered. It is necessary, in order that the human mind may retain 
clear impressions of objects and ideas, not merely to consider 
independent units but to consider as large a number of phenomena as 
possible. Nor can we apply certain arbitrary standards with equal 
facility to a number of sciences, because each science has its 
characteristics and must therefore have its own standards. The first 
requirement in the formation of a system of classification is to select 
the characteristics by which a thing is to be judged. Nature, of course, 
knows no such separation, but that does not matter; it is only 
differentiation of material supplied by nature. Having selected these 
characteristics we proceed to form groups of objects where important 
differences exist. It is this science of forming divisions of selected 
characters which we call systematic classification. 

Prof. Huxley wrote :—“ By classification of any series of objects 
is meant the actual or ideal arrangement together of those which are 
alike and the separation of those which are unlike ; the purpose of the 
arrangement being primarily to disclose the correlations or laws of 
union, of properties, or circumstances ; and secondarily to facilitate 
the operations of the mind in clearly receiving and retaining in the 
memory the characteristics of the object in question.” It is, then, 
apparent that classification is an important branch of scientific study. 


* Richardson. Classification: Theoretical and Practical. p. 1. 
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For with a few simple divergencies from a pattern numerous combina- 
tions can be made, so that in place of having to remember the 
characteristics of each individual, we can, by a process of classification, 
reduce the whole series of objects into groups, each of which possesses 
Certain properties or circumstances not to be found among the 
individuals of another group. Further, once we ascertain what are the 
properties of an individual in any such group, we can then infer that 
the same properties exist in all the other individuals within that group. 

But something more is required than the mere partitioning of a 
class into groups. The objects must be arranged in their groups, and 
the groups in their classes according to the degree of their affinity. 
The distribution must be such that those species which most closely 
resemble one another will be adjacent, and the relative proximity 
between two species will suggest the degree of difference or affinity 
between their characteristics. Before a system can receive approval, 
the division and sub-division of its classes must be in relation to the 
importance of the characters which show resemblance. This is the 
principle of the subordination of characters. 


LOGICAL BASIS OF CLASSIFICATION. 

In the formation of a scheme of classification the greatest care 
must be exercised in the selection of the terms which are to be used as 
names for the divisions. The use of equivocal terms will lead to 
boundless confusion when the scheme is put to practical use. Thus 
the use of a certain word may bring a clear but not exact meaning to 
our minds, and in order to avoid any abiguity it is necessary to choose 
words in classification which give the most clear definition of the 
object. Most terms, though not all, have a two-fold meaning, their 
Meaning in ex/ension and their meaning in infension. Prof. Jevons thus 
defines their meanings. ‘* The meaning of a term in extension consists 
of the objects to which the term may be applied ; its meaning in inten- 
sion consists of the qualities which are necessarily possessed by objects 
possessing the name.”* Thus, the term “animal” can be applied 
to all those animals which have existed, which do exist, and which 
may exist in the future. This is the meaning of “ animal” in extension. 
But the word is sometimes applied in a different manner, that is, to 
denote things which have certain features. As, for instance, they must 
all have life, the power to digest food, the power of voluntary move- 
ment and sensation. So that when we use the word ‘‘animal” in 
intension it is to indicate an object which possesses those attributes. 
Some logicians have adopted the terms connotation and denotfation in 
place of intension and extension, as having a clearer and stricter 
meaning. A connotative term is defined by Mill as “one which 
denotes a subject and implies an attribute.” A non-connotative term 
indicates a subject without any reference to its attributes. 

With these meanings of terms in view it is made clearer to us that 
the terms selected for use in a system of classification must clearly 


* Elementary lessons in logic, p. 37. 
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indicate the subjects they represent and none other. Further, they 
should imply the attributes of the group of objects or ideas which they 
are used to represent. The terms used should not be figurative or 
ambiguous; nor synonymous with the name of another class; nor 
should they ever be negative. 

It is to be regretted that a definite system of nomenclature similar 
to that which botanists use, cannot be applied with equal facility to 
the whole of a scheme of classification. This definition, per genus et 
aifferentiam, mentions a term which implies the attributes of the genus 
and the second term, the differentia, marks the attributes which 
distinguish the species from all others in the genus. 

Every name which signifies attributes is potentially the name of a 
number of objects, but it need not be the name of any one of them. 
So that when we employ a name to connote attributes the things which 
possess those attributes are constituted a class. But in affirming the 
attributes of an object we perform, not classification, but predication. 


FIVE PREDICABLES. 


The five predicables are the varieties of class name which we may 
predicate of a thing. They were advanced as we now know them by 
Porphyry in his “ Introduction to the categories of Aristotle,” as an 
improvement upon Aristotle’s four-fold scheme of predication.* They 
are Genus, Species, Difference, Property and Accident. A genus is a 
class of objects which is divided into minor classes. The character- 
istics of the objects which form a genus must be common to all other 
objects in the same genus, and must be sufficient to distinguish it from 
an object in any other genus. ‘‘ Triangle” is a genus distinguished 
from other geometrical figures by the possession of three sides and 
three angles. A species is one of the classes into which the genus is 
divided. It too, like the genus, must have its characteristics which 
serve to divide it from any other species, even of the same genus. We 
have spoken of the genus “ Triangle.” This genus we can divide into 
three species, Equilateral, Isosceles and Scalene, each having in common 
three angles and three sides, but the arrangement of the sides is in each 
case sufficient to distinguish that class from the other two. The 
difference is the quality or qualities possessed by the members of 
a species and not possessed by the members of another species. If we 
take the sum of the characteristics of a species, they are greater than 
the sum of the characteristics of their genus: for we have seen that 
the various species of a genus have qualities in common, but have in 
addition a quality or qualities which are common only to the individuals 
of that species. These additional qualities or characteristics are the 


* “([.) Definition: the aggregate of all the attributes which fully explain the 
nature of the subject. (II.) Propium: a mark which invariably belongs 
to the subject and to nothing else, but is not the attribute which would be 
mentioned to explain the nature of the subject. (III.) Genus: a mark which 
invariably belongs to the subject, but not to that alone. (IV.) Accidens: 
an attribute which may or may not belong to the subject.””. Weldon’s Manua! 
of Logic, vol. I, p> 78. 
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difference. A Property may be defined as any quality which an object 
may possess and which is possessed by all other objects of the same 
species, but which does not serve to distinguish its possessor from 
objects of another species. An accident is a quality which may or may 
not belong to a class, its presence or absence is indifferent to the class’s 
relations with other classes, so long as its absence or presence does not 
affect the other qualities of the object to which it belongs. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


The object of classification in relation to scientific purpose, 
says J. S. Mill, is “to provide that things shall be thought of in such 
groups and those groups in such order as will best conduce to their 
remembrance and to the ascertainment of their laws.”” To accomplish 
this end all the characteristics of the objects must be investigated, their 
resemblance compared, and when found constant a class formed of the 
objects which possess these resemblances. Prof. Jevons thus defines 
a characteristic : ‘‘ Any conspicuous and easily discriminated property 
which we . . . select for the purpose of deciding to which class 
an object belongs.” In dividing a genus we select a characteristic 
which is possessed by some of its members and not by others 
and this serves as the basis of division (fumdamentum divisionis). 
It is obvious that if different characteristics are taken as the 
basis for division a genus can be divided into various classes 
according to the characteristics selected, and the species would not 
therefore contain the same individuals by each process of division. 
In analysing a genus the first division exhausts the “ basis of division,” 
and for purposes of sub-division a new basis must be chosen. The 
first basis of the division of geometrical figures is the form of the lines 
(straight or curved), this is discarded after the first species are formed, 
and the number of sides is substituted as the basis when these species 
are treated for division. 

There will be difficulty in deciding which characteristics should 
be selected as the standards for classifying. Mill says: ‘‘ We must 
consider the most important attributes those which constitute most, 
either by themselves or by their effects, to render the things like one 
another and unlike other things.” A character is regarded as of greater 
or smaller importance according to the greater or smaller resemblances 
which it accompanies. There are characters which serve to indicate the 
possession of other characters and they are of more importance than 
those which have no such index. These determinant characters will 
be selected in accordance with the purpose to which the classification 
is to be put. For instance, the student of botany may arrange his 
classification of plants according to certain known features which will 
enable him to ascertain their natural relationships according to 
structure. But to a farmer the classification of plant life will be 
based upon the marketable value of the plants, and the possibility of 


* Principles of Science, p. 709. 
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their cultivation in the soils of which his land is composed. Con- 
sequently then, the characteristics which will serve as the standards 
for the student of physiological botany would be valueless to the 
farmer. It only remains to add that the characteristics which will be 
of most value when once selected must be applied inflexibly and 
without change throughout the scheme. 


NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL SYSTEMS. 


We have spoken of the multiplicity of ways in which objects may 
be classed, but we can at once distinguish between two methods of 
arrangement, natural and artificial. Allusion has been made to Mill’s 
aictum that the object of classification is to provide that things will be 
thought of in groups and those groups in such order that we can 
ascertain some of the laws of the things classified by noting 
their position in the system. To accomplish this all the inherent 
characteristics of the objects must be considered, their importance 
discussed, their resemblances compared, and when found constant a 
class is formed of the objects possessing the resemblances. Having 
formed groups according to the most important characteristics, it is 
then necessary to proceed to further sub-division by taking considera- 
tion of less important characteristics and forming groups of the objects 
which contain them in the larger classes. The systematic arrangement 
of these groups in such a manner that those objects which have the 
closest analogy are brought nearest to one another is a mat¢ura/ order. 

On the other hand in an arfificial system some point of difference 
is arbitrarily selected, and the arrangement is then made according to 
the possession of this and similar points. An outstanding feature of 
these artificial systems is, that though useless for scientific purpose they 
are easy of application and easily understood ; because the qualities 
selected as the standards are mostly those which are apparent without 
more than a superficial examination. It is quite conceivable that in an 
artificial system the grouping of objects in a class, will exhibit, if traced 
to their origin, some natural relationship. But this chance grouping of 
closely related objects, and the ease with which the system can be 
applied does not compensate for the lack of a definite connection 
between natural relations. Some arbitrary treatment, it is true, is 
almost inevitable in classification, for “system is the evolution of the 
thinking brain and serves the special needs of the human under- 
standing.” Whenever the group of objects forming a species does not 
admit of further division we can then resort to an artificial arrangement 
as an aid to memory. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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MODEL QUESTIONS IN CLASSIFICATION. 


By W. C. Berwick Savers, Sud-dibrarian, 
Croydon Public Libraries. 


oo°0 


HAVE on more than one occasion been asked if it were possible to 
draw up a set of questions dealing with the general principles of 
classification in such a comprehensive manner that a student who 

could answer them satisfactorily would be sure of a place in the pass- 
list of the Library Association. Frankly, | think, within the limits 
proposed—twelve questions—it is well-nigh impossible to accomplish 
this ; but an effort may be made to approximate to the desired set. 
The papers set by the examiners for tne past few years cover the 
ground to some extent, but it is almost out of the question to expect 
examiners to set comprehensive questions each year; indeed, such a 
feat on their part would be an almost superhuman intellectual effort. 
Moreover, until this year the tundamentals of classification have been 
slighted in a remarkable way by the examiners; so that, while an 
examination of the questions of past years is a necessary precaution to 
be taken in self-defence by every student, these questions will not as a 
whole give him a very wide or educated view of the principles. ‘This 
does not mean for a moment that the questions have not been within 
the scope of the syllabus. Ihey have. It means merely that the 
syllabus has not been covered as a whole. 

I am not concerned here with the approach to the study of 
Classification, further than to say that it is not through a study of 
the existing vibliographical schemes, but through the principles upon 
which those schemes are, or should be, designed. ‘I'hat some of the 
schemes offend the rules will be patent to the student who has an idea 
ot the logical bases ; but this is by the way. Itis not possible either 
to give a course of reading on the subject within the limits of this note ; 
but students who are preparing for the lectures at the London School 
of Economics, tor the classes given by Mr. E. A. Savage at Liverpool, 
or for the correspondence classes of the Library Association, will 
find the few recommendations to be made here worthy of their con- 
sideration as a valuable preliminary course to be undertaken belore the 
actual study commences. 

For the terminology of classification, there is no better work than 
Jevons’ Zéementary Lessons in Logic, which should be read through, 
and not laid aside when the chapter headed “ Classitication” is read. 
lt is specially useful in that it gives the student a grounding in scienutic 
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method, which is invaluable in the later approach to actual schemes. 
Richardson’s Classification may fitly follow, and when the student has 
read this work, which is packed with suggestions and material for 
thought, about three times, he may be considered sufficiently advanced 
to read the chapter on Classification in Jevons’ Principles of Science. 
Not until then should he undertake the writings of Mr. James Duff 
Brown, beginning with the capital little anual of Library Classification, 
if he can get it. The promised book of Mr. Brown on our subject will 
doubtless supersede the little Manua/, and its coming should therefore 
be welcomed by all students. ‘The introduction to the Swdject Classt- 
fication is a valuable contribution to the study, but its reading should 
be postponed until the student is well advanced, and then is best 
pursued under the direction of a teacher, and that for reasons not 
connected with its simplicity. In a different way, the same instruction 
applies to the introduction to the Decimal Classification. ‘Theory 
focussed upon a special scheme should always be studied when the 
student is sufficiently equipped to equate it properly. 

As the study proceeds the student will find it necessary to read 
many articles in the professional journals, as some of the more interest- 
ing problems are not yet treated in books. An article which should 
by no means be neglected, is that on “ Library Classification,” by 
Mr. L. Stanley Jast, in Greenwood’s Aritish Library Year-Book for 
1900-01 ; this, however, deals with the actual work of classification, 
and is also better read in the later stages of the study. 

It the would-be examinee goes through this course of reading, he 
will be ready to obtain the best results from the teacher when he 
commences his lectures or classes. ‘The study, if pursued merely from 
poring over schemes, is the driest and most difficult on the syllabus ; if 
pursued along the lines suggested, it will prove a source of intellectual 
pleasure and interest, and one of the most educative of studies. It 
trains a man to think consecutively, to marshal ideas, to see perspectives 
in almost every sphere of thought. It is quite true that the examination 
as it is set at present can be passed without this good training, but we 
are thinking more of the study of Classification than the mere winning 
of a certificate, however desirable the latter may be. 

These questions, then, cannot be exhaustive, but they touch many 
branches of the study, and will serve as a rough indication of the points 
the student may, wisely emphasize in his private reading. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. State briefly, with any explanations you are able to offer, 
the fundamental logical rules of Classification. 

2. “Terms must have an invariable meaning in Classifica- 
tion.” “The use of two characteristics in Classification would 
lead to cross-division.” Explain these statements with examples. 

3. Define the peculiar differences in Philosophical and 
Bibliographical Classification, giving an example of each; and 
define the difference between natural and artificial characteristics 

as the basis of arrangement. 
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4. Explain the hierarchy of a Classification Schedule, defin- 
ing the steps by which it divides, and the necessity for mutual 
exclusiveness in class, division, sub-division, and section. 

5. Define Critical Classification, and give an example 
of it, imaginary or otherwise. 

6. In order to make a Bibliographical System practical it 
must be equipped with certain auxiliaries. Examine this 
statement, using the auxiliaries of the Decimal, Expansive, and 
Subject Systems to explain your meaning. 

7. What are the qualities required in a sound notation ? 
Give examples of “mixed” and “pure” notations respectively, 
and of one in which arbitrary signs are used. Explain also the 
auxiliaries of notation, and especially the application of those 
devised by Biscoe, Cutter, Jast, Merril, and Stewart’s adaptation 
of the last named. 

8. The Subject System has a specific index ; the Decimal and 
ixpansive Systems have relative indexes. Explain and examine 
the functions of each form, exhibiting in your answer what you 
conceive to be the correct method of approaching a Classifica- 
tion Scheme in classifying a book. 

g. Compare the merits of rigid and relative location. 

10. “Classify by subject and then by form.” Define the 
terms, and the difference between “outer” and “inner” form, 
and then explain the statement by examples. 

11. Criticise the axiom that it does not matter where a 
subject appears in a Classification so long as it is indexed. 

12. ‘*Classification cannot supersede cataloguing, nor should 
the functions of the two things be confused.” Examine this 
statement. 

I do not think the above examination is an easy one; but I am 
convinced that a student who in four hours can compass the questions 
satisfactorily, without reference to his text-books, has a fair chance of 
satisfying even a rigorous examiner. ‘The actual application of schemes 
can only be learned by practical work, but the student who can work 
the paper given in the manner suggested, ought to be able to approach 
any scheme intelligently. I suggest that if the student will classify once 
weekly the four centre pages of an issue of Zhe Zimes, he will find the 
exercise an excellent test of his knowledge and skill. 
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THE NEW DURBAN MUNICIPAL LIBRARY. 


o0o°90 


“HE new municipal library of Durban, of which we reproduce a 
‘| plan, is situated in the palatial municipal buildings, which were 
opened in May, 1910. A glance at the plan will show that the 
rooms are both commodious, well arranged, well lighted and ventilated. 
Special provision is made for children, and a room is set aside for 
Atricana. ‘The library contains over 14,000 books, and the reference 
department is one of the best in the Province. Files of South Africa, 
the Natal Mercury, Natal Advertiser, Natai Witness, and the Govern- 
ment Gazette are kept. forming a complete history of many years. In 
the reading room (free to all) there are over 100 newspapers and 
magazines. ‘The lending department issued 34,000 books last year, 
many visitors taking advantage of the cheap monthly subscription of 
2s. 6d., with 10s. dey osit (returnable). The arrangements of the rooms, 
the furnishing of which has just been completed, have been carried out 
under the direction of a committee consisting of the Deputy Mayor, 
the ex-president of the library, the borough engineer, and the librarian 
(Mr. W. Osborn). 

The library is open every day except Sundays and general holidays. 
Hours for exchange of books, 10 a.m. till 6 p.m. ; Fridays, ro a.m. ull 
8 p.m. ; Saturdays, 10 a.m. till 3 p.m. New books are added to the 
shelves every week, and a list of accessions—sent to all the hotels—is 
issued once a month. 


Mr. William Osborn, J.P., the librarian, to whom much of the success 
of the library is due, was born in Surrey. He left England for South 
Africa in 1891, and alter spending some time in education work, was 
chosen in 1895, out of fifty applicants, for the position of chief librarian 
to the Durban Public Library, and in 1903 was appointed secretary 
to the Committee, and a Justice of the Peace for the Burough. During 
the late war he served on the Committee for the distribution of gifts to 
the soldiers, when 13,879 parcels were despatched to the front, and 
received the thanks of the Generals for providing the men with literature. 
He is a Freemason (English Lodge), and as a mark of esteem, had a 
receipt for ten years’ subscription presented to him. President, 
Cambrian Society, 1902-3; Vice-President, Durban Y.M C.A., 1903-5 ; 
President, Durban Pickwick Club, 1905-6 ; Vice-President, Natal Prison 
Reform League; Member of Native Affairs Reform League, and 
Speaker, Durban Parliament, 1908-9. His recreation is_ public 
lecturing. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


oo°o 


NE very simple item in the co-ordination of the libraries of 
London might be carried out much more thoroughly than is the 
case at present, and with hardly any trouble. It is impossible 

for one municipal library to contain more than a selection of the 
world’s literature, and consequently the needs of readers cannot always 
be met. But although a particular Public Library may not contain a 
special book, some other Public Library may; and an easy way of 
ascertaining this is to obtain the printed catalogues of all the municipal 
libraries within the metropolitan district, and to make them available to 
the public. \.ondon Libraries are fairly close to one another, and many 
a reader would consider it worth while to make a short pilgrimage to 
obtain a special book for reference. The establishment of an organised 
system of inter-library loans—already in existence to a limited extent— 
requires a certain amount of machinery, but obtaining and making 
publicly available the catalogues of the libraries is so simple a matter 
that it might be done at once. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Leicester Daily Post puts forward a plea for 
a new kind of travelling library. He says :—‘ Newspapers are too 
closely printed and in too small type to make good railway reading, and 
most of the books on sale at the stations are either too dear or are too 
trivial for the taste of the man or woman who delights in reading. In 
these days of corridor carriages there does not seem any reason why the 
Japanese innovation of train libraries should not be copied with success. 
It could be made to pay its way, too, for we should all be prepared to 
lay out a copper or two for the opportunity of reading a volume from 
the library shelves, if those shelves happened to contain some literary 
treasure that appealed to us—and on a train journey we are not apt to 
be particular what we read, so long as the print is good.” 


A RATHER curious condition of affairs exists at Dewsbury. When 
established, the Public Library served the old borough only, and was 
maintained by a penny rate. Now the population of the borough has 
been doubled by the inclusion of three adjoining townships, there is no 
power to levy a library rate within these townships, but the inhabitants 
have the privilege of using the lending library and other departments. 
Mr. T. W. Hanp, city librarian of Leeds, has contributed a brief 
history of ‘‘ Leeds booksellers, printers, and libraries” to the current 
issue of Book Auction Records. 

THE idea of the Public Library as a general “information bureau” is 
growing in popularity, and of late there has been an increasing 
tendency to systematize this department of reference library work. In 
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some of the larger library systems, facilities have been afforded to 
enquirers by the installation of the telephone. Readers living at a 
distance are thus enabled to renew their books, and to obtain informa- 
tion which is easily accessible, without coming to the library. This 
progressive method of library administration has recently been put into 
practice at Brighton, the telephone having been extended to the 
reference library, so that the townspeople will be able to communicate 
in this way with the department any week day from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


Mr. R. A. PEeppIE has delivered a lecture on ‘ How to use the 
Reading Room of the British Museum” on three recent Saturday 
afternoons in the Museum Lecture Hall to audiences of eighty-three, 
sixty-six and sixty-five. The method adopted in the lecture has been 
to describe the general character of the library and the plan of the 
reading room, followed by a description of the general catalogue and 
some elucidation of the main difficulties apparent to new readers. 
Some time was also given to the catalogues of music, newspapers, 
and Mr. Fortescue’s Subject Index. The lectures concluded with the 
details of two special searches—one for a particular book and the other 
for works on a special subject. 


CONSIDERABLE dissatisfaction seems to be rife in Manchester over the 
selection of plans for the new central library building. A number of 
the premiated designs, it is said, did not comply with the conditions 
as to area and cost, thus gaining certain advantages over those designs 
in which the conditions were adhered to strictly. 


THE foundation-stone of the National Library of Wales at Aberystwyth 
was laid by His Majesty the King, on Saturday, July «5th. The setting 
of the impressive scene (says the Daily Zedegraph) was worthy of a 
great occasion. By the munificent generosity of Lord Rendel, the 
building will be reared upon one of the finest sites in Wales. On the 
summit of a hill overlooking the town of Aberystwyth, and a far-standing 
prospect of mountain and sea, a wide amphitheatre had been raised. 
Within it was assembled a great concourse of the leading citizens of 
South Wales. All classes in the community were represented, and the 
proceedings were marked by intense loyalty and enthusiasm. On the 
southern side of the amphitheatre, a pavilion, draped in green and white, 
was erected, beneath which the ceremony was to take place. The King 
and Queen arrived at the entrance at half-past three, where they were 
received by Sir John Williams (president of the National Library) and 
Lady Williams. A guard of honour, composed of bluejackets from the 
Fleet, was mounted at the entrance, and presented arms as the King 
and Queen descended from their carriage, and the band of the South 
Wales Borderers played “God Save the King.” As they entered the 
pavilion the Royal Standard was unfurled on the flagstaff, and the 
second division of the Home Fleet, consisting of eight battleships and 
a cruiser, fired a Royal salute of twenty-one guns. Sir John Williams 
presented to their Majesties the vice-president of the library and Mrs. 
Herbert Lewis, the treasurer and librarian, the Earl of Lisburne and 
Lady Enid Vaughan, and Sir Edward and Lady Webley-Parry-Pryse. 
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A procession was formed and their Majesties passed to the platform in 
front of the pavilion, where two huge blocks of yrey British granite, each 
weighing two-and-a-half tons, were poised above the foundations that 
had been prepared for them. As they entered, a bouquet of pink 
carnations was presented to Her Majesty by Miss Alice Mostyn Lewis, 
the daughter of the vice-president, and Miss Amy Morfydd Ballinger, 
daughter of the librarian, presented a similar bouquet to Princess Mary. 
This being done, the chairman of the Building Committee, Major Evan 
Jones, High Sheriff of Pembroke ; Mr. Sydney Kyffin Greenslade, the 
architect of the library ; and the contractors for the building, Mr. 
H. W. Wilcock and Mr. John Wood, were presented to the King. 
Before the actual ceremony of laying the foundation-stone was performed, 
yet another incident had to take place. On behalf of the Court of 
Governors of the National Library the president, Sir John Williams, 
read and presented a loyal address. His Majesty, in reply, said :— 

**It is with the most sincere gratification that I receive this loyal address 
of greeting from the President and Court of Governors, the Council, 
and the librarian of the National Library of Wales. Wales has always 
been remarkable for the consistent energy and self-sacrifice with which 
its people make common cause for the furtherance of moral, intellectual, 
and esthetic ideals. ‘The movement for the creation of this National 
Library was fostered by the successful establishment, through voluntary 
effort, of the University College of Wales. Both institutions are very 
striking monuments of national enterprise. The patriotic initiative of 
the leaders of the movement, the generous labours of the Welsh Library 
Committee, and the wholehearted co-operation of rich and poor received 
a fitting recognition in the Royal Charter granted by my beloved father. 
The building, of which I am to lay the first stone to-day, will provide 
a worthy home for the books, manuscripts, pictures, and works of all 
kinds which are now housed temporarily in the University or have been 
promised by generous benefactors. When these great collections are 
gathered together under one stately roof, they will constitute a library 
which will achieve the aim of its originators, in that it will not only 
represent the common literature and art of Wales, but will reflect every 
phase of the national life and industries. I am confident that the 
Governors and the Council of the library realise the greatness of that 
trust, and will be faithful custodians of the treasures committed to their 
keeping. On behalf of the Queen and the Prince of Wales I thank 
you for the cordial terms in which you refer to their presence with me 
today, and I am most grateful for your prayers and good wishes and 
for the assurance of your devotion to our throne and person.” The 
King then handed to Sir John Williams a copy of the reply in English 
and another in Welsh, and, addressing him, said: “I have great pleasure, 
Sir John, in handing you the Grand Cross of the Victorian Order. 
Keep it in memory of to-day.” The crowd saw the incident, and 
cheered loudly. Proceeding to a corner of the platform, his Majesty 
laid the foundation-stone with the customary formula. Her Majesty, 
the Queen, then laid the south-east corner stone. The ceremony 
having been performed, a hymn was sung in Welsh, and their Majesties 
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then left the pavilion. Outside the King inspected the Royal pavilion, 
after which the Royal procession moved off en route to Aberystwyth 
University. 


Mr. LEONARD STOKES, President of the R.I.B.A., has agreed to act as 
assessor to judge the designs now received for the new central library 
building at Deptford. 


Tue Johannesburg Public Library has been enlarged by the opening 
of a new reading room on June 2gth. Up to the present there have 
been shops on the ground floor of the library building, but these have 
now been done away with and a reading room substituted. A large 
annual sum has been sacrificed, but it is expected that the library will 
benefit considerably by this enterprising proceeding. The library has 
since (July 24th) received a bequest described as of “ priceless value.” 
This consists of the collection of books, papers, etc., collected by the 
late Hon. Jan H. Hofmeyr, who played an important part in the 
political and social history of South Africa. The collection is of great 
historical interest. 


Dr. ANDREW CARNEGIE has increased his grant towards the Suilding 
of the new library at Rathmines (Dublin) from £7,500 to £8,500. 


By the inauguration of the Plumstead Library Literary Society on July 
17th, the three societies affiliated together as “The Woolwich Borough 
Libraries Literary Association,” have now been finally established, and 
the committees and officers duly elected. There are some 250 
members already of the three societies, which is a very good start, in 
view of the fact that the movement began in the summer, when it is 
difficult to get public meetings well attended. 


A new Children’s Department has been added to the Aberdeen Public 
Library. Hitherto the Juvenile Department has been merely a corner in 
the ordinary lending department, and the children have had no reading 
room. By the Town Council’s special grant from the Common Good, 
however, the library committee have been able to reconstruct internally 
half of the old general reading room in the basement o! the central library 
buildings, and have provided there a new juvenile library and reading 
room. ‘Ihe lending library portion of the department consists of about 
6,000 volumes, and the children are allowed free access to the shelves. 
The alteration also enables the committee, for the first time, to provide 
a proper supply of children’s magazines and reading tables. ‘The 
department was opened on July rath. 


AT Stourbridge it has been decided to adopt a scheme extending the 
advantages of the library to the pupils in the elementary schools. Book 
boxes, each containing about thirty volumes, will be lent to both boys’ 
and girls’ departments of the schools in the urban district free of 
charge, and changed periodically. The books will be available either 
for silent reading in the schools, or to be read at home, as the head 
teachers may prefer. It is confidently anticipated that by this new 
departure the usefulness of the library will be largely increased. 
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Tue Bursill Institute and Library, East Collingwood, South Vancouver, 
was formally opened on June 23rd. 

In the competition for the new library at Dalmuir (Glasgow), the plans 
submitted by Messrs. Gardiner, Miller & White, Glasgow, have been 
awarded first place. The cost of the new library is to be £10,000. 
THE first permanent Public Library building in Deptford was opened 
by the Mayor in New Cross Road on July 24th. The money for the 
erection of the building has been provided by Dr. Carnegie, who has 
also given £.4,500 for the erection of branch libraries in the borough. 
In this case Dr. Carnegie has waived his usual stipulation that the site 
should be provided free of cost to the rates, and the amount necessary 
has been provided out of the penny rate. 


At Dundee the apartment at present occupied as a reading room and 
reference library in the Albert Hall is to be reconstructed when the 
new premises in Ward Road are opened, and the Albert Hall will be 
devoted exclusively to the purposes of a students’ reference library. 

Dr. CARNEGIE has promised to open the new library building at St. 
Albans, on October roth. 

In 1903 Dr. Carnegie offered to pay for a library building for Dover, 
but the offer lapsed through neglect. The question of providing a 
a library has again come before the authorities, and Dr. Carnegie has 
agreed to renew his offer, but up to the present nothing has been 
settled. Considerable confusion seems to prevail in the minds of the 
Dover authorities as to the real nature of a Public Library. 

AT a special meeting of the Weymouth Town Council on July 28th 
convened to consider the provision of a Public Library, nothing 
definite was settled. Dr. Carnegie’s offer of a building has already 
been accepted, but the authorities continue to leave the matter in 
suspension. It has now been deferred for a further two years. 

Mr. RuPpERT SANDERSON, assistant in charge of the Central Lending 
Library, Bolton, has been appointed to a position on the senior staff of 
the John Rylands’ Library, Manchester. 

WE regret to have to record the death of Mr. Thomas Formby, late of 
the Liverpool Public Libraries. Mr. Formby entered the service of 
the library in 1854, and retired on superannuation after half a century 
of faithful work, in 1904. 

THE death is announced of Mr. David Scott, librarian of Peterhead for 
many years. Mrs. Scott and her daughters have been appointed to 
succeed him 

In succession to Mr. Wyer, the American Library Association have 
elected Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf, vice-librarian Buffalo Public Library, to 
be president for the coming year. This is the first occasion on which 
a lady has attained to this honour. 
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THE L.A. EXAMINATIONS, 19%}. 
A CRITICISM OF THE PAPERS. 


By T. E. TURNBULL, ewcastle-upon-Tyne Public Libraries. 


ITERARY HISTORY.—The examiners were again Dr. Baker 
and Mr. Pollard, and the papers were framed on accustomed 
lines. Questions in the “ general” part of the examination 

ranged from pre-Conquest times to “Omar” Fitzgerald, and included 
one of topical interest in No. 2, which asked for an account of the 
growth of the English Bible. No. 5 was a question of somewhat 
unusual type: the candidate was asked to “explain and _ illustrate 
seven” of a mélange of eleven literary terms, such as chapbook, 
fabliau, masque, and picaresque. By the way, one is rather struck by 
the obsession of the number “7 ” over the examiners in this subject. 
“Seven” questions were to be attempted both in the morning and 
afternoon papers, students were required to define “seven” terms in 
question 5, ‘‘ scven” specified books were to be characterised in No. 7, 
one had to give “seven” translations in question 10, “seven” books 
had to have notes written upon them in question 5 (afternoon), the 
chief works of “seven” authors had to be mentioned in question 7 
(afternoon), and “ Name the authors of ‘seven’ of the following 
quotations” was question 1o (afternoon). Can we here detect the 
fascination of a famous Wordsworthian poem over one or other of the 
examiners ? 

The prescribed period for this year’s examinations was 1784-1830, 
and a fairly full knowledge of the period was required. The student in 
this subject generally should never omit memorising the chronological 
order of Scott’s historical novels, for a question on the point again 
eccurs in the papers. How can a candidate in twenty-five minutes do 
justice to such a question, even when the answer is limited to “the 
fewest words,” as “suggest the characteristics which give poetic value 
to the verse of Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats”? Why not, 
with much more fairness, limit the question to one or two of these 
poets? There were this year no questions in American or Colonial 
literary history. 

Apart from the fetish of the number 7, and the asking occasionally 
of a little two much in the limited time, the papers were well conceived 
and admirably observed the librarian point of view. 
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BiBtiocRaPHY.—For the first time Bibliography was this year the 
subject of three papers: two only of these were, however, to be “ taken” 
by the candidate. The section is now divided into Historical Biblio- 
graphy, Practical Bibliography, and Book Selection ; the second of 
these is compulsory, while a choice is a!lowed between the other two. 
The result will probably be the evasion by nine candidates out of ten 
of the delightful study of historical bibliography. The utilitarian will, 
of course, rejoice at the change, whilst the zsthete will mourn corre- 
spondingly. There can be no doubt, furthermore, that the change 
makes for the greater easiness and simplicity of a subject which has 
hitherto shared a certain dignity with Section 1 of the examinations. 


The morning paper was devoted to Historical Bibliography, and 
largely consisted of stock questions. ‘The paper was divided into 
**Groups,” and in Group C. the candidate was asked to achieve the 
impossible. He was there required to answer two questions, notwith- 
standing the fact that the “ group” consisted of one question only! In 
the afternoon, Practical Bibliography was taken, the divisions being 
**Collation and Description of Books,” “ Essentials of Good Book- 
production,” and “ Compilation of Bibliographies.” Fair and typical 
questions were asked under each of these headings. Book-selection 
occupied the evening session, and seven questions out of ten were to 
be attempted, with no compulsory questions. A misprint surely 
occurred in Question 4, where sof more than eighty catalogues of 
libraries had to be described. Was Question 8 strictly conforming to 
the limits of the subject ‘‘ Book-selection” when it asked you to “direct 
a reader seeking iniormation on any of [five given] subjects”? 
Library Routine is perhaps a more congenial section for such a 
question. In Question 1o there was again a trespass on Library 
Routine by Bibliography (or vice versa). This question read: ** Make 
an annotated list of ... periodicals which you would consider necessary 
in a reading room serving a population of 50,000.” Compare this with 
Question B6, in Library Routine: “What periodicals would you 
recommend for a reading room provided for children.” 

The examiners were Dr. Baker and Messrs. Rye and Tedder. 


CLASSIFICATION. —The examiners in this Section were Messrs. 
Brown and Rae. No complaints could this year be made with regard 
to the neglect of the theoretical side of the subject, to which the 
morning session was, as usual, devoted. One was taken from the 
Predicables of Aristotle through artificial and natural classification, 
Extension and Intension (the interminable !) evolutionary progression, 
etc., in the best approved style. But, seriously, the paper was a good 
one and care had obviously been expended in its framing. Seven 
questions out of ten were to be answered. _In the practical part of the 
subject, as usual, ten book-prospectuses (not books, as candidates were 
iniormed in their paper) were to be classified according to Brown and 
Dewey respectively. The forthcoming Year book of the Library 
Association is, we understand, to contain a list of the prospectuses both 
in this subject and in Cataloguing. 
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CATALOGUING.—Seven questions out of ten were here again to be 
answered in the morning paper, but of the ten, three were compulsory. 
Students should note the emphasis placed upon the Anglo-American 
code of rules. Of the three compulsory questions two were based on 
that code. The third obligatory question was “How would you 
proceed to obtain the information necessary for writing a descriptive 
annotation?” We liked the way in which the practical asserted itself 
throughout the theoretical paper, paradoxical as it may appear, and this 
we think was the dominant characteristic of this year’s questions. We 
are still of opinion that more time should be allowed for the practical 
work. 

The examiners were Messrs. Jast and Quinn 

Liprary History. A change is, this year, to be noted in this 
Section, a choice being allowed between the History of Libraries and 
Legislation. Otherwise, the papers contained nothing strikingly novel. 
We welcome some questions (¢.g. nos. C. 4 and E. 1) on libraries other 
than Public Libraries ; the examiners too often forget that the examina- 
tions are not exclusively intended for muaicipa/ librarians. The 
candidate was generously allowed six hours to answer ten questions. 

Messrs. Bond and Prideaux examined in this subject. 


Lisrary Routing. There was a distinct advance in the difficulty 
of this examination as compared with last year. No question was 
unfair, and each (except perhaps the questions in group D, which 
related to Museums and Art Galleries) could justify its inclusion by 
reference to the Syllabus. The general tone of the papers, nevertheless, 
and especially of the afternoon paper, was higher than is usually the 
case. There can be no doubt that to answer the questions satisfactorily, 
cluse application and an intelligent interest in one’s work would be 
essential. The standard fixed by examiners, however, is always a 
doubtful factor, and it is possible that that standard would be slightly 
lowered in the marking of this year’s answers. 

The examiners were Messrs. Plant and Roberts. 
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REVIEWS. 
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FIRE-MARKS. 

A timely and excellent addition to the library of collectors’ 
manuals is British fire-marks from 1680, (Edinburgh: Wm. Green & 
Sons, 1911, price 7s. 6d. net.). It is written by George A. Fothergill, 
and he has supplied sixty capital drawings of notable fire-marks from 
all parts of the country. It is a very complete and interesting account 
of a subject which has only attracted attention within the past thirty 
years, and, like the study of book plates, has excited the interest of a 
considerable number of collectors. As a contribution to the history of 
fire insurance and fire extinction it is quite a notable performance, and 
as it is also the on/y book on the subject, every Public Library should 
possess a copy. 


ROYAL PORTRAITS. 


The Portrait book of our Kings and Queens 1066-1911. Edited 
by T. Leman Hare, the historical and coronation notes by Charles 
Eyre Pascoe. (London: T. C. & E. C. Jack, 1911, price 2s. 6d. net), 
is a nicely produced book of portraits in colours of British monarchs 
and their consorts, with additional matter and pictures concerning the 
regalia. The portraits are all taken from authentic and famous originals 
by Holbein, Vandyck, Kneller, Lawrence, etc., and are carefully 
reproduced. ‘The book comes as a good and cheap contribution to the 
literature of the coronation. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ELY. 


A new volume of Macmillan’s Highways and Byways series is 
always welcome, and those interested in architecture and history will find 
the Highways and Byways in Cambridge and Ely, by Rev. Edward 
Conybeare, especially good. It is illustrated by Frederick L. Griggs 
and published at the usual price of 6s. net. As can only be expected, 
a considerable portion of the book deals with the City of Cambridge 
itself, but all the quaint rural nooks of the county and the Island of 
Ely are fully dealt with, both by author and artist. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


Mr. F. C. Constable’s Personadity and telepathy (London: K. Paul, 
1911, price, 7s. 6d. net), is an attempt to prove, by the evidence of 
human experience exclusively, that we exist as spiritual selves ; that we 
have human experience of our existence as (relatively) spiritual selves. 
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The work is in three parts, of which the first is largely metaphysical and 
is in reality a treatise complete in itself. The second and third parts 
deal with accepted and experimental cases or experiences of human 
beings, and these are tested and criticised with a view to arriving at 
definite evidence regarding the spiritual side of man. Telepathy is 
considered very fully in these sections of the book, and is largely used 
for proving the author’s contentions. 


SCULPTURE. 


How to understand Sculpture, by Margaret Thomas (1911 ; 
London : G. Bell & Sons ; price 6s. net), is an attempt to popularise 
the principles underlying the appreciation and criticism of the art. 
After a brief survey of the origins of sculpture, and a short account of 
technical details, the author proceeds to define so far as possible the 
zsthetic qualities of great work. ‘The remainder of the book is 
occupied by an account of the various schools of sculpture, and a 
guide to the sculpture in the British Museum; but the history of 
sculpture is subordinated to brief criticisms of typical examples from 
the various schools. ‘The book is well illustrated by photographs. 


WHISTLER. 


Mr. Frank Rutter’s James McNetll Whistler: an estimate and a 
biography (1911 , London: Grant Richards ; price 2s. net) is a short 
but fascinating account of the life and work of this most eccentric 
artist. Mr. Rutter contrives to get an account of Whistler’s life and 
circle, his works, and the more important of his quarrels into a very 
small compass, so that the book is distinctly bright and refreshing. 
The illustrations, from photographs, hardly do justice to the originals, 
but are interesting as reminders. 


NATURE STUDY. 

‘The latest addition to the now voluminous literature of popular 
nature study is Zhe Open Book of Nature, by the Rev. Charles A. Hall 
(1911; London: A. & C. Black; price 3s. 6d. net). The author 
ranges lightly over geology, palzeontology, botany, and zoology, and has 
the knack of presenting summaries of information in an agreeable 
manner. In addition to giving a great deal of information in the 
present volume, the author makes a feature of showing how and where 
further detailed information can be obtained, and gives many practical 
hints on study. There are numerous illustrations, photographs, and 
coloured plates, which add greatly to the usefulness and attractiveness 
of the book. 


SPACE AND SPIRIT. 
A second edition of R. A. Kennedy’s commentary upon Sir 


Oliver Lodge’s Life and Matter, entitled Space and Spirit (1911; 
London: C. Knight & Co., Ltd.; price 1s. 6d. net), has just been 
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issued. ‘The treatment is metaphysical, and each of Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
chief points is subjected to friendly and careful criticism. The present 
edition is enlarged. 


BURNS IN GAELIC. 
rhe first translation of Burns as a whole ever published in Gaelic 
is entitled: Dain, ts Luinneagan...Songs and Poems of Robert Burns, 
translated into Scottish Gaelic, by Charles Macphater. (Glasgow: 
Alex. Maclaren & Sons; price 7s. 6d. net.). Mr. Macphater has 
accomplished his work with care, taste and ability. The translation is 
characterized by a rigid adherence to Burns’s style and is therefore 
rendered as literally as can be. It shows the translator’s skill and 
knowledge of both languages when he has translated the songs so that 
they can be sung to,their usual tunes. Here is the first verse of “‘The 
Twa Dogs ”:— 
An Dé Muapapu. 
’S ann ann; an dit do Albainn gaoil— 
Tha ainmicht air-son righ bha’n Caoil, 
’San dara mios de’n t-samhradh blath, 
’S e fada leis ’s an déigh-mheadhon 1a, 
Da mhadadh beadrach cleasach cir 
Thachair air a chéil’ aon uair. 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE. 


Biblical students will welcome the publication of three more 
volumes of the Cambdridge Bible for S:hools and Colleges. This series 
is rapidly nearing completion, four books only being now required to 
finish the work. ‘The Rev. A.'I. Chapman contributes an Zn/soduction 
lo the Pentateuch (price 3s. 6d. net) which deals with the critical 
problems of the Hexateuch as a whole, and which has been written in 
order to avoid repetitions in the introductions to the separate books, 
and to obtain greater scope in treatment. The other volumes recently 
issued are the Hook of Exodus, in the Revised Version (price 3s. 6d. net), 
edited by the Rev. S. R. Driver, and the Book of Numbers, in the 
Revised Version (price 2s. 6d. net), edited by the Rev. A. H. McNeile. 
Together they form a valuable addition to a commentary which is 
deservedly popular, both on account of convenience in size and the 
general scholarly character of its expositions. 


SEA LAW. 


Britain and Sea Law, by T. Baty (Bell, price 2s. net.) is a popular 
account of international maritime law which has special significance in 
view of the Declaration of London. The author endeavours to show 
by the existing laws “that the Declaration of London is no attempt to 
gain a security which at present we have not got, but is an unnecessary 
surrender of established rights.” A short bibliography of the literature 
relating to the “ Declaration” is appended. 
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LONDON MATRICULATION. 


A mass of information for students is contained in the Zondon 
Matriculation Directory, June, 1911 (Clive, 1s. nét). The contents 
include advice as to text-books, the June examination papers, with 
solutions and criticisms, preceded by the Universi:y Correspondence 
College Calendar, 1911-12. 


AN ESSEX ANTHOLOGY. 


Yet another Anthology, this time somewhat original in character, 
is An Anthology of Essex, collected by Isabel Lucy and Reatrice Mary 
Gould. Edited and arranged with a Biographical Index, by Charlotte 
Fell Smith (1911; London: Sampson Low; price §s.). We believe that 
Essex has long been the only county possessing a Review of its own. and 
tothat has now been added a delightfully discursive work having a special 
claim on lovers of literature as being the first County Anthology to be 
published. Essex folk in particulir owe some thanks to the compilers 
and the editor for thus setting forth the charm of Essex, a county 
which inspires lasting affection amongst its own sons and daughters, 
To those who have but little acquaintance with the district, or think 
only of its reputation for uninteresting flatness, this book will come as 
a surprise and may even reveal something of the elusive “ Soul of 
Essex.” The Anthology is well arranged, starting with extracts 
concerning “ Love for our county and its familiar features.” It goes 
on to deal with the work relating to the quaint farms and half forgotten 
villages, and beautiful forests, the scenes of revelry and royal 
prerogative in olden days. 

It could have been wished that the compilers had included some 
account of the days when kings and qu-ens rode in the merry chase of 
the then royal forest, and made histcry in some of the fine old ‘Tudor 
Mansions in which the county is still rich. Such stately brick build- 
ings as Layer Marney ard Leez Priory are still suggestive of ancient 
wealth and comfort. Perhaps the net may be cast more widely at some 
future time. Amongst the other features dealt with are the streams 
and hills, fields and flora of the county; its dialect, sports and 
customs, and examples of ballads, rhymes and proverls. The extracts 
are in prose as well as verse, and the number of famous writers who 
have either belonged to Essex or sung its praises may excite surprise. 
The foreword discloses the origin of the work. ‘To Mr. H. W. Lewer 
is owed the inspiration which set the Misses Gculd to work on the 
collection of Essex hooks from the library of their uncle, the late 
Mr. I. Chalkley Gould, F.S.A., a cullection which had been yathered 
together during many years by him, a great lover of, and authority on 
matters relating to, his county. 


A word of praise is due to the publishers fur the way in which the 
book has been produced and for its tasteful binding. 
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SOME DIFFICULTIES OF THE PROVINCIAL 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 


By W. BraMLey CoupLanp, Senior Assistant, Blackburn 
Public Libraries. 


o.6Uu8lCU8 


HE inequalities of opportunity possessed by library assistants in 
cities and large towns and those in provincial districts, has 
frequently been the subject of controversy. These notes from 

a provincial point of view may serve a useful purpose in stimulating 
interest in the problem with a view to the discovery of a possible 
solution. 

Outside the cities and large industrial centres we find members of 
our calling quietly submitting to daily routine duties, without the 
opportunity of respite to uplift themselves from mediocrity, without a 
hope of eventually acquiring either theoretical or practical efficiency, or 
of any power to combat the ever-increasing educational demands of the 
profession. 

On the other hand we have assistants surrounded by opportunities 
for studious pursuits, helped by the personal contact and expert 
assistance of their masters, and practically enveloped in an atmosphere 
of progress. 

But, the critic would say, have they not equal opportunities of 
obtaining the Library Association Certificates, and the same facilities 
in connection with the Correspondence Classes, and do they not 
possess enormous advantages in the matter of spare time? 

As regards the opportunities relating to the examinations and 
and correspondence classes, from a technical point of view they are the 
same ; but if in each case the resources and existing facilities necessary 
in preparation for such classes or examinations are closely examined, it 
will be seen at once how much they differ. 

First and foremost as accessories to the whole may be mentioned 
the comparatively scanty resources of the provincial assistant in the way 
of professional literature, the lack of practical knowledge in library 
extension work and all the modern methods of the profession and also 
the marked absence of material support owing to the deplorable 
niggardliness of the library authorities they serve. 

Provincial assistants do not possess such assistance as that 
obtained from such active centres as the London School of Economics 
or the Birmingham, Manchester and Liverpool organised classes in 
librarianship ; nor are they able to derive any aid, educational or social, 
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from the existence of library staff clubs, such as have been established 
in various parts of the country. 

Again, assistants of our larger libraries obtain much valuable help 
on the practical side which provincial assistants have perforce to 
imagine, in that they have no acquaintance with concrete examples 
illustrating the evolution of the printed book ; nor are they conversant 
with many practical illustrations of the merits and defects of modern 
classification and cataloguing, or with the modus operandi of any up to 
date extension work. 

Nothing remains for the provincial assistant but a theoretical study 
of various facts gathered from text books. Even in the compilation 
of essays for the L. A. Examinations, the inadequate nature of available 
material when compared with that provided by the larger libraries of 
their associates compels them to content themselves with mere summaries 
of disjointed information of a more or less inappropriate and unreliable 
character. 

In the absence of these invaluable theoretical and vractical guides, 
which constitute the environment of the assistant in a city and large 
town, it may be urged that assistants controlling smaller institutions 
have more time to concentrate their energies on the rudiments of the 
profession, and that such an advantage is equal to those possessed by 
others. But has the provincial assistant more time? No! the facts 
are the reverse. In many large libraries a certain time is allowed to 
the assistants for private study ; or working hours are arranged to afford 
attendance at classes, clubs and lectures. On the other hand, in pro- 
vincial libraries it often happens that the staff is of anything but liberal 
dimensions (owing, may be, to the 1d. rate) consequently involving a 
series of duties occupying practically the whole of one’s time. The 
result is that one feels ill-disposed to utilize what spare time is left upon 
professional studies. 

In writing these words one ‘is quite aware of the difficulty of 
any solution to the matter, and under no circumstances can there be 
an improvement unless it could be made practicable to establish a 
scheme of systematic interchanging of assistants from library to library— 
a problem much nearer solution in the United States than at home—or 
by some definite legislation extending or removing the rate limitation. 

These remarks on some of the difficulties which assail the 
provincial assistant have not been made with the maxim :—“ An 
envious man grows lean at the success of his neighbours ” as their basis, 
but simply to bring to public notice some of the disadvantages 
under which they labour. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 


E understand that the following arrangements have been made 
for the Conference to be held at Perth during the week 
commencing on September 4th. Among the papers to be 

delivered will be the following :—‘*The Question of Government 
Publications and their Supply to Municipal Libraries”; “he Present 
Conditions and Possibilities of the Public Library Service to the Blind ”; 
“The Projected Bibliography of National History”; “The Relative 
Value of Leather and Other Binding Materials”; ‘‘The Place of the 
Public Library in Civic Life”; and other subjects. ‘he contributors 
include Messrs. H. R. Tedder, R. A. Peddie, and Alderman Plummer, 
and Mr. G. E. Roebuck jointly with Miss Austin. On the social side 
there will be a Reception on the Monday night; on Tuesday, a drive to 
Kinfaun’s Castle, and a tea party given by the Corporation in Perth ; 
on Wednesday, a drive to lupplin Castle, a garden party given by 
Sir John A. Dewar, and a musical evening in the City Hall ; on Thurs- 
day, a drive to Scone Palace; and on Friday, an excursion to 
Killicrankie and Pitlochry, and an informal smoking concert at night. 
Those intending to be present should give notice as soon as possible to 
Mr. John Begg, Town Clerk, City Chambers, Perth. Invitations to 
the social functions will be sent only to the members forwarding their 
names to Mr. Begg. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 1913. 


HE County Borough Council of Bournemouth have decided 
to invite the Library Association to hold their Annual Con- 
ference there in 1913. 


THE L. A. COUNCIL ELECTION. 


HE result of the L. A. Council Election wi!l not be a great 
surprise to those who are capable of realising the fatuous 
ineptitude of the average provincial voter. The London vote 

could easily be forecast owing to the small number of candidates, and 
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the fact that Mr. Rae’s services in the educational work of the Associ- 
ation could no longer be ignored. The country result is simply 
incomprehensible. For reasons best known to themselves, the electors 
have chosen to vote for candidates who never, or very rarely, can 
attend mectings, so that their activn simply means the return of so 
many deadheuads, as far as influence on the Council is concerned. Owing 
to the lamentable blunders in connexion with the issue of voting papers, 
lists of attendances, and everything else concerning this election, a con- 
stant attender like Mr. Carter is given the go-by in favour of some 
estimable country candidate whose sole claim to election seems to be that 
he cannot and never will attend meetings. Then, again, candidates like 
Messrs. Riddle and Philip, who could, as country members, attend 
meetings regularly, are passed over in favour of veierans who have 
never accomplished anything of interest upon the Council. The 
whole constitution of the L. A. Council stands in need of urgent 
revision. Instead of twelve London members there should be 
twenty, and the country membership should be reduced to twelve, 
and these should be chosen from candidates who have some chance 
of attending meetings. ‘To return the same old members, year 
after year, notwithstanding the fact that they cannot be expected 
to attend, is a convention which is not only absurdly senti- 
mental but thoroughly stupid. As foolish, indeed, as the unseemly 
intervention of the Council of the Library Assistants Association, which 
has resulted in the rejection of many of their recommenditions, 
including their own special nominee! If the members of the L.A. 
simply desire to do honour to some of their fellows let them continue 
to vote as heretofore, but if they want the business of the Association 
conducted in a better and more progressive manner, they must sink 
sentiment and vote for councillors who can attend meetings. 


The results of the past four elections are as follows :— 


LONDON. 1908 1909 1910 Igtl 
Doubleday 210 201 252 
Baker 2c6 163 233 
Davenport 193 195 233 
Quinn ae —_- 224 
Bond 194 153 o 223 
‘l'wentyman 181 177 = 216 
Prideaux 173 182 3 215 
Plant 151 160 Y 196 
Peddie 158 177 ° 193 
Goss —- —- = 182 
Jones --- _- 175 
Rae 121 123 


173 
(Not-Elected) 
Snowsill 129 123 153 
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CounTRY. 1908 1909 Igo 1g! 
Dent 228 203 175 245 
Anderton 197 163 173 240 
G. T. Shaw 195 176 160 240 
Guppy 201 182 162 239 
Minto 208 161 149 220 
Roberts 191 155 156 214 
Hutt —- 135 128 212 
Hand 202 158 149 207 
Wood 191 157 149 203 
A. C. Shaw 184 138 142 201 
H. E. Johnston 195 172 153 196 
Crowther 170 148 141 192 
Wright 171 140 152 192 
Folkard 158 141 141 189 
Plummer — —- 169 184 
Soper ==. 95 158 184 
Elliott 153 — —- 180 
Matthews 159 144 129 178 
Lancaster 180 148 144 177 
Madeley 167 137 136 167 

(Not-Elected) 
Riddle ——- a a 140 
Carter 162 131 129 138 
Stephen -- aa —- 128 


Philip _ — —- 99 
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THE ADVISABILITY OF ESTABLISHING 
COUNTY LIBRARIES. 


By A. Cecit Pieper, M.L.A., Brighton Public Library. 


oo°9o 


RTICLES have been written from time to time in our professional 
A journals dealing with the question of local collections. These 
articles have, however, dealt with the formation of such collec- 
tions, the principles of collecting, methods of storage, and the best 
means of classifying and cataloguing the same. ButI do not remember 
any of the writers advocating the establishment of what may be termed 
county libraries, #.¢., special libraries in each county for the accumula- 
tion of everything relating to the county. All works that do not deal in 
some way or another with the locality would be outside the scope of 
such libraries. 

At the present time there is a great deal of overlapping in the 
matter of local collections. All over the country libraries are to a 
greater or lesser extent making a special point of collecting local litera- 
ture. It seems to me absurd for two or more libraries to collect the 
same books for the same purpose ; it is surely a waste of money that 
could be more profitably spent. For instance, in Sussex there are at 
least five libraries that have collections of Sussex books, viz., Brighton, 
Hove, Eastbourne, Worthing, and the Sussex Archzological Society. 
Now each of these libraries contains works which are to be found in 
the others, while each also, in all probability, contains some which are 
not in the other libraries. It is obvious that such scattered collec- 
tions of works on the same locality cannot be of so much use as one 
general collection housed in an easily accessible place. Such a library 
in each county would be an invaluable aid to those engaged in his- 
torical research. These libraries would be for reference purposes 
only, and no lending departments need be provided. 

Another consideration that favours the establishment of such 
libraries is that it is surely unfair for one town to bear the whole expense 
of making as complete a collection as possible of works relating to an 
entire county. A county collection is of great interest and use to all 
who live in the county ; therefore the cost of the formation and main- 
tenance of the collection should be borne by the whole county, and 
not by an individual town. By all means let each town library have 
works relating to that town, but leave to the county the task of making 
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a general collection. Each town library should, of course, have a copy 
of the catalogue of the county library, so that the staff can advise 
readers where a certain local work is to be found. 

Again, if county libraries were established, the librarians would be 
able to devote their whole time to the great work of collecting local 
literature. There would be certainly enough work to occupy the atten- 
tion of several trained men in tracing the past and present literature of 
a locality, of recording the same and making it easily accessible to the 
public. After all the essential cataloguing and arrangement of the 
collection had been carried out, it should be part of the librarian’s duty 
to index the chief contents of the local newspapers, such as biographical 
notices, historical and extraordinary events, etc., which would open up 
a valuable field of investigation, and save readers the vast amount of 
time that is often spent searching through the files of newspapers. 
Then, I would also advocate checking the catalogue of the British 
Museum for all entries of local interest, as by so doing an enquirer 
could be told that a particular book may be seen in the British Museum, 
if the local library does not happen to contain a copy, especially if it 
be a rare book. But such work as this takes a great deal of time, and 
under existing circumstances it is impossible to give the necessary time 
to the development of the local collection on these lines. Further, the 
librarian of a county library would, in a little while, become a specialist 
in the bibliography of his county, so there would be available a body 
of highly trained experts to assist the public in their researches. This 
would be a distinct gain to bibliography also, as the county libraries 
would also provide abundant material, already catalogued, which would 
be a great contribution towards that very desirable end, the compila- 
tion of a complete English bibliography, as the catalogues of these 
libraries would doubtless reveal a large number of works that have not 
been catalogued elsewhere, and of which no copies are in the British 
Museum. These catalogues, together with the British Museum 
catalogue, would form an admirable basis for such a bibliography. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be easily seen that the County 
Councils are the best, and, indeed, the only authorities to undertake 
the formation of county libraries. So that it is practically impossible to 
establish any such library until an Act is passed which will empower 
County Councils to be the library authority. It is to be hoped that the 
day is not far distant when this necessary legislation will be an accom- 
plished fact. County Councils could then make provision for the 
establishment of a county library at the same time as they provide a 
system of libraries to serve the district under their control. 

The towns in the county that are outside the County Council area 
should be called upon to subscribe a certain sum annually towards the 
maintenance of the county library. This would be only fair as the 
existence of a special library would relieve the town libraries of the 
responsibility of forming an extensive collection of books relating to the 
county ; therefore a proportion of the money thus released for other 
purposes given as an annual subscription could be scarcely considered 
a hardship. 
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These libraries should be situated in the most easily accessible 
place in the county, which, in the majority of cases, will be the chief 
town. There is no reason why a museum and art gallery should not 
be included, in which all objects illustrative of the county should 
be exhibited, #e¢., specimens of the fauna and flora, antiquities, 
industries, &c., together with collections of local prints and pictures, 
both of the district and by local artists. A three-fold institution of 
such a nature would be of still greater value to historians and 
antiquaries, and would be replete with interest to the general public 
who often prefer to gaze on things concrete rather than read about 
them in the abstract. 


>< 


AN OUTLINE OF THE THEORY OF 
CLASSIFICATION. 
By Tuomas Coutson, Belfast Public Libraries. 


(Continued from Page 42). 


RDER is best determined by the degree of the generality of the 
phenomena, or in other words, the degree of simplicity. From 
the difference in simplicity or generality result the successive 

dependence of the phenomena, and, as a consequence, the greater or 
less facility with which they may be studied. We must therefore 
commence with the most simple (or most general) phenomena and 
then proceed by natural steps to the most complex. 


“ All nature widens upward. Evermore 

The simpler essence lower lies, 

More complex is more perfect, owning more 
Discourse, more widely wise.” 


It is sometimes difficult to trace the evolution or development of 
a science. Some sciences have reached a stage in their history far 
removed from their vrigin. This is natural, for the science of our day 
is only a transition between a past and a future theory. We can only 
take our present ideas of things as the basis of classification, and the 
ideal system must make provision for the development of knowledge. 

First, the system must approximate in some way to the accepted 
ideas of the evolution of the world and of mankind. Even this 
apparently simple statement requires qualification. The two most 
familiar systems of classification in use in public libraries are those of 
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Messrs. Brown (“Subject”) and Dewey (“ Decimal”), both of which 
are arranged upon a definite evolutionary principle, #.c., the history and 
development of our knowledge of the Universe. The ‘‘ Decimal” 
system is too often dismissed as unscientific and crude because of its 
ten arbitrary divisions which are contrary to science and nature: but 
upon examination we can see that there is a germ of scientific truth 
which regulates the arrangement. Dismissing the first class (General 
Works) asa purely artificial division, we see that Philosophy, beginning 
with the conceptions of existence, of earliest things, and the machinery 
of thought is the groundwork upon which the scheme rests. After 
man’s consciousness of existence he tries to regulate his relations with 
the Creator of his existence (Religion), and follows this by organising 
society and regulating his relations with his fellow men (Sociology). 
In order that communication between men could be carried on the 
conventions of language were necessary (Philology), and this develop- 
ment of knowledge had to be perfected before men could exchange 
ideas upon their discoveries in Natural Science. After man could 
communicate with his fellows and utilise the general knowledge of his 
people he began to make use of objects and forces of nature to simplify 
his existence (Useful Arts), and as life became less a struggle, and 
mechanical applications superseded human energy it left man leisure to 
think of comfort and the beautifying of his surroundings with his own 
hands (Fine Arts). Having now the whole range of human knowledge 
at his disposal for study, and the necessity for recording fact, 
disseminating knowledge, etc., the huge mass of ideas is dealt with by 
the art of Literature ; and the final class, History, is the record of all 
preserved knowledge. This in brief outline is the scheme of evolution 
according to Mr. Dewey’s ideas of it. 

The plan of the “Subject” classification has been abundantly 
explained by its author in the introductory chapter of the work and 
needs no enlarging. 

These two schemes treat of the evolutionary development of the 
world in history: but this, however, does not exhaust the means 
whereby it is possible to have a natura! order of development. As an 
example let us compare ancther scheme, that of H. S. Chamberlain, 
the Anglo-German scholar, which can be examined more fully in the 
work “ Grundlagen des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts.” This scheme 
shows the evolution of an idea from its discovery to its absorption into 
the sum of our knowledyc. The scheme in outline is in three main 
classes with seven divisions :— 


a. Knowledge : 


1. Discovery. 
2. Science. 


6. Civilisation : 
3. Industry. 
4. Economy. 
5. Politics and Church. 
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¢. Culture : 
6. Philosophy (Weltanschauung). 
7. Art. 

The explanation is as follows and is given as nearly as possible in 
the writer’s own words. Discovery is the enriching of knowledge by 
concrete facts. Science is essentially different, it is the methodical 
elaboration of what has been discovered into conscious systematic 
knowledge. Aristotle says ‘ First collect facts, then unite them by 
thought.” As for /adustry it might be included in the Knowledge 
class, for of all human vital activities it stands in the most direct 
dependence upon knowledge ; on the other hand it is the closest ally 
of economic development and accordingly a decisive factor in all 
civilisation. By Economy is understood the whole economic condition 
of a people; it forms the centre of all civilisation; it stamps its 
character upon all manifestations of human life. It is to be noted that 
certain discoveries, science and industry contribute largely to the 
shaping of economic conditions. o/itics are based finally upon 
economic conditions ; politics being the visible body and economics 
the unseen ramification of veins. Weltanschauung or Philosophy 
(including Religion and Ethics) and Art complete this view. 
Philosophy being man’s accumulated knowledge of all that has gone 
before, and Art is his attempt to create a new world of semblance. 

From the outlines of these three systems, eacis a view of knowledge 
from a different view-point, it will be observed that the purpose for 
which the scheme is designed actually determines the arrangement. 
Logic does not teach us which attributes should form the basis of 
arrangement, but other sources of knowledge warn us to select those 
attributes which have a recognisable influence. We might note here that 
classification is not by type but by character. We have referred to the 
fact that species are not separated by definite boundaries but are liable 
to merge upon each other. This has led some logicians to infer that 
groups are not determined by outside boundaries but by some interior 
or central fact, “ not by what it strictly excludes, but what it eminently 
includes :—by a Type, not by a definition” (Whewell: Mor. Org. Ren 
p- 21). This view has been discarded now, for every Type must 
possess qualities, and immediately we specify these qualities a class is 
formed of all objects which possess them. We must always assume that 
classes are determined by the connotation of the class name. 

Having then formed the main classes of the scheme it is then 
necessary to proceed to sub-division on the same principles, preserving 
the historical development throughout. The “ Decimal” system is not 
always successful in this. The division Biology, for example, is without 
any pretence to an arrangement according to natural evolution. The 
“Subject” system, on the other hand, closely follows the natural 
development of its classes. Cycling is found, for instance, under 
Physics, where it is grouped among other arts and sciences which are 
governed by similar physical laws of propulsion. Other subjects are 
similarly treated, each being, as far as possible, traced to and brought 
into due relation with their origin. 
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CLASSIFICATION FOR SPECIAL AND GENERAL PURPOSES 


Classification for a special purpose is the simplest form of arrange- 
ment, for it is not then necessary to marshal all the forms of similarity, 
but only one—that attribute (or group of attributes) which best suits 
the purpose for which the scheme is designed. The best known form of 
classification for a special purpose is the alphabetical index. The 
purpose of this arrangement is to direct the searcher to simple facts 
without respect to natural resemblances. It is therefore valueless for 
scientific research and investigation, for it does not enable us to make 
a general statement concerning the objects which are thus brought 
together. All such systems are in some degree personal and subjective. 

Classification for general purposes, which is purely objective, is the 
systematic, natural classification referred to throughout these papers, 
the gathering together of individuals into groups, and these groups into 
higher classes according to natural affinities. These two systems are 
seen together, one a handmaid of the other, in the “ Subject” and 
“ Decimal” systems. The “tables” show a scheme of classification 
for general purposes, and the index is an alphabetical classification of 
subjects for the special purpose of directing the searcher to the natural 
positions of the subjects in the scheme proper. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that the two schemes just mentioned are pre-eminently 
bibliographical classifications, and are in a degree “ special” systems. 


o< 


THE WORK OF THE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


By Dr. Ernest A. Baker, M.A., Honorary Secretary. 


o 98 8 


N reviewing the educational work of the Council during the last 

| twelve months one perceives decided progress, but, on the other 

hand, certain features are discouraging, or at any rate a little 
perplexing. 

The examination entries show a steady increase, but the classes at 
the London School of Economics have met with a deplorable fall in the 
number of students attending. Even so, however, there is something 
to set on the other side; the classes established by the north-west 
branch at Liverpool are flourishing, and the Birmingham and District 
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Association have started courses of lectures in the practical subjects of 
our syllabus. Our Correspondence Classes, further, have done better 
work than ever, and by this means London Members of the Council 
are able to afford welcome assistance to their provincial brethren. 

It has often been remarked that in the years during which our 
classes have been running, the area available for cultivation has been 
fully tilled, and we cannot expect to go on extending it. It is said that 
every library assistant will shortly have taken all the classes, and be in 
a fair way to pass all the examinations. Certainly in London it appears 
at first sight as if there is no margin of cultivation left, but if we look 
at the results of the examination this view is nct confirmed. More 
candidates than ever sat this year, 308 candidates taking 351 subjects, 
as compared with 277 taking 336 subjects last year—by far the highest 
figure formerly reached ; but there has been a sad decline in the 
percentage of passes. It consequently appears that even in London 
(which does not show up very brilliantly in the pass list) there is plenty 
of ground left for intensive culture. 

The actual results deserve analysis. In Lirerary History and in 
BIBLIOGRAPHY there was a definite improvement ; in the former subject 
no less than six candidates taking merit, and ten others passing out of a 
total of 22 entries. This was a respectable result, although there were 
no honours men. In Bibliography 8 candidates passed out of 17 
who entered, and 2 of them obtained Merit. It is noticeable that in 
this subject every candidate chose to take Section 2, Practical 
Bibliography, ro of them passing; 5 of these also took Section 1, 
Historical Bibliography, 4 passing; and 12 tovk Section 3, Book 
Selection, 7 passing. Book Selection is now becoming recognised as a 
definite part of the curriculum, and although the classes in this subject 
last year were no better attended than the rest of the classes at the 
London School of Economics, there is reason to believe that the course 
projected for this winter—to be delivered by librarians specially 
acquainted with the different subjects, in libraries where illustrative 
books are available—will be successful. 

In CLASSIFICATION, 18 candidates passed out of 51 entries. The 
examiners complained of the extraordinary preponderance of failures in 
the Practical part of this examination. While 44 passed in Theory, 
only 18 pulled through in practice. Even in Theory, where the 
candidates did fairly well, there was a conspicuous lack of originality 
and independence of thought, the similarity in the answers and the 
essays being extraordinary. Most of the candidates shirked the test in 
languages. 

In CATALOGUING, 14 candidates took Merit, and 32 passed, out of 
a total of 87; while in Lriprary ORGANISATION, only 17 passes were 
registered out of 41 entries. 

In Lisprary RoutTINE, which is the most popular, and is usually 
thought the easiest subject, no less than 69 candidates failed out of 
123, only 12 taking Merit, and 39 mere passes. After this it is obvious 
that there is still room for our lectures, classes, and correspondence 
courses. 
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The Correspondence Classes did excellent work last year, an 
aggregate of 119 candidates entering. Jn Cataloguing there were 42 
students, and in the newly-established course in Classification 22. The 
lessons were sent out fortnightly, and extended over the whole winter’s 
course of study, with the result that a good percentage of the 
correspondence students did well at the examinations. It is now 
proposed to establish similar classes in Literary History and in Book 
Selection. If a conductor can be found, Practical Bibliography might 
be added to this list. (Here is a chance for some provincial enthusiast.) 
Mr. Sayers also offers to give an advanced course in Practical 
Classsification for the benefit of those who failed. The Council 
intend to run a course of lectures in Practical Bibliography at their own 
rooms, Mr. Prideaux acting as lecturer, and also a course of lectures 
by different librarians in Book Selection, as already mentioned. 

The usual prizes have been awarded to students for class work 
both at the London School of Economics and to members of the 
Correspondence Classes. Four Diplomas have been conferred this 
year, bringing the total number of persons holding the Fellowship of 
the Association by virtue of the Diploma up to 7, one of whom is a 
lady— Miss Edith Lea, of Wigan. 

There is no doubt that the educational work of the Association is 
becoming more and more widely recognised, and its value held in 
proper estimation by a larger number of library authorities. The 
University of London has granted borrowing privileges in their 
important library to our students, and has put rooms at our disposal 
for the examinations. Our pressing need now is to obtain a grant of 
public money for our classes. The Liverpool classes have obtained a 
grant from the Board of Education, why should not the other branch 
associations obtain such help? And if the provincial classes why not 
London? Surely it is not right that public servants like the junior 
assistants in our libraries, engaged in work fully as educational as that 
of our school teachers, should have no facilities offered them for 
training in their special qualifications by the State. 


oS 


DEPTFORD’S FIRST PERMANENT LIBRARY. 


oo 90 


HROUGH the generosity of Dr. Andrew Carnegie, Deptford is 
being provided with a central and two branch libraries, Dr. 
Carnegie having offered £21,000 ; £12,000 of which is to be 

expended on the central and £4,500 on each of the branches. 

The first permanent building under the scheme, the New Cross 
Library, was opened by the Mayor of Deptford, Councillor E. G. H. 
Berryman, J.P., on July 24th, 1911. The new building, which is situate 
in New Cross Road, replaces the temporary library which was opened 
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on October 27th, 1905, and has been erected from the designs of 
Messrs. Castle and Warren, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 

DescripTion.—The newsroom (37 ft. x 27 ft.) is provided with 
21 newspaper slopes, 13 smaller slopes for illustrated and trade papers, 
and 2 reading tables each for eight readers. The magazine room 
(21 ft. x 48 ft.) and the reference room (21 ft. x 16 ft.) are under one 
roof, divided by a glazed screen, thus providing relief accommodation 
from either portion when desirable. The reference department is 
worked from the lending library, from which the whole room is super- 
vised. The lending library (38 ft. x 37 ft.) has accommodation for 
15,000 volumes ; the counter is 38 ft. long, and the borrowers’ space 
400 sq. ft. This department has top-lighting for main portion and 
lantern light over borrowers’ space. Between the newsroom and lending 
library are the librarian’s room (9 ft. x 16/{t.) and attendant’s office 
(9 ft. x 11 ft.). The caretaker’s apartments, over the front portion of 
the newsroom, are reached by a separate entrance from the street. 
Over the magazine and reference rooms are the staff and work rooms, 
reached by a staircase from the lending department. These comprise 
staff messroom (17 ft. xX 9 ft.), workroom (17 ft. x 12 ft.), storeroom 
(17 ft. x 15 ft.), and two lavatories. Below the newsroom isa basement 
containing heating chamber and fuel stores. The corridor is 10 ft. wide 
The library is lit by electricity, the furniture and all internal decorative 
woodwork are of dark fumed oak, and the floors of wood blocks. 

MetuHops.—Lending Department: Closed shelves; indicator 
(Cotgreave) for fiction only. Application for books made by issue slip. 
Catalogue: Dictionary on special lines—chiefly subject entries, partly 
classified; author entries given where considered desirable. Card 
charging. The library opens with about 13,000 vols. Small reference 
collection only ; encyclopedias and the like. 

StarF.—The library is under the charge of Mr. C. A. Harris, sub- 
librarian, Deptford Public Libraries; a librarian-in-charge will be 
appointed subsequently. One senior assistant, two junior assistants, 
caretaker and attendant complete the present staff. 

The staff scheme of the Deptford Public Libraries provides for 
Borough Librarian; a sub-librarian (salary £4130 per annum, rising 
by £10 per annum to £180) ; two branch librarians (4 100, rising 
by £10 per annum to 4,130 and A150) ; senior assistants (450, 
rising by #7 10s. per annum to £80); female assistants (4,25, 
rising by £5 per annum to £60); female temporary (evening) 
assistants, 7s. per week ; caretakers—central library, £90 per annum, 
branch libraries, #80—with quarters, coal, light, etc., and uniform. 
The scheme has been drawn up by the Borough Librarian, Mr. F. J. 
Peplow, with a view to providing promotion to an improved maximum. 
The male staff will be trained assistants. The female staff will be 
chiefly engaged in the lending department service, and will be required 
to resign their appointments in the event of marriage ; appointment 
to the permanent staff will be made from temporary evening assistants, 
after satisfactory probation. All members of the permanent staff come 
within the superannuation scheme of the borough. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
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ISS FairHFutt, Principal of Cheltenham Ladies’ College, in a 
letter which appears in the Zimes Educational Supplement, of 
August 1st, draws attention to a course of training in librarian- 
ship recently inaugurated as a post-school course for girls at the college. 
The course is arranged to last for a year, though those who intend to 
take up the work as a profession would do well to study for two years 
College lectures are attended in English literature, French, German, 
Latin, and business training, and a certain variety in the curriculum is 
permitted. Students who remain for a second year can add typing, 
indexing, and paleography. In the mornings the ordinary routine work 
of the library is carried on, and in the afternoons lectures are given on 
the technical side of the work, cataloguing, classification, library 
administration, buildings and equipment, and the elements of bib- 
liography. Visits to other libraries are arranged and to places connected 
with library work, such as printing and binding establishments. The 
scheme is not intended to compete or to interfere with the training 
arranged for professional librarians at existing institutions, such as the 
London School of Economics. 


A MOVEMENT is being made in Grantham towards the adoption of the 
Public Libraries’ Act. 


Tue following paragraph, which appears in the 33rd Report of the 
General Prisons Board (Ireland) for 1910-1911, throws light upon a 
corner of the library world which is obscure to the majority of librarians. 
“Having regard to the importance of the prison library as a factor in 
the reformation of prisoners, the special notice of prison chaplains and 
governors has been called to the fact that the morbid and immoral tone 
of a great proportion of modern English society novels renders them 
unsuitable for officers’ or prisoners’ libraries, which should be replenished 
by the selection of instructive books on travel, history, biography, 
science, etc., or standard English novels of a healthy tone.” 


THE Province of British Columbia has acquired the valuable historical 
library of Mr. Justice Martin. These historical records include 
practically all the scarcest books and pamphlets on the whole subject of 
northwest Canadiana, the Rockies in 1823-4, by Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s officers, and the original log of the ship Jmferial ELagle, which, 
under command of Captain Charles Barkley, visited these shores in 
1778. This collection will form the foundation of the provincial 
library when it is housed in the new library wing to be erected in 
Parliament Square. 
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LIBRARIANS who have cause to bewail the inadequacy of their book 
funds, or the lack of the literary spirit in certain members of their 
Committees, may be encouraged by the following item of news which 
appeared in a provincial newspaper recently :— 
THE FREE LIBRARY.—The Committee have 

decided to consider at the end of the summer 

the question of providing additional books. 
THE new Mitchell Library is now practically completed. Lord 
Rosebery has consented to perform the opening ceremony about the 
middle of October. 


On August 3rd, Dr. Andrew Carnegie opened the Sefton Park 
(Liverpool) Library ; this is the seventh institution of its kind which 
the city owes to his generosity. Dr. Carnegie, in the course of his 
remarks, stated that his father was one of five weavers of Dunfermline 
who collected a few books and lent them to their neighbours. “ That 
collection,” he said, ‘stands in the first library I gave—that to my 
native town of Dunfermline, of which my mother laid the foundation- 
stone, and it is the reason I took to library founding, for my father did 
it. I would not exchange the heritage of being the son of a library- 
founding weaver for the proudest hereditary title you could offer. My 
heart is in the library business and I know, from the letters I receive 
from mothers and fathers, that there is no institution you can plant in 
your midst capable of producing greater good than a library.” 


AN interesting address on ‘School Libraries” was delivered on 
Saturday, August 5th, by Mr. T. W. Berry, Director of Education, 
Rhondda. Mr. Berry drew attention to the paucity of information 
regarding school libraries to be found in the reports of educational 
conferences, the scholastic journals, and the reports of the Board of 
Education. Although, for more than twenty years, the agitation in 
favour of establishing libraries in the elementary schools of the land 
had been going on, they were still “‘ in the wilderness.” When people 
recognised that the child is the father of the man, they realised that 
the necessity of providing libraries in schools transcended in importance 
the necessity of providing Public Libraries in towns and villages. 

THE library of Worcester College, Oxford, has been enriched by the 
collection of books of the Rev. George Stott, who died on July 1oth 
last, aged ninety-six years. 

Dr. E. A. BAKER, Borough Librarian of Woolwich, contributes an 
interesting article, entitled, “An Adventure Underground,” to the 
August issue of Blackwood’s Magazine. Wr. Baker is well known as an 
adventurous cave explorer, but we are glad that his escapade in 
Eastwater “ Swallet,”” Somerset, did not lead to a vacancy on the 
Woolwich staff. 


THE Countess of Desart has presented a portrait of Daniel O’Connell 
to the Kilkenny Public Library. 

A course of training in cataloguing and classification has recently been 
added to the curriculum of Alexandra College, Dublin. 
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THE new branch library, Monkwearmouth, Sunderland, has been 
planned with a view to working the library with as small a staff as 
possible. The principal departments are grouped round the entrance 
hall, and the delivery counter is so placed that the librarian can 
conveniently supervise all the public rooms. The safe-guarded open 
access system has been adopted. The whole of the woodwork in the 
main rooms and the interior fittings are of oak. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. J. L. Hume, who has resigned his position as librarian of the 
Fochabers Public Library, was on August 11th presented with a silver 
tea service and teaspoons as a mark of esteem from the members of the 
Library Committee and friends. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. Alfred Cotgreave, which took 
place at Yarmouth, on August 21st, at the age of 62 years. Mr. 
Cotgreave was born at Eccleston, Cheshire. He received his professional! 
training at the Manchester Royal Exchange Library and the Birmingham 
Public Libraries. His first librarian’s position was at Wednesbury, and 
when the Richmond Library was opened in June, 1881, Mr. Cotgreave 
was appointed librarian. He remained in charge till August, 1884, and 
then went to the Wandsworth Library and from there to the Guille 
Alles Library, Guernsey. In 1891 he went to West Ham, and was the 
chief librarian there at the time of his retirement. Mr. Cotgreave will 
be best remembered as the inventor of the indicator which bears his 
name, and as the editor of the Encyclopedic Catalogue of the Guille Alles 
Library, the Contents’ Subject Index to General Literature, and Views 
and Memoranda of Public Libraries. 


We also record, with regret, the death of Mr. Thomas Potter, assistant 
in the Bolton Public Libraries, which occurred on Sunday, August 2oth. 
Mr. Potter had scarcely reached the threshold of manhood, and general 
regret will be felt that a life, full of promise, has been brought to such 
an early close. 


Mr. JOHN Barr, of the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, has been appointed 
an assistant on the library staff of the University of Sydney. Members 
of the library staff of the University are allowed to attend certain 
courses of lectures in library time, a boon which is much appreciated. 
Mr. CHRISTOPHER SNAILHAM, assistant in charge of the Mere Hall 
Branch Library, Bolton, has been appointed librarian of the Bradford 
Church Institute. 
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THE SHADOW AND THE SUBSTANCE. 


By Manor G. Nortu. 


°o.6U68lCU8 


THE PARABLE. 


N the year of grace one thousand nine hundred and nine there 
| dwelt in a certain town nigh unto the city of Bunkum an old man 
who was famed for wisdom, learning, and poverty. Now this 
man was the literary shepherd of the peop!e, which in these latter days 
is translated “librarian.” Day by day (save on the Sabbath, when he 
went as he was wont to the parish church) he resorted to the library, 
and the people came thither unto him to receive books at his harids. 

And it came to pass that the old man died, and was buried ; anda 
young man, howbeit an F.L.A., reigned in his stexd. And when the 
new librarian was come into the library, he was filled with sorrow and 
indignation, saying, “How great was the neglect of my lamented 
brother, and how great is the ignorance ofthe people.” Then were 
the people glad in that the new librarian was goodly to look to, and 
possessed knowledge withal ; but the older amongst them shook their 
heads, saying, “ Wait and see.” And there was added to the staff of 
the library an assistant librarian and a young lad. 

Now, the countenance of the librarian was troubled, and he 
called his assistant unto him, and said: ‘“ Let us take a census 
of the people.” So they took a census of the people. And when 
they had so done they found that for every thousand and ten 
there were an hundred only who borrowed books; and that of the 
hundred, threescore and eighteen were given to the reading of fables 
and other unprofitable fancies. ‘Then spake the assistant, and said: 
“Tt fell on a day that [ was in the house of one Doubleuseebeess, a 
good man and a member of the L.A.A., and it was told me how that 
in the city of Great Bunkum, which lieth but a day’s journey to the 
south, the people are instructed in the way wherein they should walk, 
and the books that they should read.” Then was the heart of the 
librarian lightened, though he revealed it not, and he said: “Son, these 
things are not hid from me; let us up and be doing.” So the librarian 
and his assistant lectured unto the people: they formed circles of 
reading ; they taught the little children ; du¢ they forgat the library. 

Then came the people in great numbers to the library, and the lad 
ministered unto them. And the people waited and grew weary, for he 
was buta common lad. And it came to pass that the people again came 
seeking knowledge, and finding none, they said: “‘ Let us enquire of the 
librarian, for we have waited long and are weary.” And the people 
sought for the librarian, but found him not (for he was planning divers 
schemes whereby they might be edified), so they came no more to the 
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library. But they murmured not ; for was not the librarian of a goodly 
countenance, and an F.L.A. withal? So they resorted to the “ Blue 
Lion,” and the last state of the people was worse than the first ; for 
many have knowledge, but few have wisdom. 


THE INTERPRETATION. 


At the present day there is a tendency to measure the progress of 
public library administration according to the amount of ‘extension 
work” which is performed. This tendency is natural, and is the 
outcome of the revolt of progressive minds against conservative 
librarianship which assumes that conditions of life are the same as 
they were several decades ago, and which obstinately refuses to alter 
antiquated methods to suit present-day needs. 

Few things could be worse for a library system than that the 
librarian should jog along the old-fashioned path in blind contentment, 
ignoring the many lessons which experience teaches ; but is there not 
an element of danger in recklessly running in the opposite direction ? 
The present writer is numbered among the progressive librarians, and 
has great faith in library lectures and other forms of extension work, 
believing them to be a great power for good if adopted and carried out 
judiciously. But emphasis must be laid on the word “ judiciously.” 
The enthusiast, dreaming dreams of the library as an educational force 
to uplift the masses, or perhaps egotistically desiring to “go one” 
better” than his neighbour, is often in danger of losing his common 
sense, and so defeating the end he has in view. 

The real work of a public library is to circulate books, and by this 
means to disseminate knowledge. The function of the librarian is to 
teach indirectly, not directly ; his business it is to provide readers with 
the books they require, and to advise them in their choice, when 
necessary. It is this—the substance of a library’s work— which is too 
often neglected on account of the more showy extension work, which 
looms like a great shadow in the minds of some librarians. 

Whatever may be urged by the ‘‘disciple of culture,” the success- 
ful librarian must be a man of business. He must endeavour to get 
the best return from his labour, and must frame his schemes 
accordingly. The successful business man_ studies his regular 
customers, and as far as possible sees to their wants personally. He 
may advertise in several ways, but he quickly realises that a well- 
selected stock, the giving of good value for money expended, and a 
quick and willing service, are the best aids in building up his business. 
And what is true in the commercial world is also true in the library 
world. The librarian must see to it that his stock of books is ample 
and well selected, that his methods of service are quick and reliable, 
and that those members of his staff who come into contact with the 
public are sufficient in number, in courtesy, and in intelligence, before 
embarking on missionary enterprise to increase the number of readers 
and to better the quality of reading. 

The librarian who desires to bring the contents of his library 
prominently before the public generally accomplishes his purpose 
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through the medium of lectures or “talks” to adults and children, 
exhibitions of books and pictures, reading circles, and literary debating 
classes. In the larger library systems these activities may be intro- 
duced without seriously interfering with routine work, but in the case 
of the smaller libraries the real work of the library is more likely to 
suffer. In every case, however, such activities must be of an auxiliary 
character merely. Extension work is beneficial and praiseworthy only 
so long as it remains subordinate to the library’s main object, the 
circulation of books. The truth of this statement is generally granted 
theoretically, though not so generally observed practically. 

What adjective would apply to the shopkeeper who neglected the 
service of his regular customers through sending his assistants into the 
streets in order to induce chance customers to sample his wares? Surely 
“foolish” would be a mild term. And can less be said of the librarian 
who, absorbed in a hundred schemes for popularizing his library, forgets 
the essential thing, viz., efficient service. Impossible! some may 
exclaim ; but is it not true that in some libraries the counter staff is 
depleted, or composed almost entirely of juniors who have recently 
been promoted to trousers or long frocks, while the senior staff is 
engaged in lecturing, conducting reading circles, or usurping the place 
of the school teacher? In such instances, the public service is sure to 
be affected adversely. There are readers, not a few, who object on 
principle to being served by boys and girls ; there are others in search 
of information which cannot be found because of the lack of intelligence 
possessed by that portion of the staff which is placed in close contact 
with the public. And thus it is that many become disgusted with the 
administration, pay less frequent visits to the library, and ultimately 
stay away altogether. New readers, who may have been attracted by 
the rosy picture of the library, as painted by the lecturing sub-librarian, 
quickly find themselves disillusionized. 

One of the best known of 4sof’s Fad/es tells of a greedy dog 
which lost its meat in endeavouring to grasp the reflection of it in the 
water. Enthusiastic librarians might do well to pause sometimes in 
their extension schemes, and to ask themselves whether they, too, are 
not in danger of grasping at the shadow and losing the substance. 


>< 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES. 


oo 9 


HROUGH the courtesy of Mr. John Ballinger, the librarian, we 
are enabled to give the following account of the National 
Library of Wales, Aberystwyth, the foundation-stone of which 

was laid by His Majesty King George V., on Saturday, July 15th :— 
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A Royal Charter founding the National Library was granted by 
His Majesty King Edward VII. in March, 1907, and the necessary 
steps were immediately taken to bring into existence the governing 
bodies, and to enact the statutes. The Charter constitutes and founds 
the library with the name ‘The National Library of Wales,’ and the 
authorities of the library are made a body politic and corporate with a 
common seal. The authorities of the library are the President, the 
Vice-President, the Treasurer, the Court of Governors, and the Council. 
The librarian is, under the Charter, the chief administrative officer of 
the library. The only fund for maintenance at present is a grant from 
the Treasury of £4,000 per annum. 

The object of the library is fully set out in the Charter, and 
embraces the collection, preservation, and maintenance of every form of 
literary and artistic production, whether printed or manuscript, relating 
to Wales and to the Celtic peoples and languages, as well as all literary 
works, whether connected or not with Welsh subjects, composed, 
written, or printed in whatsoever language, on whatsoever subject, and 
wheresoever published, which may help to attain the purposes for which 
the University of Wales, the University Colleges, and other educational 
institutions were created and founded, esfeciadly the furtherance of 
higher education, and of literary and scientific research. The Copyright 
Bill now before Parliament provides for an extension to Wales of the 
same privileges with regard to books published in the United Kingdom 
as are already given to the Bodleian Library, Oxford, the University 
Library, Cambridge, the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, and the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

The library, as a place with a habitation, came into existence on 
January 1st, 1909, a temporary home being fitted up for it in the 
building known as the Old Assembly Rooms, in the town of Aberyst- 
wyth. ‘The building is a commodious one, and lends itself admirably 
to adaptation as a temporary home. The growth of the collections has, 
however, been so rapid that it has been found necessary to take a second 
building, to serve as a supplementary book store, pending the erection 
of the first section of the permanent buildings. 

On the appointment of a librarian, Sir John Williams intimated 
his intention to hand over at once his collection of books and manu- 
scripts, and on the 1st January, 1909, these were transferred to the 
library. The Welsh Library, formed at the University College as a 
nucleus for the National Library, was also transferred about the same 
time, and the Peniarth MSS., purchased by Sir John Williams, almost 
immediately alter. ‘The library thus acquired, within a couple of 
months, collections which placed it in the premier position as regards 
the literature of Wales. Many important additions have since been 
made, not only of Welsh literature, but also of the books necessary to 
the formation of a general library. 

Meanwhile, the Governing Body, encouraged by the amount 
subscribed as the nucleus of a building fund, took steps to obtain plans 
for a permanent building, and six architects were invited to send in 
designs, those of Mr. Sidney Kyffin Greenslade, A.R.I.B.A., being 
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ultimately selected. A magnificent site for the building has been con- 
veyed as a gift by the Right Hon. Lord Rendel, which will enable the 
accepted plans to be carried out in the most satisfactory way. The 
length of the whole frontage will extend to more than 500 feet. 

The main block of buildings as designed will form four sides of a 
square, with a frontage of just over 250 feet, and a depth of the same 
dimension. The smaller blocks are grouped around and extend beyond 
these dimensions. The central part of the front block will consist of 
administrative offices and the main entrance, leading to a spacious 
public hall in the centre of the quadrangle. From this central hall 
access will be obtained (1) to the great library hall on the north- 
western side ; (2) to the exhibition block on the south-eastern side ; 
and (3) to the department of MSS., which will be built diagonally 
across the quadrangle. The principal book storage is provided by 
means of ‘ book-stacks,’ which will form the fourth side of the square 
block of buildings. The first stack will provide room for about 
425,000 volumes, and two further stacks of nearly the same capacity 
can be erected beyond the first, whenever required. 

Opening out of the main hall and the exhibition hall, the archi- 
tect has arranged for a series of buildings suitable for storing special 
collections of exceptional value which it may be desired to keep 
together. 

The great library hall, one of the first portions of the building 
to be erected, will be a room of magnificent dimensions, its whole 
length being 165 feet, the width 47 feet, and the height 38 feet. The 
books will be stored in alcoves around the room, with galleries above, 
the width of the hall between the alcoves being 27 feet. Tables for 
readers will be arranged in the centre of the hall and in the alcoves 
on each side. This part of the building will provide storage for 
150,000 volumes. The octagonal central hall will be 42 feet in 
diameter to the walls, and 25 feet between the columns, and its 
height to the crown of the ceiling will be 50 feet, and 75 feet externally 
from the ground level to the top of the cupola. The central hall and 
its approaches have been so designed as to offer excellent facilities for 
the display of sculpture in the form of statues, busts, portraits and 
other memorials of eminent Welsh-men and Welsh-women, and great 
benefactors to the library. 

The manuscripts department has been arranged to secure the 
maximum of security against perils of all kinds, together with 
abundance of light and quiet. The reading room for this depart- 
ment is placed in the centre, with stacks for the storage of MSS. on 
each side and in galleries above, and when complete these will allow 
of the storage of between fifty and sixty thousand manuscripts. The 
south-east block will consist of three floors. The lower floor will 
be used for the storage of a library of duplicates, available for circula- 
tion throughout the thirteen counties, and possibly to scholars and 
students residing beyond those limits. The main floor will contain 
the collection of prints, drawings, maps and plans, and the general 
art library with tables for readers. The upper floor will be an exhibition 
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gallery, where interesting and rare books, fine bindings, prints and 
drawings, and other exhibits will be displayed. 

The lower floor runs beneath all the buildings already described. 
This floor will be, over nearly the whole of its area, above the ground 
level, which will enable it to be perfectly lighted, and it will be 
appropriated to the storage of bound newspapers, specifications of 
patents, Parliamentary papers, etc., with convenient receiving, packing 
and storage rooms for the whole building. 

Throughout the building a standard height of 7 feet 6 inches 
from gallery to gallery, including book-stacks, and of 15 feet for the 
height of rooms, has been adopted, which produces a dead level of 
floors throughout and will enable a book-truck to be wheeled easily 
round the entire buildings. The whole of the buildings will be of 
fireproof construction, and to secure the utmost safety the heating and 
lighting plant will be in a detached building, together with workshops, 
a book bindery, and a small printing office for printing catalogue cards, 
etc. The caretaker’s residence will also be a separate building. A 
house for the librarian will be erected on the south-east side, 
detached from the main building. 

The total storage capacity of the building will be as follows :— 


Vols. 

MSS. Department et wes 50,000 
The Great Library Hall... _— «+» 150,000 
The Exhibition Block ... or ‘as 80,000 
The Lower Floor as oo vk 89,000 
First Book-stack ... ie ne «++ 425,000 
Second Book-stack a ms «ss 400,000 
Third Book-stack we — «+s 300,000 

Grand Total w++ 1,494,000 





The total cost of the whole scheme of buildings, terraces and 
roads, including a sum of £30,000 for the provision of the book- 
stacks when required, is estimated to be from 4,150,000 to £200,000, 
of which it is proposed to spend from £75,000 to £100,000 as 
quickly as possible in order to provide for the immediate and pressing 
needs of the library, and a first contract has already been let, and the 
work commenced for the erection of the library hall and a part of the 
manuscripts department, involving (with the necessary fittings, etc.) 
an expenditure of about £ 45,000. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


HE Education Committee have arranged for Correspondence 
Classes to be held annually, from about October to March, 
in certain sections of the Examination Syllabus of the Library 

Association, by the Conductors given below. 


Section I.—Literary History, W. E. Stebbing, B.A., Globe 
House, Eltham. 
Il.—(Part 2). Practical Bibliography (Conductor not 
appointed yet). 
(Part 3). Book-Selection, J. D. Stewart, Public 
Library, Islington. 
III.—(a@) Classification, W. C. Berwick Sayers, Central 
Library, Town Hall, Croydon. 
(6) Advanced Classification, with special attention 
to practical work, same Conductor. 
IV.—Cataloguing, W. R. B. Prideaux, B.A., Reform Club, 
Pall Mall, S.W. 
V.—Library History and Organization, Miss E. Fegan, M.A., 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 
VI.—Library Routine, W. S. C. Rae, Public Library, 
Fulham, S.W. 


Each course will comprise ten fortnightly lessons, consisting of a 
prescribed selection of technical reading, hints and advice on study 
and practical work, and questions or subjects or essays upon which the 
Conductor will write comments and corrections. The courses will, as a 
rule, be restricted to students living outside the London County 
Council area, but assistants within the area who forward a certificate, 
signed by their chief, that they are unable to be present during the 
times that the classes are held in the London School of Economics or 
at the Association’s Rooms, may also be admitted as students. The 
fee for each course will be ros. (15s. for students abroad), payable in 
advance. Persons wishing to enter for any course should write before 
the end of September to the Conductor of the class selected, asking 
for initial instructions as to reading and the method of correspondence 
to be followed. For Syllabus and other particulars apply to the 
Hon. Sec., Education Committee, 24, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
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INSTRUCTIONS To STUDENTS. Students are requested to acquaint 
themselves with the information contained in the pamphlet issued by 
the Library Association, relating to the Professional Examinations, 
which gives a detailed statement of the subjects dealt with in this 
section of the syllabus and a list of the text-books recommended. The 
course will consist of exercises covering the whole section, and a trial 
examination paper, which students will be expected to attempt without 
the aid of text-books. Attention must be paid to the instructions as 
printed in the syllabus and on no account are exercises to be posted 
later than the date given on each paper. Students may at any time ask 
questions on obscure points arising out of the lessons and they will be 
answered in the next letter sent out. All answers to questions and 
exercises should be clearly written on paper of foolscap size, and the 
student’s name and address should be written at the top of each sheet, 
along with the number of the paper. Students will be expected to 
provide themselves with the text-books recommended by the conductor 
in each subject. It is also advisable that constant use should be made 
of the books of reference mentioned in the syllabus. 

As the whole success of these Correspondence Classes, as a 
preparation for the examination of the Library Asssociation, depends 
upon the attention of students, and their diligence in reading and note- 
taking, it is to be hoped that every student will persevere all through 
the course, and read with care the various text-books recommended. 
Above all, answers to questions should be fzthy and concise ; the time 
allowed at an examination never seems long enough, simply because 
students are not accustomed to putting answers in the briefest form. 
Students should thoroughly understand that the gentlemen conducting 
the lectures and correspondence classes do not profess to do all the 
work of preparing them for the examinations. Both lectures and 
classes are meant to stimulate and assist those who are willing to do 
their best ; but close and persevering private study on the lines of the 
syllabus is indispensable for success at the examinations. 


THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


“HE Inaugural Meeting of the Seventeenth Session will be held at 

‘| the Brighton Public Library on Wednesday, October 11th. 

Excursion fares wili, if possible, be arranged, and there is every 
prospect of a completely successful gathering. 

The members of the Midland Branch cordially invite their 
colleagues in other districts to attend a meeting to be held at Warwick, 
on Wednesday, September 27th. In the afternoon visits will be paid 
to Warwick Castle and other places of interest in the vicinity. 
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THE LIBRARIES OF GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS IN ENGLAND. 


By B. G. Curtis Couiier, Public Library, York. 


° ° ° 


HE Government Departmental Libraries of England present a 
fascinating field of study to the librarian, but so little has been 
written concerning these libraries that the provincial student is 

considerably handicapped, and, in fact, quite at a loss tv procure the 
necessary information that is so desirable to the rendering of an 
adequate account of the various Departmental Libraries. Apart from 
the lack of sources of information, the subject is somewhat vague, and 
one hesitates between two opinions as to whether such libraries as those 
of the British Museum, the Houses of Parliament, and the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington, should be included. These 
libraries, it must be admitted, are distinctly Governmental, notwith- 
standing the fact of the possibility of placing them under the category 
of Government Department Libraries, being to a certain extent contro- 
versial. 

However, one would hardly be justified in omitting the account of 
such glorious repositories of knowledge; and betore passing on to the 
recognised Departmental Libraries, pardon must be asked—and granted 
if the Library of the British Museum is to hold the precedence it 
deserves as the premier library of the British Government. 

A volume might with ease be written on any particular department 
of the Library of the British Museum, consequently, only the salient 
features can be enumerated in this paper. 

“The British Museum virtually owes its origin to the Cottonian 
Library, which was mainly collected by Sir Robert Bruce Cotton, and 
presented to the nation by his grandson, Sir John Cotton, in 1700. In 
consequence of the destruction by fire in 1731 of Ashburnham House, 
Westminster, where the library was at that time housed, the Government 
was induced to consider the question of providing a general repository 
for the better reception and more convenient use of the collections of 
Sir Hans Sloane, the Harleian Manuscripts, and the Cottonian Library.” 
During the latter half of the eighteenth century the library acquired 
many valuable works, notable examples being the Old Royal Library ; 
the Civil War and Commonwealth tracts, known as the King’s 
Pamphlets; the Garrick Plays; and the Musgrave and Cracherode 
collections. 

In 1823 the Library was the recipient of one of its most valuable 
additions, namely the magnificent Library of George the Third (65,250 
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volumes). “It consists chiefly of books in de//es-dettres, and on Modern 
History, and includes an extensive collection of maps and topographical 
prints and drawings, bound in about one hundred volumes.” Also a 
large number of Caxtons and early English books were acquired about 
this time. 

“ The next notable accession to our National Library was Sir R. 
Colt Hoare’s collection of books on the topography of Italy (3,000 
volumes) which was presented by him in 1825. In addition to these 
a collection of works in modern Greek, and the bequest of Grenville 
(20,240 volumes) formed a nucleus around which the Library of the 
British Museum grew rapidly ; it has almost doubled its size within the 
last thirty years, and is now the largest of the World’s libraries 
containing between two and three million volumes. 

The music collection has for the most part been received under 
the Copyright Act, but it has been considerably enlarged by gifts, 
purchases and bequests, and was founded on the works of the Old 
Royal Library. 

The Reading Room is circular, and crowned with a majestic 
dome ; it was erected in 1857 by Smirk, from suggested designs by 
Panizzi. Arranged around the walls is a reference library of about 
20,000 volumes, the main classes of which are Theology, Law, Science, 
Bibliography, Literature, the Classics, Philology, Geography, British 
‘Topography, History, Biography, Genealogy, Encyclopedias, and 
Periodicals. The reading room is open to the public from 9 a.m. to 
7 p-m. throughout the year, but artificial light is not used, thus in the 
winter time special application has to be made by those who cannot 
make use of the room during the day, and facilities are afforded to 
students for reading in the evening. 

The Chief Director and Librarian is Mr. Frederick Geo. Kenyon, 
M.A., D.Litt., Ph.D. 

The Libraries of the Legislative Houses are for the use of Members 
only. Founded in 1826, the Library of the House of Lords (55,000 
volumes) was but small when the fire occurred in 1834, and practically 
all the books and papers were saved. 

The development of the collection dates from 1848 ; and contains 
a large collection of French Memoirs, presented by the French Chamber. 
The Library contains memoirs and works of topography and history, in 
addition to legal treatises and general literature, but, singularly, fiction 
has been excluded. The Historical Manuscripts Commission have 
calendared by authority the Manuscripts of the House of Lords from 
1678 to 1690, in Appendices to Reports 11 to 14. A new series is in 
process of publication, which will extend from 1692 to 1701. No 
charge is made for permission to inspect the documents, and appli- 
cation should be made to the Clerk of Parliaments. 

A catalogue of general literature compiled by Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
the librarian, was published in 1908. 

The Library of the House of Commons (60,000 volumes) is but 
little known to the outside world, but it is keenly appreciated by the 
Members. It occupies a splendid suite of rooms on the main floor of 
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the House, and overlooks the river. The rooms are beautifully 
appointed, the late Gothic woodwork lends itself so admirably to the 
requirements, yet one cannot but deprecate the high cases that are so 
derogatory to speedy and easy reference. 

It is incredible that until well into the nineteenth century the 
House did not possess a library worthy of the name, and it was not 
until 1818 that provision was made whereby Members might consult 
Parliamentary papers, and other works of reference. One cannot but 
wonder what the Walpoles and the Pitts of the past did without such a 
reservoir of fact, that seems so essential to legislative speech-making. 

The first catalogue was issued in 1830, the preface of which stated 
that the works required for Select Committees, such as Acts of 
Parliament and journals, sessional papers and reports had accumulated 
to such an extent that they were not readily accessible. This led to the 
appointment of Mr. Benjamin Spillers, as librarian, which appointment 
he held many years. The accession of books from that time seems to 
have been somewhat spasmodic. The funds alternated between 
structural alterations and book-buying. In 1834, a disastrous fire 
destroyed the library in common with the legislative chambers, and put 
an end to the contemplated enlargement of the library. It was no 
longer a question of additions, but of the entire reconstruction of the 
library. 

The Select Committee which sat in 1835 to tabulate a scheme for 
the building of the new Houses of Parliament recommended “ that the 
library should consist of three rooms sixty feet long and lofty in 
proportion,” accommodation for the librarian being made contiguous to 
it. The lidrary constitutes one of the finest of its kind in London, and 
contains, in addition to Parliamentary and Historical works of reference, 
rare editions of standard works. The total number of volumes is 
60,000 ; and the librarian, Mr. A. E. A. W. Smith. 

The publications of the British Patent Office are housed in 
the library of that Department in Chancery Lane, and number 
approximately 120,000 volumes. In addition to the British publications 
those of the Colonies and the United States of America are also 
preserved, with those of the chief countries of Europe. The library 
also possesses an excellent collection of text books relating to sciences 
and the arts. The works are classified very minutely, and arranged 
mainly on steel stacks, in bays on three floors; and no tickets are 
necessary to effect a consultation of any work. Guides to the various 
sections are in course of publication, and embrace every conceivable 
subject of industrial science and art. The public are admitted for 
purposes of reference, and it is interesting to note the absence of 
the ridiculous formalities that are apparently such essential factors in 
the administration of many of our libraries ; and the authorities rely on 
shelf check and general supervision of the staff to prevent loss. The 
librarian is Mr. Edward Wyndham Hulme, B.A. 

Old maps and charts, together with works on naval architecture 
and history, travels and voyages, are to be found at Whitehall in the 
Library of the Admiralty (40,000 volumes) which is mainly for official 
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use, exceptions being made to geographical writers and naval historians 
of repute. Application to use the library should be made to Mr. W. 
C. Perrin, the librarian. 

Situated also in Whitehall is the Library of the War Office (g0,coo 
volumes) which consists of (1) the General Staff Library, of which Mr. F. 
J. Hudleston is the Librarian, and (2) the Parliamentary and Reference 
Library, controlled by Mr. A. D. H. Cary. ‘The library increases at 
the rate of about 2,000 volumes annually, and contains many works in 
many languages on military science, including the regulations of foreign 
armies. In addition to these it is well stocked with “‘ military histories 
and books on the resources and topography of the British Colonies and 
foreign countries.” Mention should also be made of the very extensive 
collection of parliamentary papers and military periodicals. ‘The library 
is for official use only. 

In close proximity is the Home Office with its collection of works 
of reference “relating to matters within the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of State for Home Affairs” (8,000 volumes). 

Thirty-five thousand volumes of descriptive historical and statistical 
works on the British Colonies form, in conjunction with various official 
publications, legislative enactments, and sessional papers, the Library of 
the Colonial Office, at Downing Street, which is really official, but 
admission can be obtained by the special permission of the State 
Secretary for the Colonies. 

The public are not admitted to the Libraries of the Bank of 
England (21,000 volumes) and the Foreign Office (75,000 volumes) ; 
but that of the Board of Trade (10,000 volumes) is accessible to 
students, and contains a valuable collection of tracts and economic 
books from about 1625 to 1850. 

The Privy Council Register, which forms an almost complete series 
from August, 1540 to the present time, is preserved with the other 
papers of the Privy Council at the Office in Whitehall. The Lord 
President permits the investigation of the documents that are not of a 
confidential nature, to persons desirous of making genealogical and 
historical research, providing application is made in writing to the Clerk 
of the Council stating the object and period of the search. 

“The Library of the Board of Education, Whitehall (20,000 vols.) 
is confined almost entirely to books dealing with the history, science, 
and art of education, English and foreign ; reports and memoirs relating 
to public instruction at home and abroad ; and educational periodicals 
of all countries. There are a number of books on psychology, ethics 
and logic, and some which treat of sociology and political theories.” 
The library is open to the public, and Mr. Arthur E. ‘T'wentyman is the 
librarian. 

Europe's first collection of Oriental and Indian literature is to be 
found at the Library of the India Office, which contains 70,000 printed 
books, and 15,000 Oriental Maps and Xylographs ; and was founded 
in 1801 by the East India Company. It contains many Sanskrit 
manuscripts, obtained from many and varied sources, the chief of which 
is the collection of Colebrooke, presented by him in 1814. Some fifty 
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years later a large collection of writings in Newari, Sanskrit, Persian 
and English, was acquired that had been made with a view to the 
exposition of oriental literature and religion, institutions and languages. 
Persons desiring to use the library for reference purposes may do so by 
entering their names in a register. Books may be borrowed upon a 
suitable introduction being presented to the librarian, Mr. Frederick 
William Thomas, M.A. 

Containing about 120,000 volumes, and in addition a large collec- 
tion of photographs, the Library now housed in the Victoria and Albert 
(Art) Museum, South Kensington, perhaps stands pre-eminently as the 
finest special library of literature of art in the world. Founded in 1731, 
the library is particularly rich in ancient works on fine arts, and early 
printed books including illuminated manuscripts, and examples of fine 
printing, book illustrations and ornament ; while every facility is afforded 
to students for the use of new books and periodicals as soon after 
publication as possible. An admirable course is adopted by the 
authorities of this library, which could, with advantage, be made use of 
by Public Libraries, and by so doing the preposterous stipulation 
which exists in many municipal libraries regarding the use of ink and 
water colours in the reference department could be annulled. Celluloid 
covers are provided, into which a book is placed, and serves the dual 
purpose of keeping the book flat, and clean in case of accidents. 
Measurements may be made on drawings with dividers through celluloid 
sheets only, and so the tendency to spoil drawings by frequent prickings 
is obviated. The library is mainly for students, but the general public 
are admitted to the reading rooms upon application to the librarian, 
Mr. George Henry Palmer, B.A. 

The Public Record Office stands alone as the repository of our 
national archives. With few exceptions most of the public muniments 
of the realm are to be found at the Record Office. The library mainly 
consists of books on research work, and such as would be of use to 
students of genealogy. 
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REVIEWS. 
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PATRIOTISM. 


Patriotism in the mind of “the man in the street” is associated 
with party politics and “jingoism.” That such a narrow conception of 
the subject is misleading is shown by Mr. H. G. F. Spurrell in his 
Patriotism: a Biological Study (London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1911 ; 
price 2/6 net). Mr. Spurrell contends that patriotism is something 
very deeply rooted in human nature, and he supports his contention by 
a critical examination of its origin, growth and decline. Patriotism is 
defined as being “for the nation, its instinct of self-preservation ; for 
the individual, his willingness to sacrifice his own life or interests for 
the defence of the nation, which is pledged to guard those of his own 
blood.” The author argues that war, though terrible, is inevitable so 
long as the human population continues to increase, and that it is a 
national duty to protect one’s own countrymen when they are beset by 
men of other races. He assails the position taken up by the 
humanitarian, ‘‘who cannot understand that there is a struggle for 
existence,” and who regards patriotism as nothing more than selfishness 
having at its basis the text: “ My country, right or wrong, and just 
because it is my country.” The concluding chapters deal with 
‘national decay,” and the “ larger patriotism ” or the establishment of 
the Empire on a broader basis. The theme throughout is treated in a 
logical and lucid manner. 


RACIAL DECAY. 


A short time ago a bulky report on quack remedies arrived from 
Australia, and now from the same source comes this imposing volume 
on “ Racial Decay: a Compilation of Evidence from World Sources,” 
by Octavius Charles Beale (1911; London: A. C. Fifield ; price 5/- 
net.). The subject of race suicide is not a savoury one, but this 
publication is timely and useful as a report upon the present conditions 
throughout the World. It is quite exhaustive, and many of the results 
are tabulated or shown by diagrams. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 

The effects of the opening of the Panama Canal upon the com- 
merce of the world and upon naval strategy will be widespread, and 
many knotty points in international law and policy will be involved. 
Mr. Harmodio Arias, in Zhe Panama Canal: a study in international 
law and diplomacy (London: P.S. King & Son, 1911; price ros. 6d. 
net), endeavours to ascertain the final legal position of the canal. His 
book is necessarily largely historical, but he only cites history in order 
to elucidate the questions at issue. He does not deal with the canal as 
a canal at all, but purely as a legal and sociological problem. 
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BRITISH RURAL LIFE. 


Mr. Francis George Heath has for long been an authority upon 
the conditions of life among the English peasantry, and he has now put 
us under a debt of gratitude by issuing an exhaustive report on British 
Rural Life and Labour (London: P. S. King & Son, 1911 ; price 
10s. 6d. net). This isa comprehensive treatise, entirely from the socio- 
logical point of view, upon the present state (with numerous glances at 
the past) of the agricultural population of the British Isles. It deals 
exhaustively with the conditions of labour, wages, home life and food, 
and includes suggestive chapters upon rural depopulation and similar 
problems. It appears that the average of wages for all classes of agri- 
cultural labourers is as follows :—England, 18s. 3d. ; Wales, 17s. 3d. ; 
Scotland, 19s. 3d.; and Ireland, 1os. 11d. An exceedingly valuable 
book, indispensable to a public or other library collection. 


THE CRUSADES. 

Mr. E. M. Wilmot-Buxton has the faculty of re-telling great his- 
torical narratives in a popular form ; and it was a happy inspiration 
that prompted him to write Zhe Story of the Crusades (London: G. G. 
Harrap & Co., 1911; price 3s. 6d. net). The stirring events of these 
spacious times are narrated in a style equally suitable to either adult or 
juvenile readers. A number of illustrations by M. Meredith Williams 
add considerably to the charm of a pleasing book. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Under the title of Mova Scotia: the Province that has been passed 
éy (London: Constable & Co., 1911; price tos. 6d. net), Mr. 
Beckles Willson has written an informative and up-to-date volume. 
He contrives skilfully to blend history, description and _ personal 
experiences, and the result is a valuable picture of Nova Scotia as it is. 
He has boundless belief in the future of the province, and the reader is 
affected by this enthusiasm. The picturesque character of the country 
is revealed by the photographic illustrations, of which there are a goodly 
number. An interesting and informative book, meeting a long-felt want. 


THE LOST LEGION IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Some portions of the history of our colonies do not bulk largely in 
text books, and Colonel G. Hamilton-Browne’s With the Lost Legion 
in New Zealand (London : T. Werner Laurie, 1911 ; price 12s. 6d. net) 
comes as a welcome addition to the histories of that most fascinating 
country. ‘“ Maori Browne” as he is called, fought through the Maori 
wars as a member of that rough and irregular but very effective force 
known as the “ Lost Legion.” Colonel Hamilton-Browne makes no 
pretensions to literary skill, but tells. his yarn in a breezy smoke-room 
fashion, entirely suitable to his subject ; and the result is a most enjoy- 
able, readable and informative book. A number of illustrations are 
included. Altogether, a valuable picture of New Zealand life during 
the critical times in the ‘sixties. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATION, 
MAY, 1911. 


oo°o 


PASS LIST. 
Section 1. LiTERARY History (22 candidates). 

Class 2 (Merit).—R. L. Peacock, Public Library, Thornton Heath ; 
H. W. Tomlinson, Carnegie Library, Manor Park, E.; Miss C. 
Richmond, London School of Economics, Clare Market, W.C. ; H. 
Woodbine, Public Library, Selly Oak, Birmingham ; E. J. Rees, Central 
Library, Cardiff ; Miss E. S. Fegan, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

Class 3 (Pass),—-W. J. Randall, 15, Sark Road, Stonycroft, Liver- 
pool; D. Rhys Phillips, 15, Chaddesley Terrace, Swansea; P. W. 
Camplin, Branch Library, South Street, Isleworth: R. Hutton, Esq., 
4, Queen Street, Edinburgh ; G. F. Vale, Public Library, Mile End 
Road, E.; W. Pollitt, Public Library, Coventry; T. Murgatroyd, The 
John Rylands Library, Manchester; Miss E. Young, Public Library, 
Brighton; Miss M. Barnett, Public Library, Brighton; E. Terry, 55, 
Vernham Road, Plumstead. 


Section 3. CLASSIFICATION (51 candidates). 

Class 3 (Pass).—\L. G. Corner, Public Library, Bournemouth ; 
K. Ryde, Public Library, Bournemouth ; R. S. Steele, Central Library, 
Leyton; H. Fostall, West Branch Library, Sunderland; J. Rivers, 
Central Library, Finchley Road, N.W.; E. Carberry, 51, St. Albans Road, 
Dublin ; H. Woodbine, Public Library, Selly Oak, Birmingham ; W. 
Pollitt, Public Library, Coventry; J. Cranshaw, Public Library, Bolton; 
Miss W. Stevenson, Public Library, Thornhill Square, Barnsbury ; I. 
Pearson, Public Library, New Bridge Strect, Newcastle-upon-‘l'yne; J. 
P. Lamb, Central Library, St. Helens ; R. H. Newey, Public Library, 
Soho Road, Handsworth ; E. Male, Public Library, Brighton ; A. H. 
Gillgrass, Public Library, Hull ; H. Grindle, Free Library, Gosta Green, 
Birmingham ; J. Walker, 29, Woodville Terrace, Liverpool ; W. Moore, 
Central Library, Belfast. 


Section 4. CATALOGUING (87 candidates). 

C/ass 2 (Merit).—E. Osborne, Public Library, Bournemouth ; J. 

T. Evans, Public Library, Liverpool; J. Rivers, Central Library, 
Finchley Road, N.W.; F. C. Morgan, Public Library, Malvern ; Miss 
M. Bains, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham; W. R. Bridge, Public Library, 
Lurline Gardens, Battersea ; C. Nowell, Public Library, Ashton-under- 
Lyne; A. Webb, Public Library, Brighton ; S. Rigg, Public Library, 
Tullie House, Carlisle ; A. H. Gillgrass, Public Library, Hull; K. N. 
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Daniel, Public Library, South Shields ; J. Walker, 29, Woodville Ter- 
race, Liverpool ; Miss A. M. Travis, Reference Library, William Brown 
Street, Liverpool ; Miss C. M. Campell, 13, Minto Street, Bellahouston, 
Glasgow. 

Class 3 (Pass).—T. Potter, Branch Library, Bradford Road, Great 
Lever, Bolton; R. Butchart, Branch Library, Lochee, N.B.; Miss L. 
H. Gibson, Central Public Library, William Street, Woolwich ; T. L. 
Yates, Halliwell Branch Library, Bolton; Miss Johns, University 
College Library, Cardiff; R. Haxby, Central Public Library, Leeds ; 
E. Sidney, The Central Reference Library, Bolton ; Miss R. Blackwell, 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham; Miss E. R. Dickson, Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham ; Miss J. H. Ramsey, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham ; Miss 
V. Whishaw, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham; W. McNamee, Central 
Library, Birkenhead; Miss A. M. Hildebrandt, Bilderdijkstraat 56, 
’sGravenhage, Holland; H. Alderton, Public Library, High Street, 
Bromley; F. M. Glenn, Public Library, High Street, Bromley ; 
J. Cranshaw, Public Library, Bolton; J. D. Gifford, Public Library, 
Bolton; F. Bowring, Public Library, High Street, Kensington; W. 
Williams, Central Library, Bootle ; P. A. Garner, Bishopsgate Institute, 
London, E.C.; C. Sexton, Central Library, Cardiff; R. A. Smithers, 
Public Library, Brighton; Miss F. M. Jefferson, Public Library, 
Brighton ; W. B. Coupland, Public Library, Blackburn ; Miss O. C. 
Jessop, 3 Beechwood, Road, Grassendale, Liverpool; A. Hesketh, 
Public Library, Accrington ; R. W. Waugh, Public Library, Newcastle 
on-Tyne; F. Spender, Reference Library, William Brown Street, 
Liverpool ; E. A. Peppiette, The University, Edmund Street, Birming- 
ham; Miss E. Grant, Public Library, Breck, Liverpool; 1D. Gray, 
Tullie House, Carlisle; Miss A. ©. Gebhard, Prinsengracht 301, 
Amsterdam, Holland. 


Section 5. Liprary History (41 candidates). 

Class 2 (Merit).—C. H. Waite, Public Libraries, Kensington. 

Class 3 (Pass).—Percy Freer, The Library, Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham ; W. W. Howe, Central Library, Sunderland ; Miss C. Richmond, 
London School of Economics, Clare Market, London, W.C.; H. Dixon, 
253, Whitehorse Lane, S. Norwood; F. Borlow, Halliwell Branch 
Library, Bolton ; T. Riley, Public Library, Storey Institute, Lancaster; 
C. E. Davison, Public Library, Bermondsey; F. J. Patrick, Central 
Library, Birmingham; C. A. Bradley, Dennistoun Public Library, 
Craigpark, Glasgow ; R. Halliday, Public Library, Bolton ; J. P. Lamb, 
Central Library, St. Helens ; E. E.G. Tucker, Reform Club, Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.; A. Kidd, Public Library, Plumstead ; R. W. Parsons, 
Central Library, Darley Street, Bradford; H. G. Hayne, 42, South 
View Road, Hornsey; H. Goulden, Public Library, Torquay. 


Section 6. Liprary RoutTINE (123 candidates). 


Class 2 (Merit).—Miss D. W. Letbe, Monkwearmouth Branch 
Library, Sunderland ; Miss N. Conway, Hendon Branch Library, Sun- 
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derland ; Miss A. M. Wetherald, Hendon Branch Library, Sunderland; 
W. A. Phillips, Central Public Library, Hull; Miss C. Richmond, 
London School of Economics, London; F. C. Morgan, Public Library, 
Malvern ; F. E. Sandry, Public Library, Barking Road, Canning Town ; 
W. H. Reeves, 3, Moor Pool Avenue, Harborne, Birmingham ; C. Stott, 
Public Library, Rochdale; H. G. Hayne, 42, South View Road, 
Hornsey; Miss G. Scott, Public Library, Breck, Liverpool; Miss 
M. Lines, Public Library, Luton. 

Class 3 (Pass).—P. Brodby, 145, Dorchester Road, Weymouth ; 
E. Osborne, Public Library, Bournemouth ; P. Bennett, Public Library, 
Bournemouth ; Miss M. L. Coatsworth, Monkwearmouth Branch 
Library, Sunderland ; Miss A. C. Coatsworth, Monkwearmouth Branch 
Library, Sunderland ; G. Clarke, Central Library, Sunderland ; Miss 
A. G. Honey, 52, Clonmel Road, Fulham, S.W.; A. E. Sleight, Central 
Public Library, Hull; Miss D. H. Child, 6, Waterlow Court, Heath 
Close, Hampstead ; D. L. Strachan, Central Public Library, Leeds ; 
C. Heath, Public Library, Coventry ; G. M. Bland, Public Library, 
Kendal; Miss E. O. Davies, Public Library, Cardiff; C. A. Bradley, 
Dennistoun Public Library, Craigpark, Glasgow ; A. T. James, Public 
Library, Northampton; F. Jackson, 1, Acton Square, Salford, Man- 
chester; J. L. Davison, Public Library, Bolton; W. Smith, Public 
Library, Bolton ; J. Ratcliffe, Public Library, Bolton ; Miss H. Harding, 
Public Library, Thornhill Square, Barnsbury ; Miss B. Hatton, Public 
Library, Thornhill Square, Barnsbury ; C. Zannetti, Public Libraries, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; J. F. C. Watson, 212, Frederick Road, Aston ; 
F. M. Meakin, Central Public Library, Bootle ; G. Mitchell, Public 
Library, Buxton ; E. E. G. Tucker, Reform Club Library, London ; 
Miss H. Penfold, Public Library, Brighten; B. G. C. Collier, Public 
Library, York ; G. W. Deacon, Bishopsgate Institute, London ; 
P. Cameron Hall, Carnegie Library, Hull; C. H. Bird, Public Library, 
Plumstead ; H. C. Fawtell, Central Library, Fulham, S.W.; Miss 
L. Scheib, 39, St. Paul’s Road, Canonbury, N.; M. C. Hunt, 138, Banks 
Parade, Small Heath; W. H. Packer, Reference Library, Birmingham; 
P. H. Richardson, 23, Glantane Street, Glandore Avenue, Belfast ; 
E. L. Slorach, 25, Cricketfield Road, Clapton; W. Balmer, Everton 
Library, St. Domongo Road, Liverpool; F. Winspur, Public Library, 
Deritend. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


o @ °O 


To the Editor of THe LipRaRy WORLD. 


Dear Sir,—Can any of your readers tell me who wrote Swiss 
Family Robinson? 

In the various catalogues, publishers’ lists, etc., which I have 
consulted, the authorship is attributed to J. H. Kampe, J. R. and J. D. 
Wyss, and W. H. G. Kingston. ‘Thanking you for assisting me, 

Yours faithfully, 
PERPLEXED. 


[Swiss Family Robinson was written by Johann Rudolf Wyss (1781- 
1830) about the year 1813. There are several English editions, 
by Kingston and others, and in the majority of cases the name of 
the editor, and not the author, is printed on the title-page. This 
bibliographical error is responsible for the perplexity of our 
correspondent.—Eb. ] 


To the Editor of THe Liprary WorLD. 


Sir,—I am instructed by the Registration Committee of the 
Library Assistants’ Association to make an explanation in regard to 
your editorial allegation that the foolish and unwarranted inter- 
vention of the Council of this Association in the Library Association 
Council Election resulted in the rejection of four candidates, including 
our own nominee. 

In the general sense the Library Assistants’ Association did not 
interfere in the election at all. It did not circularise the general 
membership of the Library Association, and recognised clearly that it 
might have no claim to influence any but its own members. 

However, in the hope of redressing what were thought to be 
injustices (in effect, of course, not in intent), in the grading of assistants 
for fellowship, it did ask its own past and present members to vote for 
those who would be willing to publish the principle of election, and to 
reconsider (not necessarily to alter) the recent decisions. 

In order to learn who amongst the candidates would be willing to 
do these things, a letter (marked “ personal”) was sent to each candidate, 
which frankly stated what the Committee wanted to accomplish. 

Every member of the Library Assistants’ Association moving in 
the matter was a Fellow of the Library Association. 
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The method was new, distasteful even to some of those who 
applied it, but the Committee holds that it was within its right in 
influencing men ¢o vote for candidates for its own Council. 

The action was forced upon the Library Assistants’ Association by 
pressure from all parts of the country, and as by its constitution this 
Association is pledged to deal with all grievances of library assistants, 
it had no option other than to take the steps which were taken. 

The freely bestowed comments from various older members of the 
Library Association Council that our simple request for their opinions 
as a means of guiding our votes, was “egregious,” ‘ unwarranted,” 
“libellous,” “ foolish,” “a set of subordinates dictating to seniors” (and 
all these epithets have been levelled at the Committee), are completely 
uncalled for and without justification. 

The reasoning of your comment is curious. You declaim against 
the Provinces because year after year they have returned what you call 
** dead-heads,” and then you blame the Library Assistants’ Association 
because the bulk of the voters have followed their usual practice. As 
a matter of fact all our nominees received excellent support ; indeed 
more support than Assistants alone could give them. The fact that 
some of them were not elected proves nothing more than that the 
Library Association is a conservative body with an unusual dread of 
admitting new or young men to the Council. 

The Committee strongly deprecates any attempt to interpret its 
action as unconstitutional, or as in any way hostile to the Library Associ- 
ation, to which the members of the Committee are loyal adherents, and 
by the charter of which they are bound. 


Faithfully yours, 


W. C. Berwick SAvERs, 


Chairman of the Registration Committee 
Library Assistants’ Association. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
AS AN ADVERTISEMENT AGENCY. 


By Henry T. Courts, /s4ington Public Libraries. 


7ARIOUS methods of advertising a library have received con- 
V sideration in the columns of the professional press, but little 
or nothing has appeared regarding the Public Library as an 
advertising agency. It is possible that the commercial element has had 
something to do with this professional reticence ; nevertheless, the 
subjectys worthy of consideration, for the Public Library is undoubtedly 
an efficacious means of advertising. 

Methods of advertising may be legitimate or illegitimate ; they may 
be carried out with the official sanction, or they may be introduced 
surreptitiously. In the former case monetary considerations may, or 
may not, enter into the transaction. 


In order to obtain a clear view of the subject, the various forms of 
advertising may be classified thus: (1) Those which receive official 
sanction, and for which no money is received ; (2) Those which receive 
official sanction, and for which money or goods are received in return ; 
(3) Those which are carried out surreptitiously by the public ; (4) Those 
which might be done unofficially by the staff. 

One of the most obvious forms in the first class is the display of the 
“situations vacant "advertisement sheets of the daily papers, of the utility 
of which there can be no question. Another obvious form is the display 
of public notices advertising the activities of corporate and educational 
bodies. In this class of advertisement it is necessary to adopt a 
guiding principle as to what is, and what is not to be admitted. A safe 
course to adopt is to refuse any bill or circular which savours of sect or 
commerce, and to accept only those which are for the genera/ public 
good. For instance, one might be inclined to put on the library notice 
board a bill advertising the services of a local church, but if this were 
done all the sects in the community might, with justice, demand 
prominence being given to their activities. The local theatre manager 
might also argue that his management was striving to benefit the 
community. Apropos of this, a librarian was once offered space to 
display his lecture bills on the walls of a neighbouring music hall. The 
offer was politely declined, principally because the librarian felt he 
might at a later date be asked to exhibit artistic music hall posters 
in the library. 
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A less obvious form of advertisement is to be found in the news- 
papers and periodicals which are presented to the library on the 
understanding that they will be prominently displayed in the reading 
room. It stands to reason that when the publishers of a particular 
periodical present their paper gratuitously to Public Libraries, they are 
animated by a business rather than a philanthropic spirit. There is a 
difference of opinion as to whether all, or only a selection of the 
periodicals thus given should find a place in the reading room, but it is 
not proposed to enter into a controversy in the present article. 

Dealing with the second class of advertisement, it is unfortunate 
that several library authorities, in order to eke out very inadequate 
incomes, are compelled to advertise the wares of local tradesmen on 
magazine covers and bookmarks. That such methods of advertising 
pay is evident from the fact that not only does the library obtain a 
small financial benefit, but an advertising contractor can often secure a 
good profit into the bargain. Whether the introduction of this com- 
mercial element into the Public Library lowers the status of the 
institution or not, is open to question. To those, however, who favour 
the money-saving advertisement idea, the following story may point a 
moral. 

A poor clergyman was in need of new hymn-books for his church 
and could not afford to buy them. An enterprising firm of advertisement 
contractors offered to supply the books free of charge on the 
understanding that advertisements were to be included. This offer 
was accepted, and the books arrived on Christmas Eve, but, to the 
astonishment of the church officials, they were apparently devoid of 
advertisement. The mystery was solved, however, the next morning 
when the congregation commenced to sing a well-known carol thus :— 

“Hark, the herald angels sing, 
Bunkum’s pills are just the thing ; 
Peage on earth and mercy mild, 
Two for man and one for child.” 
(advertising agents, kindly note). We do not vouch for the veracity 
of this story. 

Apart from the methods of advertisement before-mentioned 
endeavours are sometimes made by unprincipled persons to obtain 
advertisement through the medium of the library, freely and surrep- 
titiously. ‘This is generally done by means of bills and tracts which are 
placed in books and periodicals, or in any convenient place, when the 
attention of members of the staff is directed elsewhere. The offenders 
are usually the representatives of some small fanatical or socialistic sect, 
and their missionary efforts sooner or later (preferably sooner) sink into 
oblivion via the waste-paper basket. 


The cute business man realises that it would be an advantage to 
his business if he could obtain the services of an agent who day by day 
is brought into contact with the general public, and the officials of the 
Public Library do not escape his notice. The representative of a large 
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provincial wholesale house a few years ago called upon a library official 
and laid a business proposition before him, which was declined, and 
later on this same official was approached and delicately asked to 
recommend “ So-and-so’s” Pianos. It is to be hoped for the credit of 
the profession that no member of a library staff would abuse his position 
by acting as an agent for a business firm. The inadequate salaries 
which are commonly paid, coupled with the persuasive manner of a 
tradesman’s representative, must, however, be a source of temptation. 
It is well known that readers ask the librarian all sorts of questions, 
including advice as to their choice of tradesmen, and the librarian, 
being possessed of a good conscience, answers impartially. The present 
writer was once asked whether he could recommend a good dressmaker, 
to which question he replied with the confidence begotten of 
bachelorhood. 

In view of these facts who would dare to say there are no 
possibilities for the Public Library as an advertisement agency. 


<< 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE PERTH 
CONFERENCE, 


- oF @ 


ITH the exception of Buxton, for which there was no official 
invitation, Perth is the smallest city to which the Library 
Association has ever been invited to hold its annual meeting. 

It is necessary to mention this, as some of the delegates appear to be 
possessed by the idea that the chief object of these annual conferences 
is to feed the members and their friends on every possible occasion. 
Several of the delegates at Perth made the most unseemly remarks 
about some of the arrangements, just as if it were the province of the 
cities of Perth and Dundee to feed the members of the Association, 
and otherwise cater for their comfort and amusement. When one 
considers that the majority of the delegates have their expenses paid, 
it seems the height of bad taste to make invidious comparisons and 
refer to the hospitality of huge cities like Glasgow, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, and similar great centres of population. All things considered, 
the Perth meeting was admirable with regard to its local arrangements, 
and members are deeply indebted to Mr. Craigie for the unostentatious 
and kind way in which he managed everything single-handed. 

In summarizing the general trend of the meeting it is only fair that 
all local circumstances should be taken into account; and there is one 
thing to be said about all the Scotch meetings, that the weather has 
been beautifully fine, and no one can grumble at that. Perhaps it was 
the prevalence of this record summer’s heat, coupled with the absence 
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of bad weather to grumble at, which caused some of the visitors to air 
their grievances about some of the arrangements. Another remark 
seems necessary, and this is as regards the undercurrent of ill-feeling 
which was a marked feature of some of the debates. It is a most 
unhappy condition of affairs when members find themselves unable to 
take part in discussions without showing their personal animus against 
other members. There is not the slightest necessity for the display of 
this ill-feeling, nor for the insinuations of underhand methods which 
were hinted at by several speakers. Inthe Library Association it seems 
to be a recognized thing that the less a speaker knows about a subject 
the more he has to say. There is one other impression worth men- 
tioning which struck the reporter as being somewhat ludicrous and 
wearying, and that was the tendency of nearly every speaker to drag in 
personal reminiscences, and to give accounts, more or less boresome, 
of what is being done in his own locality. This kind of egotisticai 
talk is all very well for the smoke-rooms and corridors of hotels, but is 
completely out of place in an assembly which ought to discuss matters 
in a much more general way. 

The proceedings opened in the City Hall at Perth on Monday, 
September 4th, with a reception which was very well attended. On 
Tuesday the chief paper was one on the provision of reading for the 
blind, by Miss Austin and Mr. G. E. Roebuck, which elicited a very 
long discussion mostly of the personal reminiscence type, but which 
called forth a very able speech from Mr. G. M. Fraser, of Aberdeen. 
Miss Austin was most persuasive in her manner and matter, and had 
no difficulty in getting a resolution through empowering the Council of 
the Library Association to appoint a special committee to enquire into 
the whole subject of providing reading matter for sightless ratepayers 
and their dependents. 

An exceedingly amusing incident was an attack on Mr. Jast which 
followed his reading of a paper advocating more co-operation with 
allied societies. He was made the object of some rather bitter com- 
ments, but in his reply managed to annihilate the whole of his critics 
without answering a single comment! It was a joyous moment for the 
meeting, which was beginning to become bored by the prosiness and 
slight bitterness of some of the speakers. Other papers which might 
be mentioned were those by Dr. A. H. Millar, of Dundee, and Alder- 
man Plummer, of Manchester, both of which when discussed brought 
up the perennial subject of pernicious literature—otherwise a few recent 
novels. On this theme the discussion shambled along, and all the old 
arguments, fro and con, were trundled out without a particle of variety, 
and practically no humour. 

A paper by Mr. Peddie was very nearly crushed out in the most 
ignominious fashion by the interposition of other matter, and it looked 
at one time as if an attempt was being made to crowd out his paper 
altogether. His plea, perhaps a little strongly worded, was for the 
recognition of trained librarians in every type of library ; and there is 
no doubt that the Civil Service Commissioners ought to recommend 
the Government to appoint a class of librarians instead of second 
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division clerks, and to make the former sit for the examination of the 
Civil Service plus that of the Library Association, so as to obtain at 
least the rudiments of library management. At present all the junior 
positions in most of the State libraries are held by second division Civil 
Service clerks, without practical experience or professional certificates. 
On Dr. Baker’s report on the educational work of the Li’ »rary Associa- 
tion an attempt was made to show that the examiners were unfair and 
inconsistent, and Dr. Baker was able to show that this was untrue, save 
as regards one petty happening. 

As we said at the beginning of this article, it is a great pity these 
discussions cannot be conducted without the intrusion of personality 
and heat. None of the other papers call for special mention, as they 
were all variations on old themes. 

On the social side the meeting, thanks to the weather, was an 
unqualified success. A drive to Kinfauns Castle on Tuesday gave 
members an idea of the magnificence of the Tay Valley, when properly 
viewed from Kinnoull Hill. On Wednesday a most enjoyable garden 
party was given at Dupplin Castle by Sir John A. Dewar, his wife and 
family, where everything was conducted with a perfect absence of 
“swank” or anything approaching it. Everything was of the most 
friendly and home-like character, and the presence of a very fine band 
of pipers added greatly to the enjoyment of the company, strange 
though it may appear. Everyone was enthusiastic as to the pleasant- 
ness of the occasion. In the evening a most artistic concert was 
arranged in the City Hall, at which the delightful singing of Scotch 
songs by Mr. Robert Burnett will long be remembered. The public 
were admitted to this concert, and the whole evening was a magnificent 
success. 

The Conference dinner took place at the Royal Station Hotel on 
Thursday, and was well patronized, the room being well filled. The 
speeches were few in number and exceedingly humorous and enjoyable, 
so that altogether this part of the proceedings was, for once, excellent. 
On the Friday an excursion was made to Dundee, but the pleasure was 
partly destroyed by heavy rain storms which drove members to shelter. 
It brightened up in the afternoon, and many of the members crossed the 
ferry to Newport, from whence can be obtained a most magnificent pano- 
ramic view of Dundee and its surrounding hills. Nearly everyone visited 
the Albert Institute, some of the branches, the new Central Reading- 
room, and admired these very excellent institutions. Some criticisms 
were levelled against what appeared to be the method involved in the 
building of the new Dundee libraries. As far as can be ascertained, it 
seems that the architect is responsible not only for the structure, but 
for all the material and fittings, and the buildings are not handed over 
to the Libraries’ Committee until they are completed. 

The result of this is that many mistakes are made, and one could 
see the effects of this system at the new Central Reading-room, where 
the newspaper stands resembled ship-timbers more than furniture, and 
a wonderful periodical rack has been provided which will act as a kind 
of magazine chute, because unless the utmost care is exercised in 
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restoring the covers to their places, they will go walloping on to the 
floor. Another most extraordinary mistake was that the newspaper 
rods were all fastened on upside down, the hook being at the bottom 
instead of at the top. In the Central Juvenile Room there are no 
separate chairs, but only backless forms, which will no doubt result in 
the youth of Dundee acquiring round shoulders. 

Dundee, if one may be allowed to convey the impression, is very 
well equipped with fine and spacious buildings, but they are not utilized 
to the extent which modern methods would allow. ‘The indicator at 
the Central Library is a frightful contrivance, which one must get up 
on a step to examine, and even then the top numbers can hardly be 
distinguished. There are other blemishes which might easily be rec- 
tified, but the indicator is certainly a complete anachronism. Taken as 
a whole, the Perth meeting was one of the most enjoyable of those 
recently held, while its unpretentious character was not the least of its 
good features. 

At next year’s Conference in Liverpool it is to be hoped that some 
means will be adopted for obtaining a better programme of papers. 
The only definite result of the Perth meeting will be the impetus given 
to procuring fresh legislation by the wise decision at the business 
meeting to limit the library rate to some definite sum like 14d. or 2d., 
so as to give the Bill a chance of passing. At this méeting there was 
some frothy talk by several members of the Law and Parliamentary 
Committee, but the common-sense of the meeting rose superior on this 
occasion, and was not led away by specious arguments, as at Sheffield. 

The Scottish Library Association held its annual meeting on 
Wednesday, and was attended by a fair muster of Scottish and Anglo- 
Scottish members. Dr. A. H. Millar, the new President, occupied the 
chair, and addresses were delivered by Dr. H. Morrison and Dr. Millar, 
after which brief statements were made by Mr. Craigie, the retiring 
secretary, and W. Munro Mackenzie, his successor. A fragmentary 
discussion took place on a motion by Mr. Shirley, of Dumfries, on the 
necessity for the Scottish Library Association doing more work and 
having more definite objects, and there was a tacit agreement that the 
new Council should meet oftener and consider a programme of work. On 
the motion of Mr. Shirley seconded by Mr. Brown, of Islington, it was 
resolved to pay the reasonable expenses of the Secretary. 

The only other business of importance was a very hearty invitation 
from St. Andrews, conveyed by Mr. James Maitland Anderson, 
University Librarian, for the Association to hold its next annual 
meeting in the City of St. Andrews, some time next August or 
September. A considerable number of lady members were present 
from Glasgow and other parts of the country 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
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Tue thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Library Association was held 
at Perth during the week commencing September 4th, under the 
presidency of Sir John A. Dewar, M.P. Some impressions of the 
Conference are given on p. 99. 


MANCHESTER City Council has accepted a gift of £15,000 from Dr. 
Andrew Carnegie, for the purpose of erecting three branch libraries. It 
is probable that sites will be chosen in Withington, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, and Didsbury. 


THERE is an agitation in Glasgow for a library and reading-room in the 
centre of the city. The old Mitchell Library, which occupied a central 
position, has been removed to the new building in North Street, which 
is situated in the west end. The City Librarian has suggested that it 
might be possible to arrange for the transference of Stirling’s Library 
to the Corporation, and its installation in a portion of the old Mitchell 
Library building in Miller Street. Some such arrangement would 
appear to be necessary if the centre of the city is to be adequately 
catered for. 


THE new Central Reading-room at Dundee was opened by Dr. Andrew 
Carnegie on September 12th. This is the last building erected under 
the scheme which was rendered possible by Dr. Carnegie’s gift of 
£37,000. 


A MEMORIAL-STONE in connection with the extension of the Taunton 
Public Library was laid by the Mayor (Alderman H. J. Spiller) on 
September 12th. The extension will include a new reference reading- 
room and a children’s room. The library was presented to the town by 
Dr. Carnegie some years ago, and he has contributed half the cost of 
the extension—viz., £750—the remainder being raised by public 
subscription. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Westminster Gazette takes exception to 
library committees acting as censors of public reading. He says :— 
“One or two important questions raised at the Library Association 
meetings have passed almost without comment in the Press. There 
was, for example, a discussion on the question of the exclusion of Mr. 
Wells’s novels by the Manchester Library Committee. That is in itself 
a State controversy. But one notes that there was considerable 
approval of Alderman Plummer’s claim that ‘there were times when 
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committees were called upon to make a more definite stand. The 
doors of the Public Library were effectually barred to certain organs of 
opinion, ultra-socialistic, anarchial, in violent opposition to the existing 
order, and advocating revolution. . . . If these publications were 
objected to, whose aim was fairly obvious, how much more were they 
bound to deal with similar harmful assaults far more insidious and 
subtle?’ If library committees really intend to constitute themselves 
guardians of the existing order and to count it one of their tasks to 
prevent the users of libraries from reading Socialist literature, either of 
the ‘ revolutionary ’ or ‘ subtle’ kind, it behoves us to see that they are 
fitted for the task. ‘There is a library committee in Middlesex which 
rejected certain books asked for by a University Tutorial Class on the 
ground that they were ‘Socialistic.’ Among them were Archdeacon 
Cunningham’s Growth of English Industry, and Sir Frederick Pollock’s 
Land Laws. It seems that ‘we must educate our censors.’” We are in 
entire agreement with the opinion expressed by the writer. We fully 
realise, however, that there must necessarily be discrimination in the 
stock of our Public Libraries. It would be quite impossible for the 
ordinary Public Library adequately to represent every phase of thought 
which finds expression in books, and library authorities should, and in 
most cases do, endeavour to carry into effect the time honoured 
principle of “ the greatest good for the greatest number.” Faddists and 
fanatics are certainly in the minority, and the books dealing with their 
pet theories would be, as a matter of course, the first victims of the 
blue pencil. At the same time we would protest against the narrow- 
minded spirit and ignorance of certain library committees, who (tell it 
not in Gath) often reject the advice of their trained expert, the librarian. 


Tue Bethnal Green Public Library, which was founded in 1876, and is 
supported entirely by voluntary subscriptions, is faced by a deficiency 
of £200 in the annual income. In order that the work may not suffer 
the council has opened a reserve fund of £10,000, to which the King 
has subscribed. Donations to the general fund may be sent to the 
librarian or to Mr. F. A. Bevan, treasurer, 54, Lombard Street, 
London, E.C. 


THE statistics issued by the Berlin municipal authority show that during 
the year 1910-11 the number of persons who used the Public Libraries 
was 141,107, of whom 131,053 were men, and 10,054 were women. 
These figures reveal a decrease of about 4,000 persons, compared with 
the preceding year. From the twenty-eight Public Libraries were issued 
1,544,580 volumes, being an increase of 40,000 on the previous year. 


THe members of the Derby Mechanics’ Institution have decided to 
erect a new library at a cost of about £ 300. 


THe Darlington Public Library, after having been closed for a few 
months, was re-opened on October 6th. The library has been reorgan- 
ized, and is now arranged for the open-access method. There has been 
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great interest displayed by the people of Darlington, and very large use 
has been made of the library since its re-opening. Everything points 
to the change being a great success. 


Mr. Munro MAcKENZIE, chief librarian of Dunfermline, has been 
commissioned by the Carnegie Trust to visit and inspect the greater 
American libraries witha view to the extension of the Dunfermline 
institutions. Mr. Mackenzie was recently elected hon. secretary of the 
Scottish Library Association. 


THE opening ceremony of the new Mitchell Library, Glasgow, took 
place on Monday, October 16th. The ceremony, a purely formal one, 
was performed by Lord Rosebery. 


THE recent extension of the offices of the Admiralty has provided the 
opportunity of making adequate provision for the library, and on 
September zoth, Mr. R. McKenna, M.P., in the presence of a number 
of distinguished people, opened the new reading rooms. According to 
the Zimes, when the splendid new building which forms the Admiralty 
Arch at Charing Cross was completed the opportunity was taken to set 
aside part of it for the accommodation of the Admiralty Library, which 
formerly was but poorly housed. Now the two top floors contain the 
library. The lower, which is the fourth floor of the building, accom- 
modates the collection of about fifty thousand volumes; the upper, 
which is a partial floor lit by skylights, is devoted to the reading room, 
which was formally declared open by the First Lord. This reading 
room is about a hundred feet long by from thirty to forty feet 
wide, and in it are kept those works of general reference which are 
likely to be most frequently consulted. The library, which is strictly a 
reference one, is from to-day open to all naval officers and to such 
outside students as may obtain the permission of the librarian to work 
there. 


A Liprary of Johnsonian works, founded by the late Rev. Peter Hay 
Hunter, has been presented to Lichfield, the doctor’s birthplace, by 
the widow of the founder, and will be housed in a room set apart for the 
purpose. The library consists of about 1,050 volumes, with numerous 
autograph letters, manuscripts, engravings, caricatures, &c. It includes 
copies of all Johnsonian works from the time of Johnson up to the 
bicentenary celebrations of two years ago. 


LorD ROSEBERY has consented to re-open the reference library at the 
Bishopsgate Institute on a day to be fixed in the last week in October. 
The library has been enlarged and improved, and as the money has 
been obtained by means of trust funds the work has not involved any 
expense to the ratepayers. Lord Rosebery opened the original building. 
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THE representatives of fifty-one cities and boroughs of the United 
Kingdom, of which Dr. Carnegie is a Freeman, presented to him 
yesterday, in his native town of Dunfermline, a united address in 
grateful acknowledgment of his lavish benefactions to establish Public 
Libraries, assist Universities, reward bravery and promote international! 
peace. The Lord Mayors, Lord Provosts, Mayors and Provosts were 
for this unique ceremony the guests of the Carnegie Dunfermline 
Trustees. The principal points mentioned in the address are Dr. 
Carnegie’s generosity in presenting libraries, thus bringing the literature 
of the world within the reach of all ; his recognition of the heroic acts 
performed by industrial workers, and, finally, his efforts to bring about 
a reign of peace throughout the world. Dr. Carnegie’s work is described 
‘*a great international work for the benefit of humanity.” 


A MOVEMENT has been started towards the adoption of the Public 
Libraries Acts in Windsor. It is a remarkable fact that the Royal 
Borough is the only place of any importance in the Royal County of 
Berks that does not possess a Public Library. 


Mr. R. A. Peppie will deliver his lecture on “ How to use the 
reading room of the British Museum,” in the lecture room of the 
Museum on the following Saturday afternoons at 3 p.m. :— 
October 28th and December 2nd, 1911, and January 6th, February 3rd 
and March 2nd, 1912. Specimens of the catalogues and indexes and 
plans of the reading room will be exhibited. Questions addressed to 
the lecturer at 36, St. Martin’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C., up to 
the day before each lecture, will be dealt with as far as time permits. 
Admission to the lecture is free. 


In the Schoolmaster for September 23rd there is a long article on 
“Schools and Public Libraries.” The writer seems to have read a good 
deal of the professional literature on the subject, and the article is 
reasonable and suggestive. 
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PERSONAL. 


It is with regret that we record the death of Mr. James 
George Tennant, a former librarian of the Norwich Public Library, 
who passed away suddenly in his sleep on Thursday, August 17th, 
Igil. 


Mr. Tennant, who was seventy-five years of age, held the post of 
sub-librarian at Norwich from 1888 to 1901, in which year he was 
appointed librarian after the death of Mr. George Easter, the librarian. 
In 1908, owing to a prolonged and serious illness, Mr. Tennant resigned 
his office as librarian, and accepted the position of superintendent of 
the reading-room. Since that time he had been in indifferent health, 
but until the day preceding his death he was engaged in his light duties 
at the library. Mr. Tennant was a highly respected citizen of Norwich, 
and was deeply interested in religious movements, in some of which he 
took an active part. 


The death is reported on the 30th August, of Mr. Harinath De, 
librarian of the Imperial Library, Calcutta. Mr. De was one of the 
foremost Indian scholars, having had a distinguished career in Calcutta 
and Europe. 
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HE new library and reading rooms at Earlston Park, Liscard, of 

which we show a photo. were opened on Saturday, 30th September, 

in the presence of a large and representative gathering. The new 
building, the gift of Dr. Andrew Carnegie, has been erected at a cost of 
£9,000. Its construction is tasteful as well as being utilitarian in 
character, and it is a notable advance in the active Wallasey system of 
libraries. The following description of the interior, taken from a local 
newspaper, gives a good idea of the general arrangements :— 


“There are five large rooms in the new library, of which the 
chief is the main book-room or lending library. To the right of it is 
the reference library, and to the left the public reading-room. Upstairs 
there are large rooms for magazines and for lectures. Immediately 
inside the main entrance in Earlston Road there are two small rooms 
for cycles. 
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Entering from the hall, the first thing that meets the eye is a show- 
casé containing some of the more interesting books belonging to the 
lending library. ‘The entrance to the lending library is on the left of 
the show-case, and people are admitted to choose their books in exactly 
the same way as at the new Sefton Park Library. The bookroom is 
spacious and well lighted, with top and side lights. The cases containing 
the books are also of choice design. ‘The whole library is planned so 
that the most constantly used apartments can be controlled from the 
main serving counter. Immediately behind the serving counter is a 
small workroom, formed by means of screens, for the use of the staff. 

A notable feature in connection with the well-lighted public reading 
room is that readers will no longer have to stand to read the newspapers, 
as seats have been provided. In order to get over the difficulty of 
reading large newspapers when people are seated, the slopes of the 
reading stands have been made adjustable, and can be raised or lowered 
at the reader's will. Excepting that it is much larger than the old one, 
the new reference room has been arranged in much the same way as 
the former. Small tables for the use of one reader each have been 
provided. ‘The lecture room is approached by two staircases—one im 
front of the building and the other at the side. It will seat 300, and is 
provided with electric lantern apparatus and a demonstrating table for 
science lectures. A second room (intended as a magazine and exhibi- 
tion room) is on the first floor, in the wing opposite to the lecture room 
wing. The main staircase is carried out in green tile dado and green 
russet decorations. On the walls will be found some pictures and maps 
illustrative of Cheshire and Wallasey in the past. A marked feature of 
the rooms is their bright and cheerful appearance, light colours having 
been chosen in order to get the best effect for reading both by day and 
night. The dimensions of the lecture room are 42ft. 4in. by 32ft. 8in., 
the public reading room and the reference library are each 48ft. by 32ft., 
and the book room is 7oft. by 32ft. The architects are Messrs. MacColl 
and Tongue, of Bolton and Southport. The old library building is to 
be used for the purposes of the Wallasey Art Circle, and, as already 
stated, as a department for children. The workrooms in connection 
with the library are provided in the old block.” 


The opening ceremony was performed by Alderman James Wright, 
chairman of the libraries committee. It is pleasing to note that due 
recognition and thanks were given to Mr. E. A. Savage, Wallasey’s 
chief librarian, for his work in connection with this latest evidence of 
his activities 
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MUNICIPAL LIBRARIES FOR FRANCE. 
oo 0 


By Evckne More. 


[The following article by M. Morel, the author of Biddiothéques: essat 
sur le développement des bibliotheques publiques et de la librarie dans 
les deux mondes, appeared in Le Matin, and is here translated as 
an interesting view of library activity in this country, America, and 
the Continent.] 


EOPLE who go to London see the British Museum ; those who 
go to America see Washington and Harvard; they return 
astonished but discouraged at such a waste of money, and do 

not see that side by s:de with these large libraries England and America 
have, during half a century, created a new institution without equal in 
France, which upsets our ideas and our systems of public information, 
and gives an immense impetus to industry and commerce by keeping 
them up to date ; an institution so important that it might be said that 
to “the era of cathedrals ” has succeeded the “ era of Public Libraries,” 
of the “ free Public Library.” 

These are what we call libraries. Some libraries we have : some 
less old, others richer; but this is beside the question. A library 
preserves books ; here, they are used. One makes use of them as often 
as possible, and always replacesthem. It is a vast system of organising 
public reading. The Germans, who are attempting something in this 
direction, say /eschalle, bucherei. . . . . We have the old French 
word, /ibrarie—let us keep it! 

The “ Public Library ” is henceforth the first memorial of a rising 
town, with church, school, and dispensary. Some of them have cost 
millions. There is New York, which built a central library larger than 
our Nationale, provided with fifty branches and subsidiary depots, and 
circulating seven million volumes per annum. Here are cottages, 
charming villas, some in wood from the Far West, which cost 1,200 
francs, some in zinc. There are sheds and tents which can be erected 
in towns which are not yet built—“ libraries” for the pioneers in the 
deserts. And there are circulating libraries ; cupboards which can be 
moved every three months from house to house, horse carriages for the 
country, trucks which can be wheeled in the study and factory, and 
there are facilities for the remote post-stages of the railway, forts, light- 
houses and ships. If you go into the suburbs of London, or small 
English towns, you will see from nine in the morning till eleven in the 
evening, without interruption, the crowd hurrying into a building which 
has the importance of one of our town halls. In Leeds (428,968 
inhabitants), there are fourteen district libraries, a central, and ten 
subsidiary bureaux. The whole have 13,903 visitors per day, one for 
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nearly every thirty inhabitants. The cost is 1 franc 12 cents per 
inhabitant, say 363,075 francs. At Manchester, there are nineteen ; 
at Liverpool (757,600 inhabitants), there are twenty splendid building;, 
and the total number of consultations exceeds six millions. 


OF WHAT IS A PusLic LIBRARY COMPOSED ? 


1. Of a Newspaper Room. Here one can see the news of the day. 
In London, at six o’clock, one has the French newspapers. By the 
side are reviews arranged on special tables, from which they can be 
taken. Here also are found annuals, do¢tins, of all countries, digests, 
dictionaries of all languages and trades, steamship and railway time- 
tables, maps of the locality . . . Ah! if the ‘Touring Club would 
only, as regards this, organize a campaign for the libraries of France! 

2. A Lending Library, with books available for the public. One 
chooses his own book from the shelves. ‘This system, called ofen shelf, 
has not, in the thousands of libraries where it is in operation, caused 
more thefts than the old system of grilles and wickets. But what 
benefits! Enquire at our fancy goods stores, which make use of it 
for their fashions. 

Here, not only is the level of advanced reading maintained, for 
one chooses the best books, but the falling off in novels points to the 
gain in instructive reading. At Sarnia (Ont.), in 1903, the issue in 
novels fell from 17,227 to 9,937, while that of science rose from 673 
to 903, history from 791 to 1,384. 

3. A room called the Reference. It is worked like our libraries, 
and is used for studying purposes, but does not close at four o’clock. 
Here one can sit down, write, and rest. 

4. Other rooms. Many have special rooms for ladies. Some of 
them are real drawing-rooms, with a fire, and arm-chairs that can be 
placed where the reader likes. At Homestead, there are two billiard 
rooms (one of which is for ladies), a gymnasium, and an immense 
lecture hall. Besides, there are museums and temporary exhibitions. 
At Glasgow, a library is added to the municipal baths. Thus the 
antique thermal baths, which were museums, baths, gymnasiums, 
libraries and clubs all together, are revived in grey Scotland. 

5- Children’s rooms. Here woman’s genius has done wonders in 
ten years, especially in the United States. To-day the public library, 
co-operating with the school and college, is upsetting ail the systems of 
teaching, and that is a great point about which French professors do 
not trouble much. 

It is no longer the academic library which supplies us with such 
and such a book—one at a time—suggested by the professor. The 
student is placed before a mass of volumes, he has to choose, read, 
make extracts, sum up, prosecute his studies himself. Here, we com- 
mence by learning a lesson off by heart ; the teacher explains it, advises 
a few readings, the extracts are all ready, Raffy, Lanier, and only the 
good ones (Oh, reward of merit !) will be admitted to the library. Down 
there, it is the reverse, and the summary will be done, after the lecture, 
by the pupils themselves. In the class, personal research takes the 
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place of theoretical teaching. And those who despise books and 
“book knowledge,” and prefer any kind of frivolous prattle to the 
written page will be able to learn from the Public Libraries thus 
organized that it is the books which give experience, which show 
initiative and precise information, and develop a practical spirit. 


I heard it said: —“ It is curious, but they are not for us. It is the 
Anglo-Saxon spirit . . . They read, we do not read.” This libel 
on the intellect of the people amuses the drawing room, but is disproved 
by deeds. The French do not go into the libraries. No, when they 
are closed. 

But no nation has read so much, or such serious books, in 
proportion to the facilities offered. | Our popular libraries in Paris had 
a unique success, and took precedence of those of Berlin and London. 
Their downfall dates from the decline of interest. The lending issues 
since 1901 have fallen from 2,046,209 to 1,409,270, at that time when 
Germany opened in haste and everywhere genuine Public Libraries in 
imitation of England. Berlin has 28 of them, open all day. 

Do you know Glasgow? The most dreadful inferno of industry, 
misery and whisky, the town where the most bare feet, in icy mud, 
dance before the most beautiful boot shops, and where the greatest 
number of top-hats sport themselves. The last town to have a library. 
This is what has been done in ten years: (1) An immense central 
library, a kind of little Champs-Elysees Palace, has been inaugurated. 
I have seen the provisional installation, and would wish the same for 
Paris. (2) Fourteen district Public Libraries. They have cost from 
125,000 to 212,500 francs each. In all are magazine rooms, lending 
and reference departments and juvenile rooms (boys and girls). Each 
has its special collection: cabinet work for the “‘faubourg Saint- 
Antoine,” motor cars for the ‘‘ sixteenth ward,” but the books can be 
borrowed from any of the libraries. A cart takes them round every 
morning. Well, this town, yesterday as destitute of books as St. Denis 
or Chantenay, lends 444,922 volumes per annum, of which 107,000 are 
works of science, arts and trades, and the reading rooms are attended 
by 610,000 visitors. This work of ten years has cost 5,000,000 francs. 
Urged on by the proselytizing librarian, Mr. Barrett, the municipality 
voted 2,500,000 francs, Dr. Carnegie heard of it and doubled the sum. 

For twenty years in England and the United States, the Public 
Library has provided new customs, really taught one how to teach him 
self and to keep in touch with the times and with his trade. Scotland, 
Canada, Australia, Germany, Japan, are establishing Public Libraries. 
Is it not time that something was done in France? 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Ward (Gilbert O.) The Practical Use of Books and Libraries: an 
elementary manual. 1911. 8vo., p.p. 88. Boston: Boston 
Book Co. Price $1 net. Teaching Outline, to accompany 
The Practical Use of Books and Libraries. 1911. 8vo., pp. 38. 
Boston : Boston Book Co. Price swd. 50 cents net. 

Many people do not know how to use an ordinary index to an 
ordinary book, and still more do not know how to use special ones, 
such as the index to an atlas. A number of libraries have adopted the 
plan of getting school children to come in in batches for the purpose 
of being instructed in the mechanism of book and library use. The 
present volume is an attempt to provide very elementary instruction 
for young people, and in addition also to provide an outline for teachers 
or librarians who have to give such instruction. There are chapters on 
the structure and care of books, the printed parts of a book (including 
very brief hints for using indexes) ; the card catalogue ; the numbering 
and arranging of books in Public Libraries ; reference books (including 
descriptions of a selection of the more important examples) ; magazines 
(including indexes to periodical literature) ; the use of the library in 
debating ; and buying books. The “ Teaching Outline” covers the 
same ground from the teacher’s point of view, and gives under each 
subject a series of questions, or, as the author has it, ‘*‘ Model Quiz.” 
Altogether an extremely suggestive work, and although largely American 
in its selections of books, well worth buying. 


Institut International de Bibliographie, Bruxelles. La Statisque 
internationale des imprimés. Premiére partie: Résultats 
généraux ; deuxiéme partie : Organisation de la statistique des 
imprimés. Rapport presenté au Congrés International de 
Bibliographie et de |ocumentation, Bruxelles, 1gto0. 1911. 
SvO. pp. 140. 

The second part of this report is a valuable contribution to the 
organization of international bibliography. It isa plea for uniformity 
in the annual statistical tables of books published in different countries. 
At present, these tables all differ in arrangement and in methods of 
computation, so that a comparative statement of national book statistics 
is a practical impossibility. A number of suggested forms of tables 
are included. The first part of this publication (occupying 99 pages) 
is an illustration of the impossibility just noted. It attempts to give 
authoritative statistics of book and periodical production throughout 
the world since the invention of printing. It is naturally hopelessly 
incomplete and inconclusive, and bears marks of hasty compilation. 
On page 5, mention is twice made of *‘ un ouvrage @’Ester Band”! 
This portion of the book is of little practical value, although it may 
prove occasionally useful as a collection of statistics from scattered 
sources. 
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LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 
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REPORTS. 


Beverley. Report, 1910-11. Stock 5,941 (Lending 4,374, Reference 
1,567). Borrowers 2,041—Volumes issued 43,379. In order to 
increase the circulation of nun-fiction books, it was decided to 
adopt the “Open Access” system of issuing these books, this 
causing the revision and re-classification of the books in the 
Lending Department. The results are satisfactory and a 
substantial increase may be noted in classes “‘ Useful and Fine 
Arts” and also the “‘ Biographical section.” 


Birmingham. 49th Report, rg1o-11. Stock 348,704 (Lending 
126,328, Reference 222,376). Borrowers 37,810—Volumes 
issued 1,590,279. In the hope of inducing a larger number of 
people to make use of the libraries, the rule requiring borrowers to 
obtain guarantors has been considerably modified. The card 
charging system, having been found to work satisfactory in the 
Central Lending, Small Heath and Spring Hall Libraries, it bas 
been decided to install it in all the other lending libraries. 


Bootle. 24th Report, 1910-11. Stock 31,748 (Lending 21,657, 
Reference 10,091). Borrowers 6,729—Volumes issued 148,692 
(Lending 136,305, Reference 12,387). For the fifth successive 
year a striking display of holiday literature was submitted for 
inspection in the entrance hall of the library. The exhibition, 
which is now regarded as an established feature by the general 
public, was the means of disseminating a lot of useful and timely 
information. 


Croydon. 22nd Report, 1910-11. Stock 66,002 (Lending 51,217, 
Reference 14,785). Borrowers 19,007-—Volumes issued 535,115 
(Lending 466,507, Reference 68,608). The new lecture room has 
been well attended, there being in all 63 meetings, attended by a 
total of 17,641 persons. 


Eccles. 6th Report, 1910-11. Stock 6,942 (Lending 5,557, Reference 
1,385). Borrowers 2,401. Volumes issued 100,372.—(Lending 
63,721, Reference 39,651). The delivery branches have proved a 
distinct success and are greatly appreciated by the residents. 
During the year over 6,026 volumes have been issued through the 
two branches. 

Hereford. 39th Report, 1910-11. Stock 16,777 (Lending 12,745, 

Reference 4,032). Borrowers 689. Volumes issued 60,131- 

(Lending 58,375, Reference 1,756). When the new lending library 

is opened borrowers will be allowed, subject to certain restrictions, 

to select books for themselves directly from the shelves. 
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Loughborough. 25th Report, rg1o-11. Stock 10,494 (Lending 
7,622, Reference 2,872). Borrowers 691. Volumes issued 
59,651. An increase in the issue of books on the previous year 
may be noted with satisfaction. 


Nottingham. Report, 1910-11. Stock 136,327 (Lending 90,580, 
Reference 45,747). Borrowers 6,600. Volumes issued 661,384. 
A new catalogue of the language section and a complete catalogue 
of fiction (18,000 vols.) have been published. 


Worcester. 4oth Report, 1910-11. Stock 61,742 (Lending 42,943. 
Reference 18,799). Borrowers 9,308. Volumes issued 233,498— 
(Lending 202,959, Reference 30,539). It is hoped that before the 
arrival of the winter months the card charging system will be in 
force in the lending libraries, as after consideration it has been 
thought the quickest and most suitable method. 


BULLETINS, CIRCULARS, &c. 

Chicago Public Library. Bulletin, June, 1911. Contains the books 
added to the library, also an article on the “Need of Branch 
Libraries,” giving an account of the practical demonstration given 
by the “Child Welfare Exhibition,” showing what the schools, 
libraries and various philanthropic associations of Chicago are 
doing for the welfare of the children. 


New Bedford (Mass.). Bulletin, May—June, 1911. Contains lists 
of additions with a special list of books on ‘‘ Gardening.” 


New York. Bulletin, June, 1911. Monthly list of additions. 


Nottingham. Bulletin, July, 1911. Monthly list of additions con- 
taining also some general notes on Thackeray with a special list 
of books relating to him. 


Pittsburgh (Carnegie Library). Bulletin, June, 1911. Monthly list 
of additions, also reference lists. 


St. Louis. Bulletin, June, 1911. Monthly list of recent additions. 
A synopsis of twelve different books contributed by different 
peuple, entitled, ‘‘ Books I like and why I like them,” forms an 
interesting item. 

Springfield. Bulletin, June, 1911. Contains monthly list of additions 
and the interesting articles published in the magazines. 


Sunderland. Library Circular, 1911. Quarterly record of additions. 
Following the success of the “open access” method in the three 
branch libraries it has been decided to re-organise the Central 
Library upon the same lines. 


Washington (Columbia). May—June, 1911. Contains new books 
added and reference lists. A large collection of guide books and 
circulars secured from railway and steamship companies have been 
on exhibition in the reference room for the use of anyone planning 
a trip in the country or abroad. 
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PROFESSIONAL STATUS. 


- 2 = 


OTWITHSTANDING the lament of the pessimist it may be 
confidently stated that, although librarianship is by no means 
perfect, the public librarian of to-day occupies a better position 

than his predecessor did a decade ago. Most librarians will remember 
the time when the Public Library (or free library, as it was erroneously 
called) was regarded as an institution primarily for the poor, a con- 
venient resting-place for loafers, and an agency for the distribution of 
novels, principally to women. It was commonly said that anyone could 
be a librarian ; in fact, that official was looked upon as little more than 
a caretaker, whose duties consisted of giving out and taking in books, 
preserving order, and expelling mischievous boys and dogs from the 
premises. It is no matter for surprise, therefore, that the librarian was 
invariably untrained, and more often than not deficient in general 
education, and rewarded for his services by a salary which was extremely 
meagre. Even the small minority of municipal librarians who were 
men of culture were looked down upon by their fellow officers in the 
municipal service, because their salaries were far below those which 
their educational attainments were worth. 

Happily such ideas have to some extent been outgrown, and the 
Public Library is very gradually, but surely, taking its rightful place as 
an important department of our educational system. This broader 
outlook has resulted in the realisation of the fact that the librarian 
must have not only a good general education, but also an expert know- 
ledge of his business, and that such knowledge entitles him to an 
adequate salary. This statement is substantiated by the Zvening 
Times, in its issue of September 5th, where the opinion is expressed 
that “it is well worth while for the ratepayers to insist that the man in 
charge of a Public Library shall have expert bibliographical knowledge 
and be able to direct the reader who wishes for either special or general 
information on any subject, and knowledge of this sort can only be 
expected from properly trained and reasonably paid librarians.” 

Certain recent events show, however, that the old order of things 
still survives in many places, and that there is still need of missionary 
effort to bring about reforms. A good example of this is afforded by 
the following copy of an advertisement which appeared in a Sydney 
(Australia) newspaper : 


IVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARTS.—Written 
L. Applications, with references, to close 7 p.m., 
on 7th instant, are invited for position of CARE- 
TAKER, LIBRARIAN, and BILLIARD MARKER. 
Salary, £39 per annum, fuel, light, and quarters. 
Married Couple preferred. 


A. LANE, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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The Library Asssistants’ Association has brought to light instances 
almost as bad in the Mother Country, and the officials of that 
Association are to be commended for ventilating the matter in the 
columns of the public press. When a borough council offers #65 (with 
apartments) for the services of a librarian and his wife, and another 
advertises for a librarian “ with special library experience,” and offers the 
princely sum of £80 per annum, it is time that the general public, who 
make many demands upon the time and intelligence of the librarian, 
were acquainted with the facts. 

The future status of librarianship is in the hands of the younger 
generation of librarians, and it is satisfactory to note that the more 
progressive of the younger members of the profession are taking 
advantage of the educational facilities afforded by the Library Associ- 
ation. The reformation of librarianship has rightly commenced from 
within ; a step has been taken in the direction of educating public 
opinion ; the next step should be a continuation of that education, for 
the influence of public opinion can alone remove the disabilities under 
which librarians and their assistants labour. 


> 


WHY PUBLIC LIBRARIES SHOULD BE 
ADVERTISED. 


oo °0O 


N that interesting little magazine Prinéers’ Jnk for September, there 
is a short article under the above title by James C. Moffet. It is 
worthy of note as the expression of the opinions of a business man 

on the Public Library and its relations with the general mass of people. 
Although he has the American Public Library in view, his article is 
equally applicable to those on this side of the Atlantic. He says :— 


From an architectural point of view the American Public Library 
is no doubt a marvellously attractive institution, but as a business 
proposition it leaves a good deal to be desired. In spite of the delicately 
arranged technical adjustment of its machinery, and the heroic 
endeavour of those who are responsible for its management to make 
themselves necessary as well as useful to the community, the popular 
conception of a Public Library is still essentially medizval. The people 
haven't yet come to take it seriously as they do the daily newspaper or 
the department store. 


To put it in plain figures, it may be said we have the machine, and 
it is indeed a magnificent one, but so far we have not been able to get 
sufficient results from it for the hundreds of millions of dollars invested, 
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and it is results, and results only, that count nowadays. The reason 
these results have not been obtained is because the public does not 
know what practical use can be made of the institution. 


I have a theory that what is needed is a publicity department as a 
part of its equipment that will “ show the goods” and demonstrate to 
everybody their proper use, and thus give a new and fuller meaning to 
the word “library” than it now carries. I think the public should be 
made to realise that it represents to-day something more modern and 
“alive” than it once did. 

The fact of the matter is that very few, even of those associated 
with the management of these institutions appear to grasp the un- 
developed possibilities, particularly from a commercial point of view, of 
the Public Libraries of this country. Our libraries contain an 
enormous amount of latent power stored away on their shelves that 
could be made to multiply a hundredfold the efficiency of workers 
everywhere, but in order to do this they must be brought into more 
intimate touch with the people in their everyday life, and especially 
with business and workmen in their ordinary occupations. ‘This is the 
purpose of advertising, and should prove as profitable in the management 
of a library as in any other business. 

For the trouble with libraries lies right here. They don’t pay. 
‘Those who manage them, both officials and trustees, are always calling 
for more money, but failing to show the same practical results that can 
be seen in other municipal departments. The average councilman is 
‘from Missouri” when the annual library levy is under consideration. 
The statistics that library officials quote from their voluminous reports 
do not appear to impress him in the least. I am at times tempted to 
suspect they can hardly believe themselves the arguments they urge for 
more money for everyone who knows anything about libraries under- 
stands how far all of them fall short of being on a dividend-paying basis. 


I believe, however, if a campaign of advertising systematically 
carried out in the businesslike way in which the manufacturer of to-day 
seeks to introduce his product to the consumer was to be inaugurated 
so that everyone in the community will come to understand what the 
library has to offer him, and how he can make use of its services, it 
would be far more generously supported by the local authorities than it 
is at present, for it would then appeal to them as a paying proposition 
and therefore worth bigger appropriations. 


Advertising has revolutionized the business methods of the world 
in recent years by bringing the buyer and seller into closer contact with 
each other, and I feel convinced that if it was applied to our great 
library system in the same vigorous fashion it would eventually work 
out similar remarkable results. 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF PAPER 


[This brief summary will be found of use to students sitting for the 
Library Association Examinations. It does not pretend to be more 
than an outline, collecting the chief points in one place ; further details 
on any of the points raised can readily be obtained from the various 
scattered articles or from the books dealing with the subject.) 


°o 98 0°08 


LTHOUGH paper is the medium for recording the history of past 

A ages, it is curious to note that there is very little recorded 

regarding the history of paper itself. The very word “paper”— 
which originated in the resemblance of the material to the Greek 
“ papyrus "—is slightly misleading, for the beginnings of the paper 
industry cannot be traced back to the papyrus reed, but to the materia! 
which was manufactured by the Chinese from the inner bark of the 
paper-mulberry ; tradition says this was being made as early as the second 
century B.c. The art of paper-making spread from the Chinese to 
neighbouring races, but cotton paper first became available to the world 
at large when the Arabs captured Samarkand in the beginning of the 
eighth century ; they there learned the art which rapidly spread through- 
out their empire. 

The quantity produced at Damascus was so large that during the 
Middle Ages paper was often designated ‘“Charta Damascena.” 
Naturally, paper was first introduced into Europe through those 
countries which were immediately in contact with the East, so that it 
was probably first brought into Greece through that country’s trade with 
Asia, and from thence transmitted to neighbouring countries. Its use 
was known in Rome during the tenth century, and there is a record ot 
its use by the Empress Irene at the end of the eleventh or beginning of 
the twelfth century in rules for the nuns at Constantinople. It does 
not appear, however, to have been very extensively used in Greece 
before the middle of the thirteenth century. 

The manufacture of paper was first established by the Moors in 
Spain during the twelfth century when mills were set up at Xativa, 
Valencia and Toledo. In Italy a paper mill was started in 1150 at 
Fabriano, in the marquisate of Ancona, which became the principal 
centre of the industry still carried on there at the present day. In 1340 
a factory was established at Padua, and others followed at Treviso, 
Florence, Bologna, Parma, Milan, Venice and other provinces. Both 
the paper made in Italy and that in Spain was, in the first instance, 
cotton-paper. As the industry spread further north, where cotton was 
not grown or imported, other substances had to be pressed into use— 
hence arose the idea of mixing rags with the raw material. The gradual 
substitution of linen, in countries where it was abundant and the most 
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suitable substance handy, was but a natural step in the progress of manu- 
facture. Linen paper was first manufactured in the fourteenth century but 
itis of less practical advantage to ascertain the exact date for its use than 
to mark the line of demarcation between the two classes of paper ; #.¢., that 
made in the Oriental manner without water-marks, and that with water- 
marks. This latter kind of paper came into existence during the first 
years of the fourteenth century—when paper-making became a veritable 
European industry—though paper of the first kind is sometimes found 
after this date. From the line of factories established in Northern Italy, 
Southern Germany obtained its supply of paper as late as the fifteenth 
century ; but in Germany also, factory after factory was springing up. 
The earliest probably was erected between Mainz and Cologne, and 
there was one in Mainz about 1320. At Nuremberg a mill was erected 
by Ulman Stromer, with the aid of Italian workmen, in 1390. Other 
places of manufacture were Augsburg and Ratisbon. The markets of 
Bruges, Antwerp and Cologne supplied Western Germany, The Nether- 
lands and England through France and Burgundy. From Spain the 
industry was taken into France as early as 1189 when it was introduced 
into the district of Mérault. The development of the trade in France 
was very rapid and that of the Netherlands progressed with it. A study 
of the various water-marks has enabled us to trace the different channels 
in which the trade of different countries flowed, and there is evidence 
of a large international commerce. Paper was fairly well-known in 
England in the beginning of the fourteenth century, and was used for 
registers and accounts. The British Museum possesses a paper MSS. 
written in England as early as 1309—the record of the hustings court 
at Lyme Regis. The material is cotton paper, and may have been 
imported from Spain or Bordeaux. The first English maker whose 
name is known is one John Tate, who set up a mill at Hertford about 
1495. A German named Spielman, had works at Dartford in 1588. 
It is hardly credible, however, that no paper was made in the country 
before the time of the Tudors, particularly as it was sold at compara- 
tively cheap rates in inland, as well as seaboard towns ; this fact seems 
to afford ground for assuming that there was—during the fifteenth 
century—a native industry in paper. No actual evidence exists, 
however, to show that the industry was well established until the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, when many French paper 
makers fled to England and America. 

The method of manufacturing paper by hand as practised by the 
Japanese at the time is interesting as it represents the method in vogue 
at the very earliest times, and presents in outline all other methods 
which are simply adaptations of the processes described. A sheet of 
paper is an artificially felted web of vegetable fibre, purified of perishable 
material so that the remaining fibres are more or less pure cellulose. 
The process may be described as collecting the raw material, cleaning 
it by boiling lye, reducing it to a fine pulp, diluting with water, forming 
a sheet of porous surface and drying the sheet of paper thus formed. 
The Japanese strip the paper-mulberry of its bark, soak it in water until 
soft enough to strip the outer bark, and boil with lye obtained from 
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wood ashes. After being well washed, the bark is beaten into pulp by 
men (usually four) using long wooden mallets, seated round a board of 
hard wood on which the bark is placed. The fibre is then mixed with 
sufficient water, and the sheet of paper formed on a sieve made of 
bamboo strips, a wooden frame being fitted on the sieve to hold the 
right amount of liquid pulp. After dipping the sieve into a vat of pulp, 
the paper-maker shakes the mould in all directions as the water drains 
off, thus felting the fibres in all directions and making a strong sheet. 
The sheets are then spread out on a board and dried in the sun. The 
European method differs in some respects from this. The material used 
is too tenacious to be reduced to pulp by hand-power, and the earliest 
European mills used a sort of hammer or pestle driven by a water-wheel. 
This was superseded by the modern beating-machine, known as the 
“‘ Hollander,” a Dutch invention of the seventeenth century. With this 
exception, up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, the formation 
ef the sheet of paper was done entirely by hand, sheet by sheet. At that 
time Louis Robert patented an invention for making paper in an 
endless web, but it was not put to practical use till its development by 
Fourdriniers in England. 

The earliest material used was the paper-mulberry ; then cotton, 
about the fourteenth century linen was pressed into use, and at the 
present time wood, esparto grass, straw, waste paper, old rope, jute 
butts, hemp, and other materials are used. 


+ 


FIGURES AND FACT. 


E have just seen a recently published library report of a system 
having three libraries in operation. The report shows the 
usual items, with additions and omissions, to be found 

now-a-days in most library reports, such as an issue chart showing the 
great increase, of course, of issues during the past few years. One 
page of this report is devoted to a comparative table showing a few 
places with the same number of libraries, and comparing the average 
issue, the income and the percentage of income devoted to books, 
binding and periodicals of the other libraries with this particular one. 
The report shows, of course, the tremendous amount of work that this 
particular system does, compared with the others. One library, 
according to this comparative table, spends 18 per cent. less on the 
books, binding and periodicals than the one under review. We are 
not dealing with the expenditure, however, but notice in passing that 
this library under consideration spends more on books, etc., in 
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proportion than all the others. We intend to look into the statement 
as to the relative issues of this library as compared with one of those 
given on the table. The population of the system under consideration 
is 160,000 and the income of the library is £3,600 ; the population of 
the one for comparison is 98,000 and the penny rate yields £2,230. 
Our report does not state the number of volumes stocked in their 
libraries, but we learn from other sources that they contain about 8,000 
more volumes than the other. 


The former lend books for fourteen days and the latter for fifteen 
days, the bigger library system thus getting the books back sooner 
and so adding to the total of the issue. When we compare the claims 
of the bigger library doing an issue of 140,000 per library, compared 
with the other doing 61,000 per library, we infer, without thinking very 
much about it, how far short the other is in issue. Both branches of 
the library under consideration contain about 7,coo volumes each, and 
euch branch of the other only 2,500 volumes each. Not a word is 
stated as to the relative proportion of fiction available at any of the 
libraries mentioned in the Report, which places the public have access 
to the shelves, the systems of fines levied, the number of tickets allowed 
to each borrower, if open on Sundays, if children are allowed as many 
volumes as they wish or are confined to one book a week like Islington, 
Walthamstow, Erith and other places, if closed for a half-day weekly, 
and other points of a like nature so as one could judge the true value 
of the facts put forth. When consideration is taken of these points 
one sees the unfairness and ridiculousness of such ‘ comparative ” 
statistics. The library doing the bigger issue and with the 8,000 more 
volumes is in a residential neighbourhood, the other is in the heart of 
a city among business places. 


Notice is taken of the number of overdue notices posted—to 
impress the Committee, no doubt, with the big amount of clerical work 
done by the staff, the large number of volumes repaired by the staff— 
which latter statement draws forth (for the edification of the Committee) 
the profound observation that the greatest care is taken of the stock so 
as to keep it in good condition, torn or loose leaves being fastened in 
their proper places, and by this means the binding bill is very much 
reduced. All this should be in the day's work and calls for no attention 
in a Report. 
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REVIEWS. 
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NORTH DEVON. 


To young students of geology and those who are anxious to know 
the natural causes which underlie different kinds of scenery, nothing 
could be more instructive and interesting than Zhe Coast Scenery of 
North Devon, being an account of the geological features of the coast-line 
extending from Porlock in Somerset to Boscastle in North Cornwall, by 
E. A. Newell Arber (London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1911; ros. 6d. 
net). The book is beautifully illustrated with photographs, maps, etc., 
and is a veritable quarry of information on the geology of the district 
indicated. In addition to the geological matter there are occasional 
notes touching routes, accommodation, and other facts which will be 
useful to travellers. 


MODERN AUSTRALIA. 


At a time when so many of the younger generations are leaving 
the old country it is important that the libraries should circulate the 
most up-to-date books on the various colonies. An excellent work of 
this kind is Suany Australia, impressions of the country and people, by 
Archibald Marshall (London : Hodder & Stoughton [1911]; price 5s.), 
which fulfils every requirement. The author gives a series of observa- 
tions and impressions of the various divisions of the Australian 
Commonwealth, including Tasmania, and succeeds in conveying an 
interesting and valuable view of the present state of Australia, especially 
as a field for British colonization. The book is illustrated with photo- 
graphs of places of interest, and is written in an agreeable and readable 
style. 


ETHICS. 
Of books on moral philosopy there is no end, nor is there likely 
to be any diminution in the stream. Anything, however, which 


will describe existing systems of morals is preferable to warmed-up old 
systems, and for this reason we welcome A Short History of Ethics, 
Greek and Modern, by Reginald A. P. Rogers (London: Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd., 1911; price 3s. 6d. net). This contains brief and clear 
critical descriptions of all the most important systems of ethics from 
Socrates to Green, and provides a useful introduction which surveys the 
whole field. 


ARCHITECTURE IN LONDON. 


An attempt to teach architecture in general by reference to the 
existing buildings, in the various historical styles, in London was a 
happy thought, which has been carried out with remarkable success in 
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A History of Architecture in London, arranged to illustrate the course of 
architecture in England until 1800, with a sketch of the preceding 
European styles, by Walter H. Godfrey (London: B. T. Batsford, 1911 ; 
price 7s. 6d. net). This is not only a valuable text-book on architec- 
ture, of the most practical kind, but it is one of the best historical and 
architectural guides to the great buildings of London we have ever 
seen. Every building of consequence is fully illustrated, down even to 
the smallest details, and there is a valuable series of maps showing the 
exact location of all the castles, mansions and churches mentioned. 
The illustrations and plans are not only numerous but exceedingly 
good, and the whole book is calculated to give a better idea of the 
wealth and interest of architectural London than any other single book. 


CURRENT ENGLISH. 

In Zhe Concise Oxford Dictionary of current English, adapted by 
H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler from the Oxford dictionary (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1911 ; price 3s. 6d. net), we have a condensed version 
of part of the great English dictionary as far as it is published, plus 
numerous collations and revisions from other sources. It is a very 
admirable short summary for ordinary daily use, and its price places it 
within reach of all who are likely to require a servicealle dictionary of 
the English language. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The collaboration of C. R. L. Fletcher and Rudyard Kipling in 
A School History of England (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911 ; price 
1s. 8d. net.) has some interesting results. The narrative, for which Mr. 
Fletcher is probably mainly responsible, is rapid in its movement and 
infinitely more stirring than the usual school-book history. It is 
interspersed with poems, in which Mr. Kipling’s hand is usually 
recognizable, crystallizing various periods and events into swinging 
verse. Occasionally the poems seem to be dragged in, like the songs 
in a “ musical comedy,” but the general effect is good. Although as a 
history it is occasionally biassed, the note throughout is a healthy 
patriotism. So far as Public Libraries are concerned, it will be a 
necessary addition to the juvenile departments. 


SERVIA. 

One of the latest additions to the descriptions of the social life of 
different peoples is Servia of the Servians by Chedo Mijatovich 
(London: Sir I. Pitman & Sons, Ltd., new edition, 1911 ; price 6s. net). 
After a brief historical survey and an outline of the political state of the 
country, the author devotes himself to the religion, customs, music, 
proverbs and literature of the Servian people. He also includes a 
chapter of anecdotes current among the peasantry. A number of good 
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photographs of places of interest and of characteristic types of Servians, 
are included. The book makes interesting reading, and conveys a 
much better idea of life in the country than the usual formal descriptive 
works of travel. 


DECORATED CEILINGS. 


The first volume in the “House Decoration Series” is Guy Cadogan 
Rothery’s Ceilings and their decoration: art and archeology (London : 
T. Werner Laurie, 1911 ; price 6s. net). Mr. Rothery first of all out- 
lines the evolution and history of roofs and ceilings and then plunges 
into the various schools of architecture involved. His examples are 
taken from all parts of the world, and many of them he shows in his 
illustrations. The book is written from the historical and artistic stand- 
points, and the practical side of the work is of course ignored. A 
bibliography is included. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Professor W. B. Pillsbury’s book on Zhe Essentials of Psychology 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1911) is frankly a teaching book, 
but at the same time is written so pleasantly as to be readable by 
others than students. Particularly so from the fact that he confines 
himself to the accepted facts of psychology, and, when theories abound, 
to those most generally accepted. The result is that abstruse discussions 
on theoretical points are not frequent. The book is a distinctly good 
acquisition to the literature of the subject. 


A HANDY FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


Gase’s Little gem dictionary of the French and English Languages, 
edited by Marc Ceppi (London: G. Bell & Sons, ro11) is 
an extremely convenient pocket French and English word-book. 
Only essentials are included, and special attention is devoted to 
technical words. 


EGYPT. 

Much of the poetry and romance and pathos of the most fascinating 
of lands is given expression in Zgvpt by Pierre Loti (London: 
T. Werner Laurie ; price 7s. 6d. net). M. Loti, saturated by the spirit 
of ancient Egypt, has many hard things to say about the tourist and 
his attendant blatancy ; but he reserves his keenest sarcasm for the 
Nile barrage and the consequent destruction of Philae the sanctuary of 
Isis. But, when undisturbed by such jarring notes, he presents a 
wonderfully fascinating picture of Egypt as it is and as it might be, .but 
chiefly as it was. Eight illustrations in colour by A. Lamplough add 
to the charm of the book. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The Courses of Lectures in Section II, part 2 (Practical Biblio- 
graphy), and part 3, Book-Selection, which were arranged to be given 
at Bloomsbury, Square and elsewhere, have had to be abandoned owing 
to want of support. Students are reminded, however, that there are 
courses of correspondence classes in both these subjects now in 
progress, conducted by Messrs. T. E. Turnbull and James D. Stewart. 


Courses of Lectures in Section III (Classification), by Mr. Jast, 
Section 1V (Cataloguing), by Mr. Prideaux, B.A., and Sections V & 
VI (Library Organisation & Library Routine), by Mr. J. D. Brown, will 
be given at the London School of Economics on Wednesdays, 
commencing October 11th. Particulars on application to the Director, 
London School of Economics, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 


THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the Midland Branch was held at Warwick on 
Wednesday, September 27th, 1911. There were about thirty members 
present, including the Hon. General Secretary from London. In the 
afternoon, visits were paid to Warwick Castle and the ancient Parish 
Church. The evening meeting was presided over by the Mayor of 
Warwick (Mr. Councillor Kendall), and an interesting debate on “ Do 
we pamper the Public?” was opened by Mr. William Pollitt (Coventry). 
Mr. Pollitt said that for years librarians had done all in their power to 
afford every possible opportunity to the reading public for self-improve- 
inent. Not only had they encouraged the public to use the libraries, 
but they had almost begged them to do so. He said that this was all 
right within certain limits, and he raised the question as to whether it 
was overdone. Was there not a tendency to make the institutions too 
cheap and was it not likely that they would fall in the estimation of the 
public? If so, the public were not likely to have a very high opinion 
of librarians as a profession. 

In the discussion that followed one assistant librarian thought 
that too much could not be done for the education of the public, 
and that if librarians advertised the institutions there was more 
likelihood of the profession becoming better recognised. Another 
member advocated the opening of libraries on Sundays. 
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There seemed to be a general opinion that the highest class of 
reading was done by the working classes. The librarian of Warwick 
stated that there were two classes of readers—the fiction reader and 
the serious reader. He would do more to encourage the non-fiction 
reader. ‘This was considered by some members, who followed, to be a 
mistaken policy, as it was hard to say that the fiction reader did not 
get instruction from his novels. 


The seventeenth inaugural meeting of the Library Assistants 
Association was held at Brighton on Wednesday, October 11th. Some 
thirty members travelled down from London, and were met at their 
destination by members of the Brighton Library staff and members 
from neighbouring libraries. ‘The weather was most favourable, and a 
pleasant afternoon was spent in divers manners by the visitors: those 
there were who walked along and visited the charming library at Hove, 
others foregathered at Campden, whilst a number retired to far corners 
of the piers and discussed matters nautical and piscatorial. 

At 4.45 the visitors, by the courteous and kindly hospitality of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jennings, partook of tea in the Art Gallery, where they were 
cordially welcomed by Messrs. Stanford (Mayor of Brighton), Jennings 
(chairman of Library Sub-committee), and Roberts (chief librarian, 
Brighton). The autumn exhibition has but recently been opened, and 
proved of considerable interest to many of the visitors. 

Mr. Roberts, supported by Messrs. Jennings, Sayers (President, 
L.A.A.) and Thorne (Hon. Sec., Education Committee, L.A.A.) took 
the chair at 6 p.m., when the business proceedings commenced. 
Papers dealing respectively with ‘‘ The Provincial Assistant and the 
L.A.A.” and “The Influence of the Public Library” were read by 
Messrs. Male and Law, of the Brighton Public Libraries. Mr. Male 
advocated the establishment of a greater number of branches, and a black 
list of those libraries in which professional text-books are not provided ; 
he urged the desirability of more frequent meetings in the provinces 
and of a larger number of papers by provincial assistants. Mr. Law 
dwelt upon the lack of recognition of the work of Public Libraries ; he 
pointed out that the working classes to-day were more thoughtful, more 
fitted to grapple with the problems of life than they had ever been 
before, and urged that this was largely owing to the unseen, unrecog- 
nized, but powerful influence of the groups of books to which Public 
Libraries gave them access. 

The papers provoked a brisk and stimulating discussion, which 
was terminated by votes of thanks to the readers of the papers, and to 
Messrs. Jennings and Roberts and the staff of the Brighton Public 
Libraries for their hospitality. 

At the termination of the meeting a brief inspection of the several 
departments of the library was made, and the visitors departed with 
keen regrets that so pleasant a time had passed so swiftly. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATION, MAY, 1og11. 


PASS LIST (cont, 


Section 2. BiBLIOGRAPHY (17 candidates). 


Class 2 (Merit).—Henry A. Sharp, Public Library, Kensington ; 
A. C. Piper, Public Library, Brighton. 


Class 3 (Pass).—W. G. Fry, Public Library, Bournemouth ; 
Richard Wright, Central Library, Sunderland; D. Rhys Phillips, 78, 
Rhondda Street, Swansea ; A. J. Avery, Branch Library, Great Lever, 
Bolton ; F. R. S. Smith, Guildhall Library, London; W. T. Carter, 
Public Library, Warwick. 


Section 4. CATALOGUING. 


Class 3 (Pass).—G. R. Williams, Public Library, Bolton (omitted 
from previous list). 


>< 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


o.oo 68 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND THE GENERAL 
DISTRICT RATE. 
To the Editor of THe Liprary WoRLD. 

Sir,—The following details respecting the action of an Urban 
District Authority in exempting a Public Library from the payment of 
the General District Rate, and the decision of the Local Government 
Board on the matter may be of interest. 

Yours faithfully, 
OswaLp C. Hupson. 
Public Library, 
Cheshunt, Herts. 


* Ata meeting of the Cheshunt Urban District Council held in 1910 
it was decided to exempt the Public Library from the payment of the 
General District Rate. Theresolution of the Council was based on Section 
225 of the Public Health Act, 1875, which reads as follows :—‘ An 
Urban Authority may reduce or remit the payment of any rate on 
account of the poverty of any person liable to the payment thereof.’ 
At the annual audit the Local Government official surcharged certain 
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members of the Urban Council with the amount of the General District 
Rate. An appeal under Section 225 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
was prepared, and lodged with the Local Government Board. It was 
not until August of the present year that the Local Authority received 
the decision of the Local Government Board on the matter. The 
reply received was to the effect that the Board upheld the action of 
the district auditor, and further stated that : ‘ The decision of the local 
Council to treat the item as excused appears to have resulted in an 
evasion of Section 2 (1) of the Public Libraries Act, 1892, by the 
amount being utilised for other expenditure on the library.’ 

“The chief reasons urged by the auditor in making the surcharge 
were :—*‘ Because Section 225 of the Public Health Act, 1875, is not 
applicable to the case in question . . . . as the financial position of the 
library was not such as to bring it within the term of “poverty” 
included in such section, even if such section were otherwise applicable 
to the rates on a Public Library’; and ‘Because the district fund 
having, in the financial year, been charged with the proceeds of a penny 
rate for library purposes, which proceeds have been carried to a separate 
Treasurer’s Account and either expended or retained exclusively for 
library purposes, the writing off of the said amount (in the rate 
book) constitutes a charge on the district fund for the library purposes 
in excess of the limit laid down by Section 2 (1) of the Public Libraries 
Act, 1892.’” 
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CEMETERIES OR WORKSHOPS? 


o.oo 68 


“THE speech made by Lord Rosebery at the opening of the new 
Mitchell Library at Glasgow on October 16th has provoked a great 
deal of interest in the question whether books can ever really be 

considered ‘‘dead.” Lord Rosebery, in endeavouring to avoid the Scylla 
of platitude, foundered on the Charybdis of exaggeration. “I know,” 
he said, “I ought to feel elated at the fact that there is this number of 
books compressed within these walls, and that a number of people will 
take advantage of them and read them. I ought to, but I do not, I 
feel an intense depression at this enormous mass of books, this cemetery 
of books, because after all most of them are dead. I should like to ask 
Mr. Barrett in all his experience how many really living books there are 
in all the Mitchell Library? How many time-proof books—I should 
rather call them weather-proof books—are there in all the Mitchell 
Library? You have told me it has 180,000 books. This morning I asked 
him if there were not 100,000 that nobody ever asked for, and he 
declined diplomatically to reply, but if it be true and the percentage of 
living books be exceedingly small—and I am afraid we must all agree 
that it is very small, we cannot test the life of a book until after two or 
three generations have passed—if the number of living books is 
exceedingly small in proportion to the whole, what a huge cemetery of 
dead books or books half alive is represented bya great library like this. 
Of course, some of them are absolutely dead books that no human being 
out of a madhouse would ask for. Some are semi-living, some strayed 
reveller or wandering student may ask for them at some heedless or too 
curious a moment. The depressing thought to me in entering a great 
library of that kind is that, in the main, most of the books are dead. 
Their barren backs, as it were, appeal for someone to come and take 
down and rescue them from the passive collection of dust and neglect 
into which most of them have deservedly fallen ... Just think what a 
great mass of disappointment, what a mass of wrecked hopes and lives 
is represented by a Public Library. Here you have folios which our 
generation cannot handle, novels as vapid as soda-water which has been 
open for a week, bales of sermons which have given satisfaction to no 
one but their authors, collections of political speeches even more evan- 
escent than the sermons, bales of forgotten science, superseded history, 
biographies of people that nobody cares about—all these are the staple 
of the Public Library.” 

There was a good deal more in a similar strain, but this is the portion 
of his speech that has aroused most comment. A few days later Mr. 
Edmund Gosse also joined in the fray in the newspaper press, and said 
much the same sort of thing in a different way. The result has been the 
appearance of endless columns under such headings as “ Public Libraries 
as Cemeteries of Books,” and no doubt many people actually believe in the 
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existence of this state of affairs. Probably Lord Rosebery was not thinking 
of the municipal Public Library, but this is the general public impression, 

The average municipal Public Library has little room for even the 
half-obsolete beok. It cannot afford to make room for books rarely used. 
All its resources—and they are limited enough—are spent in utilitarian 
and recreative work along modern lines. The “bales of forgotten 
science, superseded history,” &c., are not to be found in any appreciable 
number in the workshop library owned by the average municipality. 

The “ museum” type of library, on the other hand, does contain 
numbers of rarely used books. But he is a venturesome man who tries 
to decide which books are “ dead.” No book, however feeble or anti- 
quated, can ever be said to be absolutely dead ; but it may be so rarely 
used as to be merely lumber in an ordinary municipal library. Its 
place is in the library of the museum type. Such libraries as the 
British Museum and similar national institutions, and large reference 
libraries (municipal or otherwise) in isolated parts of the country, must 
necessarily preserve everything possible. A book may collect dust 
upon a shelf for years, and then suddenly be called into requisition 
owing to some revived interest. As one of the contributors to the dis- 
cussion put it: “ Many books may be likened to the revolver which a 
man carries in a disturbed country. The man may not want the 
revolver for years, but when he does want it he wants it badly.” Super- 
seded technical books on any subject may become of vital interest to 
the historian or student of the subject ; out-of-date biographies are in 
similar case, and so with half-obsolete books of all kinds. No book 
can ever become completely obsolete from every point of view. Even 
forgotten fiction may have its uses to the students of literature, 
sociology, or zsthetics. 

Now, on the other hand, a book may become “ dead” from the 
point of view of pure “terature. The present critics have gone astray 
in not recognizing this important distinction and difference. I have 
no doubt that when Lord Rosebery and Mr. Gosse speak of “ dead” 
books, they really mean dooks no longer read for their own sake. A 
book may become as dead as the opened soda-water Lord Rosebery 
instanced from the pure literature standpoint, and yet continue to be 
of importance because of some information it contains or because of 
the light it throws upon some matter. In other words, it may be dead 
as a part of the “literature of power” and yet alive as a part of the 
“literature of knowledge.” Apart from this, the book is described in 
bibliographies and catalogues all over the country and probably all over 
the world, and this alone is enough to prevent the death of any work. 

Granted that such books may rarely be of any service whatsoever: 
still they must be preserved somewhere, and that somewhere is the 
library of the museum type. The average Public Library should not, 
and does not, attempt to do so. 

There is little doubt that Lord Rosebery was in a facetious vein ; 
but it is curious that (in spite of the “ surgical operation ” supposed to 
be necessary) only the papers north of the Tweed seem to have realized 
this: probably because they have a more intimate knowledge of the 
usefulness of “ the Mitchell.” Ds 
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THE MECHANISM OF BOOK SELECTION 
AND ORDERING. 


By James D. Stewart. 


0 0 0 


“T“HERE seems to be a need for a plain description of what may be 
termed the mechanical or routine side of book selection and of 
book ordering as distinguished from their theoretical side. The 

following is a brief elementary outline of a good practical system of 

dealing with this important branch of library routine. 

Librarian’s suvcestions.—The large majority of the books added to 
any library are by —_at on the suggestion of the librarian and his staff. 
A general methou of obtaining information regarding new books is to 
examine carefully the various literary reviews and magazines. The 
Atheneum, Times Literary Supplement, Literary World, Saturday 
Review, and other general reviews are all used for this purpose ; 
magazines such as ature and similar reviews of special branches of 
science and art must also be examined if the selection of books is to 
approach efficiency. Most important of all, a complete list of all the 
books published each week must pass through the librarian’s hands, 
and for this list the Puddishers’ Circular is the best. The reason for 
this is obvious: no review or magazine reviews more than a fraction of 
the books published, and it is doubtful whether the fraction that is 
reviewed can be considered the cream of the literary output. In other 
words, a magazine reviews the books sent to it for that purpose, and 
ignores the remainder. Very few of the important technical treatises 
ever find their way into the review columns of literary magazines, for 
example. The conclusion naturally is that the librarian must depend 
primarily upon a complete list of the books published weekly, and 
must mark this list according to his knowledge of books and authors, 
and according to the guidance of the reviews in authoritative periodicals. 
Any librarian depending solely upon the recognized literary magazines 
must produce an ill-balanced selection of books. (I have purposely 
refrained from attempting to estimate the critical value of “ reviews,” 
as that belongs rather to the theoretical side of the subject.) 

The librarian, then, marks this list weekly, and it is then handed 
over to an assistant for the purpose of having the marked entries written 
on slips or cards. These slips must be of a uniform size, one of the 
standard sizes (5" x 3” is the best) for preference, as this enables stock 
sizes in filing cabinets or other apparatus to be used. This slip should 
contain the author’s name, title of the book, publisher’s name, price, the 
source of information and the date of publication. A brief reference to 
an important review of the book (if such review is not the “source of 
information ”) will often materially help to decide the final selection. 
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The following is a sample slip :— 





PERKINS (William) 
THE PLACE OF LECTURES IN EDUCATION. | 
Archer & Co. 7s. 6d. net. 


P.C. 3rd. June, rgrt 
Rev. Aéh., 8th. July 


Cc N S Ww 





rhe letters “C,” “ N,” &c., at the foot of the slip need only be used 
when the library has branches. It enables the librarian when making 
his final selection to tick the letter representing the library, or libraries, 
in which the book is to be placed. The accession number can also be 
written under the library letter, and the slip preserved for permanent 
reference. 

In some libraries the plan is adopted of making senior members of 
the staff responsible for the suggestions in particular classes of literature. 
This is an excellent plan in the larger libraries, as no one man can give 
close and equal attention to all branches of knowledge at once. 

Reader's suggestions.—In addition to the list of books selected for 
purchase by the librarian and his staff, a number of suggestions are 
received from outside sources—usually from readers. For such 
suggestions it is advisable to have a special form or card of the same 
size as the other slips. Here is an example of an effective form :— 


Borough of Blanktown Public Libraries. 


———eeEeeEeeOECeeEeeEeeESmoeeer 


I beg to suggest that the following work be added to the 
Libraries :— 


Author 

Title 

Publisher and Price 
Name of Proposer 


Address 


Date 
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All suggestions should be written on one or other of the preceding slips 
or forms. 

Filing the slips.—¥or the purpose of filing and handling these slips 
during their various stages, it is necessary to use a filing box or cabinet. 
These are so well known and in such ordinary use that it is unnecessary 
to describe them. The slips should be arranged in this file behind 
guides showing the particular stage of progress to which they have 
arrived. The following plan or diagram (reading from the bottom up) 
explains the method of arrangement :— 





} Slips for books rejected by Committee. 


REJECTED 
} Slips for books to be bought secondhand. 
SECONDHAND 
ae ” } Slips for books ordered but not supplied. 
OVERDUE 
Slips for books on order 
ORDERED | 


Slips for books passed by the Committee, but 
not yet ordered. 


PASSED BY COMMITTEE 


Slips for the current list before the Committee 


BOOKS FOR COMM!’ TTEE 


a a 


Slips from various marked lists, etc., from 
which the librarian makes a final selection 
to put before the Committee. 


SUGGESTIONS 











All the suggestion slips, from whatever source, are filed in the first place 
behind the guide marked Suggestions. From this main list, the 
librarian makes his periodical one for the committee. 

Committee list.—This consists of a final selection of books which 
he lays before the committee or the book-selection sub-committee for 
their approval. The slips for this committee list, until the list is 
approved, are filed behind the guide marked Books for Committee. 
When the list leaves the hands of the committee, most of the slips will 
be placed behind the guide Passed by Committee, and a few may have 
to be transferred to behind the guide marked Rejected. 

The method of submitting the list to the committee varies a good 
deal, some librarians simply bringing forward the bundle of slips, while 
others have to prepare typewritten or duplicated lists for each member 
of the committee. The question of method is usually settled by the 
committee. 

Ordering—After the list has been passed by the committee, the 
librarian marks the slips to indicate the destination or allocation of each 
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book, that is, whether it shall be added to the central library or to a 
particular branch. Of course, in the cases of libraries without branches 
this would be unnecessary ; but sometimes the slips may be marked to 
show whether the books are to be placed in the reference or lending 
department. It is largely a question of order-books. Where there ‘s 
one general order-book or order method the question of reference or 
lending stock can be left until afterwards. 

The librarian (sometimes this is done by the committee) can also 
decide that certain books should be held over for a while until they can 
be purchased second-hand. The slips for such books should be trans- 
ferred to behind the Second-hand guide. 

After these preliminaries have been done, the list as represented by 
the remaining slips are written or typed on order sheets. 

The form of these order-sheets does not matter very greatly so long 
as the list is clear and gives the bookseller the necessary information. It 
should give the author (surname is sufficient), brief title, publisher and 
price. 

After this order-sheet is completed and sent to the bookseller, the 
slips represented by it are stamped with the date of ordering and are 
placed behind the guide marked Ordered. 

Checking receipt of books, &c.—When the books on a particular 
order have been supplied, the slip for each book should be taken from 
behind the Ordered guide and checked against the booksellers’ invoice. 
It can then be placed inside the volume and used as an accession slip ; 
in some cases it is afterwards used to form a card or slip accessions 
registers, taking the place of the numerical book-registers generally used. 

After this has been done for each book supplied, there may be a 
few slips remaining behind the Ordered guide. These will represent 
books that have been ordered but not supplied, and should be taken 
out, after a reasonable time, and placed behind the guide marked 
Overdue. This keeps an automatic check upon the bookseller. 

After these processes have been completed, the books will be ready 
for accessioning ; but that process is beyond the scope of the present 


note. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


0 900 


By HIs attempt to say something out of the common at the opening of 
the Mitchell library at Glasgow, Lord Rosebery has unintentionally cast 
an undeserved slight upon the scholarly men to whom the formation of 
the library is due. The great bulk of the stock of the library has been 
collected by Mr. F. T. Barrett ; and to say that this work of a lifetime 
has been practically wasted upon the acquisition of vapid, flabby, and 
useless books, was—to put it as kindly as possible—in exceedingly bad 
taste. Towards the end of his speech, he made amends by giving 
Mr. Barrett some of the great credit dueto him. Altogether, a pleasing 
feature of the proceedings was the recognition given to Mr. Barrett for 
the great work he has carried through so successfully. 


On November 7th, Lord Rosebery made another speech, this time at 
the re-opening of the reference library at the Bishopsgate Institute. 
He said that his previous speech had been distorted to mean that he 
had cast some reflection on the Carnegie libraries, whereas he regarded 
those libraries as one of the greatest benefactions of the age, great and 
very valuable now, and likely to be more and more appreciated with 
each successive generation. After this, he proceeded to generalize 
once more, and no doubt public opinion has “ distorted ” his second 
speech as much as it did the Glasgow one. The remainder of the 
speech was a modified version of his former remarks. 


A WELL-EQUIPPED reference library, containing about six hundred law 
books, was opened on October 16th in the County Buildings, Glasgow, 
by the Law Society of Glasgow. The Society, whose members comprise 
many of the younger members of the profession, came into existence 
about six months ago, and the promoters at once took steps to supply 
what has been a long-felt want so far as those outside the Faculty of 
Procurators were concerned. ‘The Court-Houses Commissioners 
granted their application for library accommodation, and accorded to 
the Society the use of a spacious room on the first floor at the Ingram 
Street end of the buildings. 


THE re-opening to the public of the Archbishop’s library at Lambeth 
Palace, on October 16th, gave occasion for an interesting history of the 
library, which appeared in Zhe Zimes of the same date. 


AN OFFER has been made by Dr. Carnegie to contribute £4,750 
towards the cost of erecting a new Public Library for Watford, provided 
the Educational Department add a sum of £2,750 to cover the cost 
of the scheme, viz., £7,500. 
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Tue St. Louis Public Library has established in the City Hall a branch 
of the library to be known as the Municipal Reference Branch, which 
went into operation on 23rd October. This branch is to be maintained 
for purposes of municipal information and research, its duties being to 
collect, classify, index and preserve all data obtainable relative to the 
operation and government of municipalities as well as material bearing 
on the welfare and health of their inhabitants. The charters, laws and 
ordinances of St. Louis and other cities will be collected, together 
with all data, reports and statistics obtainable from other cities in the 
United States, Canada and Europe. Facts will be collected from 
magazines, newspapers and reports of organizations working along the 
lines of municipal reform and civic betterment. Such books, bills, 
documents, reports and other material will be readily available to 
anyone, particularly the Municipal Assembly and the other members of 
the city government. As the board of directors point out: “ With 
the establishment of the municipal reference branch, no ordinance need 
be passed and no department of the city government need try any new 
scheme, measure or device without first having full knowledge of what 
other cities or corporations have done along similar lines and with what 
degree of success.” 


On Tuesday, October roth, the new library building of St. Albans was 
opened by Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, the wife of the American Ambassador. 
There were also present, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, Dr. Andrew Carnegie, 
and the Mayor of Wigan. Prior to the opening of the library, the 
honorary freedom of the city was conferred upon Dr. Carnegie. In 
order that the importance of the opening of the library should be 
impressed on the minds of the children, the scholars attending the 
Elementary Schools were assembled in front of the Town Hall, where 
they were addressed by Dr. Carnegie. The building has been erected 
from the designs of Mr. Guilford W. Dudley (a local architect) and is 
constructed in red brick with Corsham Down white stone dressings in 
the style of the Georgian period. The lending library will be worked 
on the open access system. 

Dr. ANDREW CARNEGIE has offered the sum of £4,200 towards the 
cost of a new building for the Thornton Heath branch of the Croydon 
Public Libraries. 

THE question of the establishment of a library at Wadebridge was 
debated by the Urban District Council the other day. The penny rate 
would bring in only £30, and it would be impossible to maintain an 
adequate service unless substantial help were given by persons interested. 
Councillor R. Lean has offered £100 if ten others will contribute a 
similar amount. 


Mr. H. C ay, the librarian of Southend, has prepared a novel scheme 
of book delivery, whereby persons residing a good distance from the 
library might be enabled to borrow books with greater facility. His 
scheme is that at various street corners outside the radius of about 
twenty minutes’ walk from the library, and at the Southend, Westcliff 
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Thorpe Bay, and Prittlewell stations, small galvanised iron boxes, 
lettered “Southend-on-Sea Public Library Rapid Delivery,” should be 
erected. The borrowers would be provided with post cards on which 
they could mark the books they required and drop them into the box, 
which would be cleared every morning by a boy employed for the 
purpose, who would hand them in to the officials at the library, and 
then by cycle truck deliver at the borrower’s own door the books 
required, receiving either a ticket or a book as a receipt for the volume 
delivered. Mr. Clay estimates the initial outlay in connection with this 
scheme at #59 10s., and the maintenance charges at £36 16s. per 
annum, but the latter would be covered by revenue calculated to 
produce £37 10s. annually. The scheme was recommended for 
adoption by the Libraries Committee, but after some discussion it was 
referred back by the council. 


A BRANCH library, under the Manchester Libraries’ Committee, was 
opened on October rrth, in Withington by Mr. Stephen Edwards, 
chairman of the Withington District Libraries Sub-committee. The 
library has been temporarily established in a house in Wilmslow Road, 
which has been taken on a three years’ lease. By the end of this period 
it is expected that the regular library building will be ready for 
occupation. 


THERE has now been added to the Canterbury Cathedral Library the 
records of the Consistory Court at Canterbury from the years 1325 to 
1348, and the general register of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury 
between the years 1553 and 1580. These records have been rescued 
from a heap of loose and partially burnt leaves—the result of a fire in 
the Audit House of the Cathedral in 1669. 


THE new municipal library of Durban (Natal), a description of which 
appeared in our August issue, was formally opened by the Mayor (Mr. 
F. C. Hollander) on October 3rd. 


CERTAIN structural alterations are contemplated by the Norwich library 
committee. These will chiefly affect the lending department, where a 
glazed screen will be erected in place of the present wall between that 
department and the entrance corridor ; double-swing doors will be 
provided ; and the moving forward of the indicators will allow a large 
number of additional books to be placed in the lending department, 
thus facilitating the work of the assistants and enabling borrowers to be 
served more quickly. 


THE open access system, which was instituted in the Ilkley Public 
Library in July last, has given great satisfaction to both the library 
committee and the public. 


Tue trouble over the new Manchester library still seems to be con- 
tinued. Even now various schemes and suggested sites are being 
brought forward. The award of the assessor in the competition has 
also been questioned by some, who argue that the plan placed first 
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does not comply with the most essential conditions. According to the 
Manchester Guardian, all the books, according to the selected design, 
are to be placed in a cellar; and the plan as a whole is of an out-of- 
date type. In the meantime the whole question has been postponed 
until December. 


A Pustic Library and hall, the gift of Dr. Carnegie, was opened on 
November 3rd, at Torryburn, a village six miles to the east of 
Dunfermline. The ceremony was performed by Dr. John Ross, 
chairman of the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. Hitherto the Public 
Libraries Consolidation (Scotland) Act has only been adopted by 
burghs, and Torryburn is the first parish in Scotland to adopt the Act, 
which was done following upon a plebiscite of the ratepayers. 


At Brentford, with the view of popularising reading, the managers of 
the Public Library have decided to arrange several illustrated lectures 
for the children of the senior classes in the local elementary schools. 


InpD1A is making progress in the matter of libraries. The opening 
ceremony of the Uttarbahini Library and Charitable Institution at 
Deshmukha near Sheakhala in the district of Hooghly, was held on 
Saturday, the 7th October at 5.30 p.m. The library, according to 
the Indian Press, supplies a long-felt want. 


An exhibition of water-colour pictures of Switzerland and Alpine 
scenery was opened at the Plumstead Library, Woolwich, on 
November rst. 


Tue new Blackpool Central Library and Art Gallery were opened on 
October 27th, one by the Mayor of Blackpool, and the other by Lord 
Shuttleworth. They are the gift of Dr. Carnegie, who gave £15,000 
for the library, and J. R. G. and C. C. Grundy. The building is an 
imposing one, and does credit to this eminently progressive town. 


THE report of the National Library of Wales for the period from April, 
1909 to September, 1910 is satisfactory reading. The library has made 
great advances during that period, and has been exceptionally fortunate 
in its donors. It already contains about 100,000 volumes, many of 
which are exceedingly rare. 


THe Vancouver Public Library, under the administration of Mr. 
Douglas, the librarian, has become so popular that it has outgrown its 
resources. An effort is being made to persuade the City Council 
to make more generous financial provision for the needs of the 
institution. 


MonTREAL is in difficulties over providing a suitable building for its 
central library. It has been decided to approach the authorities of 
Laval University, with a view to purchasing the building for the purpose. 
The general opinion seems to be that, though this building is not ideal 
for the purpose, yet it is the best that can be done at present. Later 
on, it may be turned into a branch library for the east end of the city, 
and a large permanent building erected elsewhere. 
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THE new Middlesbrough Public JLibrary, presented by Dr. Carnegie, 
will be opened by Sir Hugh Bell in February or March next. 


Miss LAURA STRICKLAND, a blind lady living at Forest Gate, has a 
scheme for the establishment of a library of Braille music for sightless 
people. “ Blind people,” she says, “ are often poor, and at the same 
time have a keen love of music. As is well known, blindness increases 
the perception and sensitiveness of other faculties. Since blind pianists 
soon exhaust the limited stock of printed Braille music, it is my idea 
to interpret into Braille some of the world’s best music, including the 
work of modern musicians—Sir Edward Elgar’s ‘ Dream of Gerontius,’ 
for example.” A small nominal fee is to be charged yearly to become 
a member of the Braille musical library, where sets of music may be 
obtained monthly. To get together an adequate Braille musical library 
is necessarily a costly affair, and Miss Strickland is appealing for 
assistance, and many well-known people have already promised their 
support. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Birnie, librarian of the Portobello District Library, has been 
appointed librarian of the Nelson Hall, Stockbridge, Edinburgh. 


Mr. GeorGE A. STEPHEN, librarian, Norwich Public Library, has been 
appointed librarian of the Norwich City Library, the appointment to 
be held in conjunction with his office as public librarian. 


WE regret to have to record the death of Robert C. Miller, for the last 
seven years librarian of the Rochester Library. 
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NORTHERN COUNTIES NOTES. 


oo.°o 


T Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne a course of sixteen 
A lectures is being delivered on the prescribed period for the 
examination in Literature of the Library Association, 1912, viz.: 
English Literature, 1830-1880. Each lecture is delivered on Tuesday 
evenings and repeated on the Wednesday afternoons following. The 
lecturers are Professor Mawer and Miss Wragge, and the fee for the 

course is 10s. 

* * * 


‘THE question of the adequate remuneration of assistants becomes 
from year to year more insistent. At present especially, owing largely 
to the activity of the Library Assistants’ Association, the matter is 
prominently before the public. It is not then inopportune to reproduce, 
for comparative purposes, a typical revised scale of salaries just adopted 
by a large north-country library authority. The scale is as follows :— 
Males: Senior, Sub-librarian, £ 200, rising by £10 per annum to £250 
(1 in grade) ; Grade 1, £160, rising to £200 (2 in grade) ; Grade 2, 
£130 to £150 (3 in grade) ; Grade 3, £100 to £120 (2); Grade 4, 
£70 to £90 (4); Junior, £30 to £60 (6); Boys, £13 to £26 (9). 
Female staff: Senior, £60 to £90 (3); Junior, £30 to £50 (7); 
Girls, £13 to £26 (3). 


* . * 


Tue Sunderland Central Library was re-opened on Monday, 
October 16th, 1911, after complete re-classification and re-arrangement 
on the open access system. The Central Library is thus now brought 
into line with the three branch libraries. In the work of re-organisation 
3,000 volumes have been discarded. Inclusive of 2,000 books suitable 
for juvenile readers, the library contains 28,000 volumes. 


* * * 


OuTsIpE appreciation of library effort is always welcome, and 
Mr. Hair, the librarian at North Shields, has reason to be gratified at 
the opinion of his library expressed by the Rev. J. Lineham, who has 
recently left North Shields. ‘‘I have never known,” says Mr. Lineham, 
in a letter, “such sympathetic encouragement and able provision for 
the needs of juvenile readers. I regard the cultivation of the reading 
habit as of the very highest importance to the young. I have spent 
many pleasant and profitable moments dipping into books that I had 
not time to read right through. I owe this to the open shelves and the 
practice of placing recent additions thereon.” 
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ANOTHER northern library whose stock has recently been subjected 
to thorough revision is the Gateshead Public Library. The books are 
now classified and arranged on the shelves according to the Decimal 
Classification. It will be seen that progress in the north is being 
steadily maintained. 

T.&. F. 


THE LATE FREDERICK M. CRUNDEN. 


oo 9 


E regret to have to record the death of Frederick Morgan 
W Crunden, in St. Luke’s Hospital, St. Louis, on Saturday, 
October 28th, at 12.40 a.m. At a special meeting of the 
Library Board, resolutions as quoted below were adopted, and it was 
ordered that all library buildings should be closed until 4 p.m. on the 
afternoon of the funeral. The flags in front of the unfinished library 
building were half-masted as soon as the news of Mr. Crunden’s death 
reached the library. 

The funeral was held in the Church of the Messiah (Unitarian) 
at Union and Von Versen Avenues, on Sunday, October 29th, at 3 p.m. 
The honorary pall-bearers were George R. Carpenter, John F. Lee, 
William Maffitt, Hon. O’Neill Ryan, Joseph H. Zumbalen, J. Lawrence 
Mauran, and H.N. Davis, all members of the Library Board; Dr. 
Arthur E. Bostwick, the librarian, and Dr. Clement W. Andrews of the 
John Crerar Library, Chicago. The active pall-bearers, chosen from 
the staff of the Public Library, were Paul Blackwelder, Andrew Linn 
Bostwick, Jesse Cunningham, Leonard Balz, John L. Parker and Albert 
Diephuis. 

The church was filled with a congregation of representative St. 
Louisians. Flowers, which were numerous and beautiful, included a 
huge sheaf of white chrysanthemums from the Library Board and a 
large wreath and an open book, of carnations, from members of the 
library staff. 

The services consisted of two familiar hymns, “ Abide with me” 
and “Nearer, my God, to Thee,” a prayer, and an address by Dr. 
Dodson, in which he alluded fittingly and feelingly to Mr. Crunden’s 
noble character and lovable qualities and to his great public services. 
The body was taken to the Missouri Crematorium in the suburbs of 
the city, where the funeral party took leave of it with a few words of 
farewell and benediction from the officiating clergyman. 
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The resolutions adopted by the Board, as noted above, were as 
follows :— 

Resolved : that the Board of Directors of the Public Library of 
the City of St. Louis, on the death of Frederick Morgan Crunden, the 
father of the Public Library and for thirty-two years its librarian, desires 
to record its grateful recognition of the great and disinterested part 
that he played in developing the Public Library system of this city and 
in placing it on the secure foundation where it stands to-day. 

A practical idealist, Mr. Crunden early recognised the importance 
and necessity of the Public Library as a means of advancing popular 
education ; and his remarkable energy and perseverence, added to genius 
for the prosecution of the special kind of work to which he devoted 
his life, enabled him to attain his ends in the face of discouragement 
and obstacles that might well have disheartened him. Forced to leave 
the life-work that he loved, at a time when his dearest wishes and 
dreams for it were on the point of realisation, he retained, in the 
confinement and pain of years of illness, his affectionate interest in 
it and his hope and confidence for its future. His name, given to one 
of its most useful branches, and his words, fittingly carved over the 
portals of the new building where all may see them, will be perpetual 
reminders to the citizens of St. Louis of his unselfish devotion to them 
and of the effective labour in which he wore himself out in their service. 

It was a curious coincidence that almost exactly as the news of 
Mr. Crunden’s death, and the order for halfmasting the flags reached 
the new library building, the workman detailed to cut the inscription on 
the pediment was just putting his chisel into the first word of the 
excerpts from Mr. Crunden’s addresses, which are to be placed there. 


This inscription reads as follows :— 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS. 
RECORDED THOUGHT Is OUR CHIEF HERITAGE FROM THE Past, 
Tue Most Lastinc LEGACY WE CAN LEAVE TO THE FoTURE. 
Books ARE THE Most ENDURING MONUMENT OF MAn’'s ACHIEVEMENTS. 
Onty TuHrovuGH Books Can CIVILIZATION BECOME CUMULATIVE. 
FREDERICK M. CRUNDEN. 


It is interesting to note that Mr. Crunden was a native of 
Gravesend. 
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ASSISTANTS—PAST AND PRESENT. 


[We have received the following article from a contributor whose 
opinions are always worthy of respect, and print it because it contains 
some home-truths that are worthy of being emphasised. In order to 
give both sides a fair hearing, however, we sent a proof toa prominent 
assistant and asked for an opinion upon it. The views of this 
assistant, in the form of a rejoinder, appear at the end of the following 
article.—Ep.] 


THE PAMPERED JUNIOR. 


OF late years there has been a decided increase in what one might 
style a whining habit among certain types of library assistants, and it 
becomes necessary by way of corrective to make a few plain remarks on 
the subject. The present-day library assistant, as compared with his 
predecessor is pampered out of all measure in a large number of places, 
and not content with the betterment of his lot seems disposed to be 
eternally clamouring to receive something for nothing. 

This is the age of swank and publicity, and the attitude of a junior 
assistant may be largely influenced by this, or, at any rate, it is quite 
evident that influences are abroad which go far towards eliminating the 
spirit of independence which animated the assistants of twenty and thirty 
years ago. Now-a-days one hears a perpetual wail, taking the form of a 
query—“ What can an assistant earning only ros. a week accomplish in 
the way of providing professional text-books ?” The parrying query is, of 
course, ‘‘ How did the older assistants manage, when conditions were 
even less favourable, and there were few text-books to be had?” To 
anyone with the slightest feeling of independence of spirit it seems 
exceedingly humiliating for assistants to call for somebody else to 
provide them with the books necessary for their professional training. 
In no other profession is such a thing known as the provision of text- 
books by either teaching or examining body, much less the authorities 
with which the assistants are connected. If an employee in the 
accountants’ department of a municipality desires to obtain the Chartered 
Accountants’ Diploma his text-books are not provided by the local 
authority, but by himself. 

It is absurd to expect library authorities with strictly limited means 
to provide several copies of all the text-books specified by the Library 
Association, and it is somewhat mean-spirited even to advance such 
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absurd demands in public as have been done on many occasions. The 
same holds good as regards the Library Association. Why should the 
subscriptions of members, many of whom have no particular interest in 
libraries, be devoted to providing text-books for library assistants? 
Most library assistants, of the junior grade at least, are living at home 
with parents or other relatives, and can easily afford to make the small 
sacrifice required to obtain all the professional text-books they need. 


One obvious way is for the staff of a library to form a club, towards 
which each one contributes a small subscription in rotation, and receives 
the whole of the sum collected in a month, three months, or six months, 
as the case may be, and with that fund can purchase the needful text- 
books. Another way is for the assistants to deny themselves so many 
indulgences at bioscopes, music-halls, theatres, concerts, dances, whist- 
drives, lawn tennis, and other frivolous changes of occupation. Further- 
more, the young men can economise on tinted socks, and the visible 
parts of their under-wear, and the young women who grace the 
profession can certainly do with plainer blouses, less sham jewellery, 
and hair-nets. ‘Text-books are enduring articles compared with fringe 
nets and ties, and that alone is a reason for making a better investment 
of spare cash. The old-time assistant was a much more serious and less 
blatant public servant than we have atthe present day, when so much 
time is devoted to swanking about, and indulgence in loud lamentations 
such as have been commented upon. 

There may be much more efficiency and science in the methods 
adopted in the Public Library of the present day, but it is doubtful if 
the officers taken all round are more efficient. 


The older type of library assistant was an explorer and a book-lover, 
feeling his way towards more effective methods by patient experiment 
and serious study. There are a good number of assistants of this type 
to be found all over the country at the present moment, but the majority 
prefer trimmings to strong and sober garments. The question of 
salaries has been recently raised, and no one will dispute the fact that in 
some places the assistants are not over-paid, and no one can deny that 
in a great number of cases they are paid more than they are worth, 
their actual efficiency to the public being a minus factor. 

Every chief librarian knows this, because it has been discussed over 
and over again how to get rid of assistants who are not worth their salt, 
and of these there are many—probably a majority of those employed. 


The pretensions of library assistants as revealed in their clamour- 
ings for free text-books, and more money for less service, extend also 
to the fellowship of the Library Association, for which many of them 
have absolutely no qualifications. To admit every assistant to the 
fellowship of such a body on their own valuation would be to make 
that society even more futile than it is at present. Mere swank and 
braggadocio should have no recognition from any responsible body, 
and it is to be devoutly hoped that the Councils of both the Library 
Association and the Library Assistants’ Association will not countenance 
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the extravagant and utterly unreasonable demands of those youngsters 
who think they are suffering under some cruel grievance. Let them 
acquire some pluck and pride, and apply these two valuable qualities 
to their conduct, and cease whining because those who acquire 
positions of responsibility and dignity are not disposed to help every 
lame dog over the stile. 

When the early educational efforts of the late Mr. E. M. Borrajo and 
others were first accomplished, they were received with expressions of 
gratitude and much interest by many assistants who are now chief 
librarians. ‘The criticisms were constructive, and not merely destruc- 
tive as at present. The students in those days were thankful for 
mercies, however small ; now the cry is for more and more free facilities. 
and the complete emasculation of the examination syllabus to enable 
the sluggards to obtain certificates. Practically the whole of the 
examination failures—apart from the many cases of nervous failure— 
are due to laziness. 


Tu QuoguE! 


Has the writer of this attack upon the “‘ Pampered Junior” ever 
heard of two cookery utensils known as the Pot and the Kettle? No 
doubt there is a modicum of truth in his remarks; but we are con- 
vinced that they would have applied with as much force to the 
assistants of his own day. And to imply that all the whining done to- 
day comes from asststants is ludicrous: particularly when financial 
affairs are under consideration. The cry of the junior assistant for 
text-books seems to be his especial detestation. But he has so over- 
stated his case as to render it exaggerated nonsense. The average 
assistant does not whine for the provision of text-books by the Library 
Association. But assistants have pointed out with perfect truth that 
while most Public Libraries provide the text-books of engineering, 
education, building, accountancy, and almost every other occupation 
on earth, many of them ignore the text-books of librarianship! Truly 
an extraordinary position! Surely it is only reasonable to expect that 
every chief librarian (we can only assume that the writer is one) should 
see that his library is provided with the tools of his own profession. 
lhen again, more assistants than chief librarians actually buy copies of 
the text-books: the chief librarians get their libraries to buy them. 
Finally, on this point, the number of text-books has greatly increased 
in recent years. 

Then, he says, it is doubtful if assistants are more efficient now-a- 
days than they used to be. If not, he and the other chief librarians 


Li 


controlling the educational activities of the Library Association are not 
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free from blame. And we have noted that many chief librarians have 
a somewhat exuberant fancy regarding tinted socks and violent ties. 


Regarding the Fellowship of the Library Association, I need not 
say much. A leaven of the more prominent assistants would do no 
harm. 

Finally, this question: If the bygone race of assistants were so 
noble, patient, self-sacrificing, energetic, and intelligent, why have they 
not produced more bright and shining examples of librarianship? It 
surely cannot be a case of the old, old story—* I was such a good 
little boy when I was young, not at all like the rascals of now-a-days.” 


The plain facts of the matter are that the assistants of to-day are 
every bit as earnest and painstaking as their predecessors, and educa- 
tional facilities are appreciated as much as ever they were ; but much 
more is expected to-day than ever before. And it is infinitely more 
difficult to become a chief librarian now than it was a decade ago. 
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MAIN POINTS IN BRITISH LIBRARY LAW. 


o. 68 ° 


[This summary of Library Law originally appeared in the LIBRARY 
Wor.p for February, 1909, but the number has long been out of 
print. The demand for it has been so great and constant that tt is 
now reprinted.— EDITOR. | 





HE following abstract in tabular form has been prepared by some 
junior members of the Islington Public Libraries staff for the use 
of candidates in Section V. of the Library Association Examina- 

tion. It does not pretend to do more than set out the chief provisions 
of the various Public Libraries Acts in a clear manner, as an aid to the 
memorization of the principal powers and duties conferred upon 
library authorities. The whole of the Acts can be purchased through 
any bookseller for 1s. 44d., and every student of librarianship is advised 
to procure them. 





Act. See. 
Adoption of Acts. 
1893 2 Act of 1892 may be adopted by a bare majority of Urban 
3* Councils *after one month’s notice, without reference to 
the ratepayers. 


1894 2 Above power extended to Scotland by special Act. 


1894 I ” % » Ireland , 5 5 
1899 6. 4(4)_—>»» ~ ” » London by Local Government 
(London) Act. 


1901 13 Power to adopt Museums Act in London Boroughs. 
Expression ‘‘ Urban authority” made to apply to City of 
London and any Metropolitan Borough. 

1894 7 Local Government Act gave rural districts power to adopt 
the 1892 Act at a specially summoned parish meeting, or, 
if a poll was demanded, by means of voting papers. A 
bare majority suffices. 

1901 8 Notice of Adoption of Acts to be sent to the Local 
Government Board. 


Rate Limitation and Collection. 


Urban Districts limited to 1d. in the #1 of rental, but any 


1892 
lesser sum may be levied by resolution of the Council. 


"1893 
1892 18 Urban Districts—collection.—The library rate may be 
made, assessed and levied in the same manner as the 
borough rate. 


N 


N 
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Act 


1892 


Igo! 


1892 


1892 


1892 


1892 


1892 


1893 


1892 
1892 


Igol 





Sec. 


2 


15 


r1(1)The library authority may provide 
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Rural Districts limited to 1d. in the #1 of rental, but any 
lesser sum may be levied by special question put to the 
voters when the Acts are adopted. 

Sanction to amount of rate not required annually, but 
every roth year after rgrt. 

Rural Districts—collection.—The library rate shall be paid 
according to the order of the vestry, to such person as 
may be appointed by the library authority to receive it. 


Committees and Delegation of Powers. 

Provided that a library authority, being an urban authority 
may appoint a committee, and delegate to it all or any of 
their powers. Persons appointed to be members of the 
committee need not be members of the urban authority. 


Duties. 

Public Libraries, 
museums, schcols for science, art galleries, and schools for 
art, and for that purpose may purchase and hire land, and 
erect, take down, rebuild, alter, repair, and extend buildings, 
and fit up, furnish and supply the same with all requisite 
furniture, fittings and conveniences. 


11(3)No charge shall be made for admission to libraries or 


15 


4 


Q 


19 


5 


museums. Use of lending libraries may be granted to 
non-inhabitants either gratuitously or for payment. 

The general management, regulation and control of every 
library shall be exercised by the library authority, and that 
authority may provide therein books, newspapers, maps, 
and cause the same to be bound and repaired when 
necessary. ‘The library authority may also appoint salaried 
officers and servants and dismiss them. 


Union with adjoining districts. 

Urban districts—Where the principal Act is adopted for 
two or more adjoining urban districts, the library authorities 
of the said districts may by agreement combine for any 
period in carrying the Act into execution. ‘The expenses 
incurred in carrying out the Act shall be defrayed by the 
library authorities in such proportion as may be agreed upon. 
Rural districts —The same powers were conferred on rural 
districts by the 1892 Act, and *also power to annex 
adjoining parishes for library purposes. 


I'he above powers were conferred on every library district 
by the 1rgor Act. 





1892 20 


1892 19 


1892 12 


1901 3 


1901 3(2) 








Act. Sec. 


1892 15(2 
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Accounts and methods of audit. 


Separate accounts shall be kept of the receipts and 
expenditure of every library authority and the accounts 
shall be audited yearly, in the case of the library authority 
being an urban authority, under the provisions of the 
Public Health Acts. Metropolitan boroughs are also 
subject to an audit by the district auditors of the Local 
Government Board. 


Buildings sites and loans. 

Every library authority with the sanction of the Local 
Government Board may borrow money for the purposes 
of this Act, on the security of any fund or rate applicable 
for those purposes. 


A library authority may with the sanction of the Local 
Government Board sell any land vested in them for the 
purpose of this Act, or exchange any such land for other 
land better adapted for those purposes. The money 
received by the sale shall be used for the purchase of 
other land better adapted for the said purposes, or may 
be applied for any other purpose approved of by the 
Local Government Board. A library authority may let a 
house or building for the purposes of the Act but the 
proceeds must be used for the same. 


Rules and Byelaws. Offences. 

)The library authority may make regulations for the safety 
and use of every library, museum, gallery and schools 
under their control, and for the admission of the public 
thereto. 


1898 1-4 An Act to provide for the punishment of offences in 


libraries, makes offenders liable on summary conviction to 
a penalty not exceeding 4os. for betting, disorder, 
abuse, etc. 

A library authority may make byelaws relating to any 
library, museum, art gallery, or school, for regulating the 
use of same and protecting it from injury ; for requiring a 
guarantee against loss or injury to any book from the 
user; for enabling officers of the library authority to 
remove persons committing any offence against the 
byelaws. Any person who annoys or disturbs any person 
using any library or behaves in a disorderly manner, bets 
or gambles, uses bad language, or who after proper 
warning persists in remaining after closing hours shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding 40s. *Byelaws to be 
approved by Local Government Board as required by 
Public Health Act, 1875, sections 182-186. 











1843 


1887 


/ 


1887 


1877 


6 
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Exemption from rates and taxes. 

Under the Income Tax Act, Public Libraries being literary 
societies, are exempt from the payment of Income Tax, 
provided they are supported in part by annual voluntary 
contributions, and no parts of the premises are occupied 
as dwelling-houses. 

The Act to exempt from county, borough, parochial and 
other local rates, land and buildings occupied by scientific 
or literary societies, has been applied to many Public 
Libraries. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Council of any burgh may appoint a committee con- 
sisting of not less than ten, nor more than twenty members, 
half of whom shall be chosen from amongst the Council 
or Board and the remaining half from amongst the house- 
holders of the borough or parish other than the magistrates 
and Council. 


The committee shall manage, regulate, and control all 
libraries and museums established under this Act, and 
shall have power to do all things necessary for such 
management. 


The library authority may borrow at an interest on 
mortgage or bond, on security of the library rate a sum 
or sums of money not exceeding a quarter of the library 
rate,* the repayment of which principal must be made from 
a sinking fund formed from a certain proportion of the 
library rate set aside annually. 

All accounts must be kept separately in special books and 
must be audited by one or more competent auditors, not 
being members of the committee and afterwards the 
accounts shall be inserted in one or more local papers. 


IRELAND. 


Members of the committee may be elected from outside 
the local authority and the committee is granted the power 
to borrow money for purposes of this Act, providing the 
commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury approve and the 
borough fund or library rate itself may be mortgaged as 
security. 

Accounts to be audited like those of the local authority 
and sent to the Lord Lieutenant, and the said accounts 
shall be open for public inspection. 
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SOME AIDS TO PROVINCIAL LIBRARY 
ASSISTANTS. 


By W. Bramiey Couptanp, Blackburn Public Libraries. 


possessed by provincial library assistants recently summarised in 

the Zibrary Wor/d,a few further remarks on how such difficulties 
may to some extent be minimised, and as to what may be done by 
library authorities and librarians to improve existing conditions may 
prove of service. 

It seems impossible at present in provincial towns to have 
organised classes or effective staff clubs ; and it is difficult to gain that 
practical knowledge of modern library methods live examples so 
conveniently supply. Still much may be done to further the welfare 
of the provincial assistant if only library authorities will realise their 
duties and give to their assistants encouragement and help. 

At present some governing bodies show commendable activity in 
this direction, and their example should be followed wherever possible, 
if not in detail, at anyrate in principle. 

Some committees with the librarian provide facilities which ought 
to be possessed by every assistant in the country if they are to make 
the most of their profession; and I venture to say that, where such 
facilities have been provided, the results more than justify the extra 
attention and confidence placed in them. 

Professional literature should be available to the staff; the 
necessary text books as published acquired ; and every possible 
assistance given by the chiefs. 

The senior assistants should receive practical experience of every 
department of the institution and the staff made interchangeable, so that 
they may become acquainted with all matters pertaining to office and 
committee work, book-buying, report and specification compilation, 
and other branches of administrative work, as well as classification, 
cataloguing and departmental control. 

Librarians should endeavour to avoid the usage of sectional time 
sheets which so often involve much broken time; while committees 
might grant financial aid to assistants attending Summer Schools, 
provide opportunities for juniors to attend day or evening classes in 
French, German, Latin, or Shorthand, and further encourage their staff 
by as liberal remuneration as their incomes will allow. 


ge of the brief survey of the inequalities of opportunity 
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Such arrangements should be in operation wherever possible as 
they constitute a solid foundation by which to produce capable 
assistants ; and it is to be urged that each authority formulate similar 
provisions (in spite of the rate limitation), so that they may be able to 
come into line with their more progressive contemporaries. 

It may be also mentioned that some assistants engaged in libraries 
situated within a reasonable distance of any centre holding organised 
classes in librarianship are allowed time, fees and expenses to attend 
them ; others have financial assistance toward the Library Association 
examination expenses; while other assistants receive recognition by 
way of increases in salaries for each certificate acquired. 

Examination shows that there are committees who have done and 
are doing all they can to improve the efficiency of the library workers, 
and all credit is due to them. 

Further contributions to the subject, I feel sure, would be welcomed 
by every member of the profession, as it is only by a minute examination 
of the question from various standpoints that one is able to gain a fair 
and representative idea of the situation. 


~s 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


oo 90 


Bishopsgate Institute. Descriptive supplementary catalogue of 
Additions to the Lending Library. Compiled by C. W. F. Goss, 
Librarian. 306 pp. 1911. London: Bishopsgate Institute. 
Price 1s. 

In this supplement, Mr. Goss adheres to the principles of 
arrangement followed in his original large catalogue of gor. 
By means of a combination of “dictionary” catalogue and large 
classified headings, arranged in one alphabet, he makes this volume 
about as useful as it is possible to make an alphabetical catalogue 
of an average-sized library. No one form of catalogue can meet 
every requirement ; and where it is proposed to utilize only 
one form, some such compromise as the present is the best way 
out of the difficulty. Under “Great Britain,” for example, there 
are the following headings: Antiquities, Architecture, Army, Art, 
Coins, Colonies, Commercial and economic, Constitution and Govern- 
ment, Customs, Descriptive, Ecclesiastical, Ethnology, Geography, 
Geology, History (further sub-divided), Natural History, Navy, 
Political. Many other subjects are collected in similar fashion. 
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Entries are also made under the headings of Commerce, etc. But the 
main feature of this catalogue is its profuse annotation. The compiler 
has wisely avoided evaluation in his notes, and has confined himself to 
describing the contents of the books. The result is that many of the 
notes are a real help to selection. There are some minor faults, but 
the catalogue is an excellent example of its type, and distinctly better 
than the average library catalogue. 


Bolton Public Libraries. [Class list No. 1.]—Catalogue of books 
in the Central Lending and Reference Libraries on Architecture, 
the Building Trades, and Landscape Gardening. 8vo. 75 pp. 
Limp. Price 1d. [Class list No. 2.]|—Fine Arts, Sculpture, 
Drawing, Decoration and Design, Painting, Engraving. 8vo. 
142 pp. Price 2d. Archibald Sparke, Chief Librarian. 


These two class lists are arranged according to the Dewey Decimal 
Classification. The entries are full, and clearly set out, and author and 
subject indexes are provided. Very few notes are included, and then 
only of the briefest description. The detailed classification, however, 
is in most cases sufficiently descriptive, and Bolton is to be con- 
gratulated upon producing two excellent and carefully compiled lists. 


Chicago Public Libraries. Check list of books and pamphlets on 
Municipal Government found in the Free Public Libraries of 
Chicago. 8vo. Swd. 1911. Chicago Public Library. 


An example of co-operative cataloguing. Also interesting as 
a classified bibliography of American local government. 


Deichmanske Bibliothek. Register til Norges Tidsskrifter. II., 
Norsk biografi (til 1909). Hefte 2. 8vo. 321-599 pp. 
Kristiania: Cammermeyers Boghandel. 1911. 


This is the second volume (Krogh—Z) of the index to the 
biographical material in Norwegian periodical literature. The com- 
pletion of this section of the “ Register” has added immensely to the 
reputation of the Deichman Library. The section previously issued 
was devoted to Topography. 


Harvard University Library. Bibliographical contributions, No. 60. 
Descriptive and historical notes on the Library of Harvard Univer- 
sity, by A. C. Potter and E. H. Wells. 2nd edition. 8vo. Swd. 
68 pp, 1911. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Library. 


A brief summary of information regarding this library, founded in 
1638, and now containing over a million-and-a-half books and pamphlets. 
The first edition appeared in 1903. 
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Pittsburgh : Carnegie Library. Debate index. 8vo. Swd. 75 pp. 
1gt1. Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Price 15 cents. 


An index to seventeen handbooks for debaters, forming a ready 
means of reference to pro and con arguments on a large number of 
topics. 


Patent Office Library. Subject list of works on chemistry (including 
alchemy, electro-chemistry and radio-activity). 1911. 12mo. 
214 pp. Price 6d. 


Subject list of works on Chemical Technology (including oils, 
fats, soaps, candles, and perfumery, paints, varnishes, gums, 
resins, india-rubber, paper and leather industries). 1911. 12mo. 
171 pp. Price 6d. London: Patent Office. 


These two parts of the new series of subject lists are similar to the 
previous series, but with the addition of location marks. They are 
compact and handy to use, clearly arranged, and altogether excellent 
practical bibliographies. 


REVIEWS. 


oo 90 


CELTIC MYTHS. 


In these days of the Celtic Revival, a book like T. W. 
Rolleston’s Myths and Legends of the Celtic Race (London: Geo. G. 
Harrap & Co., 1911: price 7s. 6d. net), has distinct value as a popular 
collection of the old hero tales and fairy legends. Mr. Rolleston 
introduces his collection by dealing with the Celts in ancient history, 
and their religion. He then classifies the tales into “ Irish Invasion 
Myths”; “Early Milesian Kings”; “Tales of the Ultonian and 
Ossianic Cycles” ; “The Voyage of Maeldin”; and “Myths and 
Tales of the Cymry.” Cuchulain, Lugh, Deirdre, Maev, Finn, and 
hundreds of others flit across these pages in a fascinating pageant of 
human imagination and superstition. From the ordinary reader’s point 
of view, we have nothing but praise for the manner in which Mr. 
Rolleston has handled his material. The illustrations, of which there 
are sixty-four, are generally pleasing. 
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THE ANCIENT WORLD. 

Although written frankly as a teaching book, George Willis 
Botsford’s History of the Ancient World (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1911: price 6s. 6d. net) is an interesting book for anyone. It is intended 
“mainly as a practical text book for meeting new demands in the study 
of ancient history in secondary schools.” It is very fully illustrated by 
geographical views, examples of architecture, sculpture, &c., and maps. 
Incidentally, it is about the heaviest book for its size we have ever 
handled. The text, however, is not heavy, although, naturally its style 
is somewhat condensed. Numerous references to the literature of the 
subject are given at the ends of the chapters, and there is a list of 
‘useful books "” ; there is also a full index. 


LONDON. 


The London Citizen’s Year Book, 1911-12 (London: Geo. 
Allen & Co., Ltd., 1911: price 1s. net, swd. 6d.) is a handy collection 
of useful information regarding the local government and administration 
of the Metropolis. All the public authorities are very fully dealt with, 
and the finance, politics, and social questions of London are compactly 
set forth. Altogether an excellent compilation of useful information. 


ITALIAN CATHEDRALS. 

Mr. T. Francis Bumpus has already a well-filled shelf of “‘cathedral 
books” to his credit, and his latest one, Zhe Cathedrals of Central Italy 
(London: T. Werner Laurie, 1911 ; price 16s. net) is a worthy addition 
thereto. He is a past master of the craft of combining architecture, 
art, history and topography, into a readable narrative; and in the 
present volume the famous cathedrals of Genoa, Pisa, Lucca, Siena, 
Orvieto, Assisi, Florence, and others, offer him an inexhaustible fund of 
interest. The illustrations, of which there are fifty-one, are particularly 
good. 


ENGLISH LIBRARY HISTORY. 


Students of library history are already indebted to Mr. Ernest A. 
Savage for his helpful “Story of Libraries,” and now he has added 
another valuable work to his record in Old English Libraries: the 
making, collection, and use of books auring the Middle Ages (London: 
Methuen & Co., Lid.[1911] #2. Price 7s. 6d. net). This is published 
in the interesting series of Antiquary’s Books, and is a handsome and 
well-produced volume with a number of good and appropriate illus- 
trations. It deals with English monastic and collegiate libraries from 
the earliest records to the beginning of the sixteenth century, and gives 
a readable account of their history, rules, economy, and other features. 
Private collections are also dealt with, and there are many interesting 
anecdotes and observations to be found all through the volume, for 
which Mr. Savage has quarried most industriously and effectively. 
There are four appendices giving the prices of books and materials for 
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book-making ; list of certain classic authors found in medizval 
catalogues ; list of medizval collections of books ; and a list of the 
principal reference works used by the author. In every respect this is 
an acceptable and valuable addition to the history of libraries, and 
must be regarded as the best modern authority on the subject. 


COUNTRY HOUSES. 

In his work entitled Zhe Essentials of a Country House (London: 
B. T. Batsford[1g11] 7/7. Price 7s. 6d. net), Mr. R. A. Briggs has 
produced an excellent manual of country house architecture and 
decoration, which will form a useful supplement to his other works 
on bungalows and country homes. The work is profusely illustrated by 
photographs of buildings designed by the author, and practically every 
detail of exterior and interior planning and decoration is fully described 
and pictured. Even gardens and garages are noted and in some cases 
illustrated. 


LITERARY METHOD. 

A book on the construction of books from the literary point of view 
has not appeared recently, and Messrs. Wm. Morris Colles and Henry 
Cresswell are to be congratulated on the suggestive and useful work on 
this subject which has just been issued—Success in Literature (London : 
Methuen & Co., Ltd. [1911]. Price 5s. net.). The authors have 
collected under various chapter heads many precepts and remarks by 
various great authors on their methods of work and procedure in 
preparing their books. Such a work is of special value to young and 
inexperienced authors, who will find much encouragement and enlight- 
enment by perusing this capital little volume. Under such headings as 
success, originality, reading, style, form and treatment, &c., a great 
amount of valuable information is conveyed, for which many a would-be 
literary worker will be glad. 


DIALECTS. 

The Cambridge University Press has just added to the “Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature ” an instructive and entertaining little 
book on Zugilish dialects from the eighth century to the present day. By 
Walter W. Skeat, 1911, price 1s. net. In addition to a brief account of 
the various local English dialects—-Northumbrian, Mercian, &c.—there 
are some very amusing specimens in verse and prose, which help to 
make the book capital pastime reading as well as a useful elementary 
scientific text book. 


SCOTS FOLKS. 
The author of “ Rob Lindsay and his School ” has issued a series 
of sketches of Scots village life, illustrated by Miss H. C. Preston 
Macgoun, entitled Cotbank and its folks ... a reminiscence of eighty 
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years ago (London: T. N. Foulis, 1911, price 1s. 6d.), which is full of 
admirable character sketches of village types in the style made familiar 
by writers from Galt to Barrie and Ian Maclaren. The illustrations are 
quaint yet artistic, and the little work is one of a goodly series of 
similar studies with designs by the same artist. 


INDIAN LEGENDS. 

From the great legendary wealth of the Ramayana, Mahabharata 
and the Puranas (and to some extent the Vedas) Mr. W. D. Munro has 
skilfully drawn some Svories of Indian Gods and Heroes (London: Geo. 
G. Harrap & Co., 1911; price 5s. net). The tales he has selected are 
those of Viswamitra, Rama and Sita, Prahlada, Kuvalayaswa, Savitri 
and Satyavan, Nala and Damayanti, and the Pandava Brethren. The 
difficult task of re-telling these tales has been excellently achieved, and 
with such an apparent absence of effort that makes them decidedly 
readable. A number of curious coloured illustrations by Evelyn Paul 
help to make the volume attractive. Messrs. Harrap are to be con- 
gratulated upon their work in popularising the beautiful ancient legends 
of various countries. 


OPERAS AND THEIR PLOTS. 

There is a growing shelf of books devoted to the stories of operas, 
and the latest addition is Zwo Hundred Opera Plots, by Gladys 
Davidson (London: T. Werner Laurie, 1911; 2 vols., price 3s. 6d. 
net each). In these volumes the composers are arranged alphabeti- 
cally, and the plots are set out as briefly as is compatible with clearness. 
The average length is about two pages for each opera. It is a very 
difficult task to infuse interest into these dry bones of opera, but in the 
present case the author has expanded the plots just beyond a bare 
synopsis, so that they approach to a series of tabloid stories. 


INCOME TAX. 
As a guide to Zucome tax and inhabited house duty: law and cases, 
Mr. W. E. Snelling’s book (London: Sir I. Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1911 ; 
price 5s. net) will be of more value to students and experts than to the 
ordinary householder. As a purely technical manual for the use of 
students and officials it is everything to be desired, clearly set out and 
well indexed. 


HERALDRY. 


Mr. Gale Pedrick’s AZanua/l of Heraldry (London: T. Werner Laurie, 
1911 ; price 3s. 6d. net) is a good popular exposition of the origin, 
significance and use of armorial bearings, the art of blazonry, and the 
other branches of this fascinating but rather mysterious subject. Unlike 
most books on heraldry this one has very few illustrations. In spite of 
this fact, the author contrives to give a good idea of the principles and 
practice of the art. After a few minutes with this book the reader can 
talk quite mysteriously in heraldic jargon. 
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THE BIRTH OF OPERA. 


In early days the connection between church and stage was of the 
closest. The gradual evolution of the secular lyric drama from the 
worship-music of early churches is told, as to its later stages, in Some 
Forerunners of Italian Opera by W. J. Henderson (London: John 
Murray, 1911 ; price 5s. net). The writer possesses that knowledge of 
his subject which enables him to tell the story with ease and fluency. 
A useful addition to a not over-written page of musical history. 


>< 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 


A. GENERAL meeting of this branch was held, by invitation of the 
A Public Library Committee, at Widnes, on Thursday, October 
19th. 

The members were received at the Public Library by the Mayor 
and Mayoress of Widnes (Councillor and Mrs. F. Niel) and members 
of the Library Committee. ‘hey then proceeded in vehicles to view 
the Transporter Bridge, and afterwards to inspect the soap works of 
Messrs. Gossage. 

At the general meeting which followed at the Parochial Hall, there 
were present the Mayor and Mayoress of Widnes; Mr. C. W. Sutton, 
M.A., President, in the chair; Alderman Henry Martin, of St. Helens, 
and thirty-six members and friends. 

Formal business consisted of the minutes of the last meeting, held 
at Douglas, in June, and the alteration of the rules to bring them into 
conformity with the new bylaws of the L.A. The president then called 
on Mr. Henry Guppy, M.A., to address the meeting on “ Some lessons 
drawn from the history of the revival of learning.’’ In his address, Mr. 
Guppy advocated the reading and discussion of a larger number of 
literary papers at the meetings of the branch, and proceeded to base 
some most interesting remarks on Petrarch and his age. 

Mr. Harry Townend then read a paper entitled “The practical 
working of art galleries, museums and Public Libraries.” The time 
remaining for discussion being very limited, a few remarks were offered 
only by the president and Mr. C. Madeley. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Mayor, the Mayoress, 
the Committee, and Miss Proctor, the librarian, for their hospitality and 
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kindness to the branch, and the warmest thanks of the meeting were 
unanimously voted to Messrs. Gossage for their kindness in allowing 
the members of the branch to inspect their works, a privilege granted 
to few. 

The members were subsequently entertained to tea by the Library 
Committee, and the proceedings were brought to a close by renewed 
expressions of thanks to the hosts. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
PROGRAMME OF MONTHLY MEETINGS, 17TH SESSION, 1911-12. 


HE Council of the Library Assistants’ Association welcomes 
unreservedly all members, assistants and others interested, to 
these meetings. Generally speaking, the business part of the 

programme only is given here. There will be social features at some 

of the meetings. These will be announced in due course in the 

Library Assistant. 

Michaelmas Term. 

Wednesday, December 13th, at 7.30 p.m. Public Library, ‘Church 
Street, Stoke Newington, N. Chairman: Wynne E. Baxter, 
J.P., D.L., Chairman of the Public Library Committee. Paper: 
“English Libraries; a Study in Administrative Chaos.” By 
R. A. Peddie, Librarian of the Technical Libraries, St. Bride 
Foundation Institute, E.C. 

Lent and Summer Term. 

Wednesday, January roth, at 7.30 p.m. The Chambers of the Library 
Association, 24, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. A series of papers on 
the work of the Brussels Institute of Bibliography, by Miss Olive 
E. Clarke (Islington) and Messrs. H. W. Checketts (Birmingham), 
Arthur J. Hawkes (Leeds), and Wyndham Morgan (Cardiff). 

Wednesday, February 14th, at 8 p.m. Central Public Library, Mare 
Street, Hackney, N.E. Paper: ‘‘ Procedure in Changing from a 
Closed to an Open Library.” By W.H. Parker, Sub-librarian, 
Hackney. 

Wednesday, March 13th, at 7.30 p.m. The Chambers of the Library 
Association, 24, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. Paper: ‘ Non- 
municipal Librarianship.” By Miss E. S. Fegan, M.A., of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. Paper: ‘‘The Subject Index of 
the London Library.” By C. J. Purnell, M.A., Sub-librarian of 
the London Library. 

April 5th to 8th. Easter School in Paris. A detailed programme will 

be issued later. It may be necessary to limit the party, and 

members who desire to join it should communicate as soon as 

possible with Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers (Croydon), or Mr. J. D. 

Stewart (Islington). 
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Wednesday, April 17th, at 3 p.m. Afternoon meeting in the Lecture 
Room at the British Museum, Bloomsbury, W.C. Address : 
“The Library of the British Museum.” By G. K. Fortescue, 
LL.D., Keeper of the Printed Books. 

Wednesday, May 15th, at 7.30 p.m. Public Library, West Hill, 
Wandsworth. Paper: ‘ Reports of Royal Commissions and their 
Value.” By Cuthbert H. R. Peach, Gray’s Inn Library. Paper: 
“The Story of the Almanac.” By Herbert G. Hayne, Hornsey 
Public Library. 

Wednesday, June 12th. Seventeenth annual meeting. Under 
arrangement. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION : 
YORKSHIRE BRANCH. 


On the invitation of the Liverpool and District Association of 
Assistant Librarians, the members of the Yorkshire Branch of the 
Library Assistants’ Association paid an instructive and enjoyable visit 
to Liverpool on October 17th. The delegates first visited the new 
Walton open access library, after which they proceeded to the Pier 
Head. Later, they were shown over the “ Hugh Frederick Hornby ” 
fine art library, and in the early evening a meeting took place, at which 
addresses were given by Mr. G. T. Shaw, chief librarian at Liverpool, 
and Mr. E. A. Savage, chief librarian, Wallasey Public Libraries. 
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MELVIL DEWEY. 
By James Durr Brown 


o.oo 98 


HE appearance of the seventh edition of the Decimal Clissifivation, 
which is now thirty-five years old, seems to be an occasion when 
some comment may be made on the author and his work. 

Before the Decimal Ciassification appeared in its enlarged form in 

1885-8, the public conception of book classification was exce: dingly 
vague and _ ill-defined. Logicians like De Morgan, Jevons, and 
others were delivering themselves of certain definitions and judgments 
which, at the time, were thought to be unassailable. More experience, 
and particularly the appearance of Mr. Dewey’s great scheme, has 
completely altered not only the ideas and knowledge of librarians 
regarding this subject, but to a great extent has familiarised the public 
with the importance and possibility of exact classification. Mr. Dewey’s 
great work, in the compilation of which, by the way, he was greatly 
assisted by Mr. W. S. Biscoe, has been the most influential library 
publication ever issned, and has done more than any other agency to 
spread classification in libraries, and other departments of life. It is not 
the object of this brief article to criticise the scheme in any way. All 
that will be attempted is to point out to the library world in general the 
debt of gratitude which is owing to Mr. Dewey for his laborious, scien- 
tific and practical method of classification. 


Mr. Dewey was born on December roth, 1851, at Adams Center, 
New York, and after the usual schooling, graduated at Amhurst College 
in 1874. He has been very active in social work, and is interested in 
spelling reform and the metricsystem. Heestablished the Library Bureau, 
which is now a large commercial organisation, and in 1883-8 was Chief 
Librarian and Professor of Library Economy at Columbia College, new 
York. Subsequently, he became Director of the New Y 
Library, and Secretary and Executive Officer of the University of the 
State of New York. He founded the New York State Library School 
in 1887, and acted as its Director, and this school has been a model 
for all similar schools in the United States. For two years he was 
Director of Libraries in the State of New York, and in 1906 gave up 
official work to become Director of the Lake Placid Club, in Essex 
County, New York. 

As a personality in the library world Mr. Dewey had no equal 
anywhere, and in the old days when he used to attend meetings of the 
American and British Library Associations he had immense influence 

Vol. XIV. New Series 66. December, 1911. 
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with everybody, and impressed himself strongly upon every young 
librarian who came into contact with him. 


He possesses immense energy, and is an eloquent and powerful 
speaker, and probably carried the study of librarianship to greater 
heights than any of his contemporaries. 

The edition of his Decimal Classification recently published does 
not by any means indicate finality, because it is understood that a very 
much extended and improved edition will be published after some 
further time has elapsed. 

This edition will no doubt contain the fruits of the varied experi- 
ence of many users of the system, and the only suggestion I have to 
make is that its form and size may not rival the Brussels Expansion! 


Mr. Dewey has many friends in this country and one may express 
the wish that he will feel induced to attend the Library Association 
Conference at Liverpool next year, especially as it will aim to some 
extent at being of an international character. 

I congratulate Mr. Dewey upon the further extension of his great 
work and trust that he may be spared long to continue his valuable 
labours in the cause of social, educational, and library work. 


>< 


THE CARD CATALOGUE. 


By W. C. Berwick Savers and James D. STEWART. 


ooo°o 


I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


I. i iam Card Catalogue consists of a series of cards or stout slips of 
uniform size filed upright on their lower edges in a series 
of drawers or trays, and usually held in position by a rod 

passing through holes near their lower edges. The rod is usually 

locked or fixed by some simple mechanical device, thus ensuring the 
safety of the catalogue and maintaining its original arrangement. As 
the cards can be arranged in any order, and new cards to any number 
inserted at any place, it will be seen that, like the Sheaf Catalogue, the 

Card Catalogue has powers of infinite expansion and adaptability. It 

can be made to grow with the library and always be complete to date. 

The library can be catalogued in sections, and the catalogue will always 

be complete so far as it goes and available to the public. With any of 
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the non-mechanical methods of cataloguing, the work done has to wait 
on the work remaining to be done before it is of any public use ; but 
with a card catalogue this is not the case, as ten cards can be made 
available as effectually as ten thousand. The form of the card cata- 
logue, being quite unlike anything in the shape of a book, is its greatest 
drawback for public use ; but this can be largely remedied by means of 
effective notices and guides, and custom soon has its usual effect. 

2. As the cards are handled only on their upper and side edges, 
there is no very considerable wear and tear on the material of the 
finished catalogue. Once properly constructed, the catalogue may, for 
all practical purposes, be considered permanent. And as new cards 
are continually being inserted to keep pace with the additions to the 
library’s stock, the effects of the handling are rendered less apparent 
than otherwise would be the case. 

3- The earliest form of card catalogue consisted of a mere alpha- 
betical arrangement of handwritten cards, adopted as a temporary 
indexing expedient. It is obvious that in work like indexing, where 
the entries occur in a haphazard manner but have finally to be arranged 
in strictly alphabetical order, each entry must be independent of the 
rest so as to allow any amount of reshuffling. The easiest and best 
solution is to write each entry on a separate slip. Just as it is an 
advantage to have the entries of an index on separate slips or cards in 
order to allow rearrangement or expansion at any point, so it has been 
found to be equally advantageous to have the catalogue of a library 
constructed on this principle. This may be regarded as the genesis of 
the card catalogue. Naturally when the work of indexing extended 
over several years the temporary nature of a paper slip was an obstacle. 
To give it permanency the slip was pasted on a card; and later the 
slip was superseded by a card with a writing surface on which the entry 
could be made direct. 

4. As far as is known the first to make use of the card was the 
Abbe Rosier, who in 1775 was engaged in cataloguing the publications 
of the Paris Academy of Science.* In his preface to the “General 
Index” he gives a description of this earliest of card indexes. The 
“ Index” was printed on one side of the paper only, the purpose being 
to enter the additions on the blank pages so left. The Abbe suggested 
that the additions be first indexed on cards, and when a sufficient 
number had accumulated, that they be alphabetised and written on the 
blank pages of the “Index.” The following is an actual entry. 





TUMEUR A.D.8. 1771 


Obs. sur les tumeurs et engorgemens de lepiploon 
par M. PorTAL. 
p- 541. H.p.56 





*Prosser,R.B. Theorigin of the card catalogue. L. A. Record. v. 2, p. 661. 
Brown, J. D. Mechanical Methods of Displaying Catalogues. Library, 
v. 6, p. 52. 
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The development of the card catalogue proper is more difficult to 
trace. Mr. James 1). Brown, who has given the matter some attention, 
asserts that card catalogues were in use at the Bibliotheque du Roi (now 
the Bibliotheque National), Paris, even before Rosier’s card “General 
Index.” 

This, then, is the earliest record of its use as a library instrument. 
It was also in use at Trinity College, Dublin, in the opening years of 
the nineteenth century. For commercial indexing purposes the Bank 
of England adopted the card form in 1852. According to Mr. Cutter, 
the library of the University of Rochester (U.S.) adopted a card 
catalogue about 1845. It was afterwards abandoned, but later, about 
1870, was re-introduced. Catalogue cards, it may be explained, are 
placed in sequence in a drawer or tray. The history of the card 
catalogue is chiefly the history of the means adopted to keep the cards 
in position and to prevent their removal or misplacement by wilful or 
careless persons. ‘The two principal systems introduced to this end are 
almost identical in form. We refer to those of Staderini and Bonnange. 
Bonnange invented in 1866, and improved in 1874, a card in two parts 
joined bya hinge. In the bottom half of the card is a large slot through 
which is passed a powerful endless screw worked witha key. On this 
screw is an adjustable block by means of which the cards are clamped 
into position. On the upper part of the card the entry is made, and the 
bottom part forms a counterfoil on which the accession number and 
other vital particulars of the book may be entered. By this means, if 
if the upper part of the card is removed, the record of the book is 
preserved by the counterfoil. 

The Staderini card is similar in almost every respect save that it is 
secured in the drawer by a sliding block geared with a ratchet. Another 
method of securing the cards in the drawer was invented at Breslau by 
Dr. Carl Dziatzko in 1879. The feature of this is a broad brass bar 
passing over the top of the cards. Two British methods of this period 
must be noted. One was devised by Mr. Dunlop, of the National 
Library of Ireland. It consisted of an elongated slot down the centre 
of the cards, through the top of which the rod was passed. As an aid 
in consulting the catalogue, it was possible to lift the card above the 
others as far as the rod permitted—in other words, until the bottom 
end of the slot came in contact with the rod. The other method, 
devised by Mr. Cowell of Liverpool in 1879, did away with the ordinary 
locking rod. Instead, two fixed wires passing through holes at the 
bottom corners of the cards were substituted. By means of slits cut 
from the holes to the sides of the cards, it was possible to remove or 
replace the cards without any trouble. More recent methods of 
securing cards in drawers and trays are described later. 

5. Of late years Public Libraries have largely developed the use 


of the card catalogue. With the business instinct so characteristic of 


their nation the American librarians carly recognised the possibilities 
of this form, and to them we are indebted for improvements in the 
manufacture of cards, for standard rulings, and many minor features in 


catalogue cabinet making. They have also propounded many elaborate 
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codes of card cataloguing rules, as a glance at the bibliography will 
show. In Britain there has not been quite as rapid an advance in its 

use, but it is gradually making its way. More than one library now 
find it meets all requirements, and do not attempt to publish printed 
catalogues. 


REFORMED LIBRARY SIGNS. 
By AvutTotycus JUNIOR. 


o.6Uuo86CU*8 


yy is a psychological commonplace that a perfectly obvious notice 
becomes invisible through custom, and sometimes even by reason 
of its obviousness. This phenomenon can be observed any day 
in any Public Library, and leads to a certain amount of unpleasantness 
and friction. Yet the remedy is simple enough: you simply have to 
get people to read your notices, and in order to do this, all you have 
to do is to make them attractive. I append a few examples of one 
way by which this end may be attained. _Let us call on the aid of the 
Muses! Surely one of them at least will be disengaged for a few 
minutes. 
Take the notice most frequently used in libraries and see what we 
can do with it. 
Let JACK AND CORA BILL AND Coo 
LIKE TURTLE-DOVES NEW-NESTED ; 
BuT LET THEM ALSO KEEP IN VIEW 
THat SILENCE IS REQUESTED. 


Ihe partics mentioned really don’t need this reminder to keep quiet. 
But the beauty of this notice is that it calls the attention of everyone, 
in a gentle, insinuating fashion, to the existence of the regulation. 
Stull for the sake of variety it might be advisable to have other versions 
also placed in view. For example :— 


SIT HERE AND READ, AND READ AGAIN, 
UNTIL YOU HAVE BEEN RESTED ; 


BUT KINDLY DON’T FORGET TO NOTE 
ruat SILENCE IS REQUESTED. 
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Rules against loud talking have always been a source of worry. 
The awful experience of a now famous librarian should give us pause. 
In his youthful days the library in which he laboured was placarded 
with the notice : “ Audible Conversation is not Permitted.” Having 
occasion one day to rebuke some obviously illiterate delinquents, he 
sallied forth and (paraphrasing for their benefit) enounced the 
following amazing paradox : 

“ Talking aloud is not allowed /” 
We have taken warning from this, and will leave the notice alone. 
Smoking, however, can be dealt with more safely. “ Fragrant cloud” 
and “ not allowed” are a great temptation; but we will be brave and 
try another :— 


PuT OUT youR ‘‘ TUPPENNY,” TAP YOUR PIPE, 
UNLESS YOU WOULD BE GIBBETED ; 

For NOTE O SMOKERS! YOUNG OR RIPE 
THat SMOKING IS PROHIBITED. 


After all, why should we resist the temptation : 


Au! BURN NO MORE THE “SOVRANE HERB,” 
DISPEL THE FRAGRANT CLOUD, 

AND WHILE YOU’RE HERE YOUR CRAVING CURB— 
SMOKING IS NOT ALLOWED. 

Then here is a notice that should be placed near the entrance to 
the building : 

WE'LL LEND YOU A VOLUME FOR SUNDAY, 

WE'LL ANSWER ALL QUESTIONS OFF PAT ; 

AND ALL THAT WE ASK IS THAT ONE DAY 

You’LL PLEASE WIPE YOUR FEET ON THE MAT. 


It will be noted that this sign recognises the hopelessness of expecting 
anyone to make a practice of it. That is the beauty of most of these 
notices. They are pleading rather than dogmatic. 
Turning our attention to the “indicator” for a moment (for the 
benefit of the libraries using them), we suggest the following notice : 
RED IS OUT AND BLUE IS IN, 
*TIS A PARADOX IN PAINT : 
For 1F 1T’s RED IT CAN’T BE READ, 
Anp 1F //s BLUE You aint. 


The cheering value of a notice similar to this one would be immense, 
and would fortify readers in the task of compiling gigantic lists of 
“wants.” The example given could be used, but it needs polishing up, 
the fourth line is hardly literary. 
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It would never do to provide a notice for the “‘ indicator” and 
ignore the open-access library. How will this one do? 


THE BOOKS I NEED 
ARE NEVER “IN” 
(Am I accurst?) 
““WHO RUNS MAY READ” 
WHAT TRUTH HEREIN !— 
He gets there first. 


I think the foregoing are sufficient to give a rough idea of the kind of 
thing suggested. It need not be (and as a rule, won’t be) polished 
verse: the only essential is that it should call attention to some 
regulation or notice. In most of the above examples, the moral is 
pointed ; but even this is not absolutely necessary. For example :— 
WAY IN ®— 

ENCHANTED PATH WHERE HOPE RUNS HIGH 

WITH NE’ER A DOUBT. 

“WHAT'S THAT YOU SAY ?...* NONE IN TO-DAY 


<——€@ WAY OUT. 


er” 


oe 


THE HUMAN LIBRARIAN AGAIN. 


°.6Uc8lCU8 


OME months ago I had the pleasure of noticing Mr. Edmund 
Lester Pearson’s book Zhe Library and the Librarian. I now 
have the pleasant task of extending a welcome to another volume 

of sketches from his pen.* In Zhe Librarian at Play, as in the 
former book, Mr. Pearson mixes fantasy and genial satire and any 
amount of cold, hard, worldly wisdom, and the result is refreshing in 
the extreme. One of the most successful sketches is “ The Desert 
Island Test,” in which an American professor is wrecked upon a 
Robinson Crusoe island. ‘This professor had been the successful 
competitor for a $500 prize for the best answer to the question: “If 
you were cast away on a desert island what one hundred books would 
you prefer to have with you?” He had not only won the prize, but 
had also been presented with a copy of each of the books he selected ; 
and the case containing these books is one of the few things he rescues 
from the wreck. After a few weeks he finds that he is unable to read 
* The Librarian at Play. By Edmund Lester Pearson. 1911. Feap 8vo, 
302 pp. Boston: Small, Maynard and Co. Price 
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his books. “There is something the matter with this list of Best 
Books. For one thing, they are most of them so tragic. I would give 
anything for a volume of Mr. Dooley. But that is not all. I have 
always realized that the great literature of the world is very largely 
sombre, and I have no more sympathy now than I ever had with the 
people who want to read nothing but that which keeps them on a broad 
grin. Even in my dreary situation I could read tragedy, but I have 
brought precious little tragedy that I care for. No doubt most of my 
books are great monuments of literature, but I am afraid I must have 
forgotten, when I wrote my list, how few of these books I read now. I 
must have put them in because they are praised by writers of text- 
books, and because it seemed the proper thing to do.... It makes 
me fairly rage when I think that I hesitated between ‘ Pickwick’ and 
‘Jerusalem Delivered’ when I made up my list, and finally decided in 
favour of the latter as more weighty—which it certainly is. 

“1 used my copy to help sink a lobster-trap the other day.” 

Nine months later he again musters courage to discuss his list in his 
diary. “I dreamed last night that I had wandered into a book shop. 
There were rows of books, for any one of which I would gladly have given 
my whole celebrated One Hundred. (At least, I would give what is 
left of them. ‘ Don Quixote has been used to paste over cracks in the 
walls of my cabin. ‘ Orlardo Furioso’ served to boil some sea-gulls’ 
eges one morning for breakfast, when I was short of firewood, and the 
‘Koran’ fell into the fire one night when [ hurled it at some animal— 
a fox, I think, that came into the hut.) The sight of that bookshop 
made me weep. I had sized a volume of Tennyson, Stevenson’s 
Letters, and ‘ Sherlock Holmes,’ when the shopkeeper jumped over his 
counter at me—and I woke up, sobbing.” The professor finally seals 
his diary up in a bottle and throws it into the sea, in the hope that 
someone will find it and come to his rescue before he goes mad ! 

There are fourteen papers in this book, and every one of them is 
eminently readable. They are not all so intimately connected with 
library work as those in the Zidvary and the Librarian—for here the 
Librarian is at Play. But they are all connected with our work and 
with our daily life, and are again a reminder that a librarian may be 
human and even humorous. ‘Taken together, these two books form an 
exposition of library work that should be put into the hand of every 
youthful assistant, and that certainly will be yloated over time and again 
by those who are older, and consequently more irrespor 


J.D.S. 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 
oo 90 


American Library Association. List of subject headings for use 
in dictionary catalogs. Prepared by a Committee of the A.L.A. 
3rd edit., revised by Mary Josephine Briggs. 1911. 796 pages 
(one side only). A.L.A. Publishing Board, Chicago, 
Price ros. 6d. 

The usefulness of a dictionary catalogue is made or marred by the 
choice of subject headings. A haphazard selection of subject words, 
chosen to fit individual books without reference to similar books, does 
not lead to effective catalogue making. The previous editions of the 
A.L.A. List of Subject He idings, issued in 1895 and 1898, have done 
valuable service in furnishing a properly co-ordinated list of such 
subject words. The present list is more than three times the size of its 
predecessors. It has been in preparation since 1906, and must have 
entailed an enormous amount of labour on the part of the compilers. 
For large libraries using dictionary catalogues this new and enlarged 
edition will be invaluable ; for the small library we are inclined to think 
that the shorter lists of the previous edition are still of more practical 
utility. For the small library, the present list is too much overloaded 
with detail. On the other hand, it is always an advantage to have this 
detail to hand, even if it not being actively used ; then it is available 
whenever it is wanted. ‘The list is in double columns. In the left- 
hand column are the subject headings (in heavy type) in alphabetical 
order, and arranged in the same alphabet are the references from one 
subject to another, linking up the whole list. In the right-hand 
column, opposite each subject heading are listed the headings from 
which references should be made. A short extract will convey the 
idea of the list better that further description : 


Factories. 
See also Factory inspection ; Refer from Architecture ; Factory 
Factory laws; Factory Manage- syste 1; Industrial Arts; Manuiac- 
ment; Factory system; Mulls tures; Mills and millwork. 


and millwork; Textile factories. 
Factors see Brokers and factors 
Factory Costs see Cost accounting 
Factory Inspection e ; See 
See also Employers’ liability; Refer from Employers liability ; 
Factory laws. Factories; Factory laws; Factory 
a system ; Inspection of factories (s). 


Factory Laws. 
The (s) in the right-hand column means that under “Inspection of 
factories ” there should simply be a “ see” reference—“ Inspection of 
factories see Factory inspection.” Taking it altogether, the compilers 
have been very successful in striking an average between the com- 
paratively simple needs of the small library and the demand from the 
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specialized library for highly elaborated detail. The volume is a worthy 
addition to the publications of the American Library Association, and 
should prove of immense value to all librarians whatever form of 
catalogue may be favoured. 


Sayers (W. C. Berwick). The Children’s Library : a practical manual 
for public, school, and home libraries. Feap. 8vo., pp. 224. 
[1g911.] George Routledge & Sons. Price 2s. 6d. 

This volume represents a type of work that has become very 
necessary in the literature of librarianship. ‘There is an immense 
quantity of matter dealing with specialized aspects of library work ; and 
what is now most urgently needed is a series of books similar to the 
present one, collecting and systematizing this fugitive information. 
Mr. Sayers must have put a tremendous amount of work into this 
manual of library work with children, and the result is most compre- 
hensive and satisfactory. ‘The literary requirements of the child are 
daily getting more attention from library authorities, and practically 
every modern library of importance provides a more or less adequately 
equipped children’s room. We are, in this country, unfortunately (in 
some minor details, fortunately) a long way behind our American 
colleagues in this matter ; but there is a rapid growth in the provision 
of special lending departments and reading-rooms for children, and a 
rather more slow but still constant development in such extension work 
as children’s lectures, library classes, and “story hours.” It is difficult 
to find any subject connected with children’s library work about which 
Mr. Sayers has nothing to say. There is nothing original in the book, but 
there is something infinitely more useful for the present—a systematic 
analysis of practical experience. After a short preliminary chapter on 
the essentials of children’s books, Mr. Sayers provides chapters on 
school and home libraries, the cataloguing, classification, and conser- 
vation of books, the Public Library and the child, and the details of 
the children’s department, lectures, the story hour, reading circles, &c., 
and rounds off the volume with a classified selection of the best books 
for children. 

For the benefit of those wishing further information—although his 
own book really supplies everything necessary—he also includes a 
select bibliography. The whole book is most admirably arranged, and, 
although it occasionally degenerates into that style which transforms an 
“eye” into an “organ of vision,” is clearly and concisely written. Mr. 
Sayers is to be congratulated upon the production of an invaluable 
text-book that will be essential to every librarian and to every assistant 
aspiring to be a librarian. J. D.S. 


University of Illinois Library. List of serials in the University 
of Illinois Library, together with those in other libraries in 
Urbana and Champaign. Compiled by Francis K. W. Drury, 
assistant librarian. 1911. Royal 8vo. pp. 234. University of 
Illinois. Price swd. $1.20. 
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This list, similar in general scope and arrangement to the union 
lists issued by Chicago, Philadelphia. and Boston, comprises a record 
of 8,340 titles supplied by six libraries around Illinois. It may be 
noted that 7,000 of these were supplied by the University Library). 
The arrangement is simply alphabetical under titles, and no attempt Is 
made to show the subject side of the serials, probably because this is 
already done in the library’s catalogues. Entries are brief, but a 
statement of the set on file is added in each case. A good example of 
practical co-operative cataloguing. A list on similar lines is badly 
needed for the more important London libraries. 


os 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


oc oOo 


REFERENCE books in a lending library may sound strange to some, but 
it is a practical and common-sense way of adding to the usefulness of a 
home-reading department. We do not mean the plan of mixing lending 
and reference stocks, as is done in some cases ; but the provision in 
the lending department of certain books that are of service in the 
selection of books for reading. Books such as Baker’s Guide to the 
best fiction, and his History in fiction ; Nield’s Guide to the best historical 
novels and tales; Adams’ Manual of historical literature; Robertson’s 
Courses of study,and similar works should be available for public reference 
in the lending department. Of course, the information supplied by 
these books ought to be supplied by the library’s catalogue, but as a 
rule it isn’t. The books would have to be clearly marked to show that 
they were not available for home reading ; and might be displayed near 
the catalogue. The plan has already met with considerable success, 
and helps to interest readers in getting the books most suitable to 
themselves. 
Mr. R. A. PEDDIE is making a name for himself as the expositor of the 
mysteries of using the British Museum library. His lectwres on the 
subject have been attracting highly interested(if somewhat awed jaudiences. 
Under the auspices of the Library Association, Mr. Peddie is to deliver 
another course of five lectures in the Lecture Room of the British 
Museum on “ Reference books for librarians and readers.” The lectures 
are to be given on Saturday afternoons as follows, at 3 p.m. 

December 16th : General Bibliograhies, Bibliographies of biblio- 
graphies, Universal bibliographies, National bibliographies, Library 
Catalogues. January 27th : Special bibliographies, Comprehensive 
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Lists, Reference or Reading Lists, Catalogues of Special Libraries 
February roth: General Reference Books, The Encyclopedias— 
English, French and German, Dictionaries of Dates and Statistics. 
Year Books. February 24th: Special Reference Books. Encyclopedias 
of special subjects, Biographical Dictionaries. March 23rd: The 
reference collection in the Reading Room of the British Museum, 
General description. Permission has been obtained for specimens of the 
works mentioned in the ‘course of each lecture to be available for 
inspection in the Lecture Room. Admission to the lectures is free 
without ticket. 

Dr. MontaGuE Ruoves James, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, 
gave a lecture on *“* Medizval Libraries and their Manuscripts” at the 
London School of Economics on 23rd November. Dr. James’s lecture, 
which was illustrated by lantern slides of ancient manuscripts chiefly of 
the monasteries, abbeys, &c., of Norwich, Chichester, Canterbury, and 
other places, was most interesting. The lecturer treated of ancient 
catalogues of the monastic, collegiate, and private libraries.  Illustra- 
tions of the special press and ear marks used to distinguish owners of 
manuscripts were shown on the screen, the earliest special mark being 
that of Christ Church, Canterbury. Some monasteries had their press 
marks put in by one hand. The lecturer dealt with the traces of Greek 
learning in medizval England as gleaned from the manuscripts of the 
Bishop Grosseteste’s annotations were 


period. Several examples o 
shown on the screen. Dr. James thought that the losses to literature 
by the destruction of manuscripts stolen and destroyed by the Vikings 
were very great, especially the collections in the North of England. 
Another loss was owing to Anglo-Saxon manuscripts being used for 
binding in medieval times. He cited several manuscripts noted by 
Bale and others which are now lost—probably owing to their being 
used for this purpose. 


Tue Boston authoress, Miss Lilian Whiting, has been making some 
startling discoveries regarding the libraries of London. ‘‘ The card 
catalogue system,” she says in the Bostoxn Sunday Herald, ‘‘does not 
exist, either at the museum, or in any Public Library in London.” 
Alas ! poor card catalogues over which so much labour has been spent. 
Why were you not in the path of the “doers” of Yurrup? And how 
many will recognise this as a description of the Bristol Museum 
catalogue ?——“‘ The disadvantages of printed catalogues, in book form, 
with blank pages left where the names of new books cut from publishers 
catalogues are pasted on, are too apparent to require any characteriza- 
tion.” ‘The italics are our own; the phrase really deserves clarendon or 
ancient black-letter. Perhaps the latter would be most in keeping with 
the accurate modernity of the knowledge displayed. There is a good 
deal more of the same sort of “information” about our libraries, but 
our space is too valuable to waste in quoting further. We wonder if 
this is the lady who sets up for an authoress: if so, we think we are 
justified in wondering whether the same intimate knowledge and deep 
research have been requisitioned for the production of other work. 
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Tue authorities of the Hereford Public Library have followed the 
excellent example of some other libraries by placing in the reading room 
Blue Books and copies of Parliamentary Bills. Sir James Rankin, M.P., 
and Mr. Arkwright, M.I., have kindly undertaken to forward the most 
useful material as it is issued. | There appears to be a keen interest in 
politics among a certain class of reader, stimulated in many towns by 
“local parliaments,” and the practice of exhibiting parliamentary public- 
ations in the Public library is one which might be more generally copied. 
The Builder, 17th November, contains a description of the new 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow, with illustrations of the principal staircase, 
the first floor corridor, the magazine room and the reading hall. 

Mr. W. H. Ticket, a bookseller of Lewisham, who is well-known to 
many South London librarians calls our attention to his large stock of 
Replacements ” at low prices Librarians will do 


os 


books suit ible for 
well to consult | 


him for ** wants ” or send lists. 


How vast a field of library work there lies beyond the mere handling of 
books, and how this width of ranze leads in the natural order of things 
to a higher type of book being in demand, has recently been most 
successfully demonstrated at the Woolwich Fublic Libraries. An 
exhibition of Water-Colours of Alpine Scenery was held during 
November-December at the central library and two of the branches for 
periods of ten days each, attracting an aggregate of 4,693 visitors,—a 
daily average of some 180 pers. ns. ‘The exhibition proved to be very 
popular amongst the local schools, forty-five classes attending with their 
teachers in the afternoon. ‘The difficulties arising from the Libraries 
Act prohibiting the working expenses being defrayed out of the library 
rate were got over by means of a special fund entirely contributed by a 
few local residents. The pictures on show were lent by two well- 
known painters of Alpine Scenes: Mr. Clement Heaton and Mis; 
Hilda Hechle. The-e were supplemented by the loan from a resident 
in the neighdourhood—-Mr. A. E. Lidgett—of several pictures by 
R. H. Wright and Albert Goodwin, and a charming series of Algerian 
studies by Miss I. L. Trotter, one of Ruskin’s pupils. ‘The water- 
colours formed an admirable combination, inasmuch as Miss Hechle’s 
pictures treated more especially of the mountain ranges and glaciers 
from above the snow line, while Mr. Heaton’s portrayed the lower 
ridges and the valley and lake scenery. ‘There were in all seventy one 
exhibits, and the catalogue of these which was distributed’ contained a 
short list of selected works in the Woolwich libraries on Switzerland 
and the Alps, mountaineering, Alpine flora, and kindred subjects—a 
feature much appreciated by borrowers. ‘Ihe Exhibition was opened 
at each library by His Worship the Mayor of Woolwich, and at each 
function the borough librarian (Dr. Ernest A. Baker) shewed and 
explained a series of lantern slides illustrating typical mountain and 
valley scenery, which formed a basis for comparison of the scenes as 
depicied by the camera and by the artists. A fresh set of slides were 
displayed on each occasion, some 250 being described in all, some of 
which had been lent by various friends. 
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A LANTERN Lecture on “The Place ofa Public Library in any Town,” was 
delivered by Mr. L. Stanley Jast, chief librarian of Croydon, on Thursday, 
November gth, under the auspices of the South Norwood Ratepayers’ 
Association. Mr. Jast said that what was wanted in any town was not 
simply criticism, but informed criticism. After explaining the nature 
and work of Public Libraries, he contended that they had justified 
their existence, and held an honourable place in the scheme of local 
government. It would be an excellent thing if such lectures could be 
more frequently delivered before associations of ratepayers ; for the 
average ratepayer is woefully ignorant regarding the facilities afforded 
by the Public Library, and has a very exaggerated idea of the amount 
that he pays for its support. 


Dr. CARNEGIE has sent a cheque to the Town Clerk of Plymouth 
settling the building account. The Committee had incurred liabilities 
amounting to £634 over and above the £ 15,000 previously contributed, 
and this amount was sent without solicitation, a statement of the building 
account only having been sent by the Town Clerk. 


Mr. JOHN BALLINGER delivered an interesting lantern lecture before 
the Union of Welsh Literary Societies in London, at the Welsh Chapel 
in Fann Street, E.C., on November 18th. His subject was the valuable 
contents of the National Library of Wales, with a very brief sketch of the 
history of the institution, and a rough idea of the wonderful strides it 
has been making during the short period of its existence. The audience 
showed great national pride in the library and its development, and 
displayed their enthusiasm in the manner in which they received the 
lecture. 


Tue Edinburgh Library Committee have appointed a special committee 
to enquire into the reasons for the decline in public reading as shown in 
the library statistics. It is amusing to note the various reasons which 
are being urged by all sorts of people in the press, ranging from 
“ Nelson’s Sevenpennies ” to hot summer days and “ Cinema” shows. 


At Bo’ness a similar decrease in issues is shown, and the question has 
been remitted to the books committee to inquire into and bring forward 
a proposal for effecting an improvement if possible. 


Tue Library Assistant is growing quite facetious. In the November 
issue is put forward the suggestion that Mr. Jast, Dr. Baker, and some 
other members of the Council of the Library Association might apply 
for all appointments which are advertised at grossly inadequate salaries. 
If they should be fortunate enough to be selected they would take the 
opportunity of soundly rating the offending corporations. Our con- 
temporary further suggests that if the time of these gentlemen is too 
fully occupied for this work, some of the members of the Council of 
the Library Assistants’ Association might embrace the opportunity. 
It is refreshing to find the official organ of the L.A.A. hazarding the 
suggestion that assistant librarians might have more time at their dis- 
posal than their chiefs. We were always under the impression (when 
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we were assistants) that it was the subordinates, and not the chiefs, 
who were overworked. 

THERE is, however, a serious side to the humorous remarks of our 
contemporary. It is justly incensed with the Corporation of Merthyr 
Tydfil for advertising for a librarian at a salary of 25s. per week! 
Another case which has come under our notice is that of Rochester, 
the Library Committee of which city have recently appointed Mr. 
Frederick Hawes, who is untrained in librarianship, librarian at the 
same salary. In this latter case we were pleased to note that one or 
two members of the Council realised the inadequacy of the wage for 
the type of man required to carry out properly the duties of librarian- 
ship. The library income of Rochester does not exceed £180 per 
annum, and such cases illustrate very vividly the need which exists for 
some alteration in the present method of library rating. 

On the recommendation of Mr. Farr, the chief librarian, the Cardiff 
Libraries Committee have decided to make a grant to those assistants 
who are successful in passing the Library Association Examinations. 
Two interesting little memorials in the shape of admission tickets to 
Charles Dickens’ reading in the Old Music Hall, Sheffield, September 
17th, 1858, and the Athenzeum concert given in the Music Hall, on 
November 7th, 1862, have been presented to the Sheffield Public 
Library by Mr. William Hyde. The tickets will be framed with 
descriptive accounts and hung in the Old Music Hall, which is now 
the Central Library News Room. 


THE Bristol Cathedral Library has been recently overhauled by 
Archdeacon Tetley, and an endeavour is being made to induce 
students to make more use of the books. Many of the books in the 
original library were destroyed by the rioters of 1831, but there are 
some among the collection which are of great value to students, and 
which are available nowhere else in the City. 

Mr. BuTtLer Woop, the Bradford City Librarian, lectured on ‘“ Brad- 
ford’s Oldest Books ” before the members of the Bradford Historical 
and Antiquarian Society on 29th November. He said that booksellers 
existed in Bradford long before any press existed. As a printing centre 
the town had made a very poor show in the past. Of course, Bradford, 
at the end of the 18th century, was really not an important place, 
Halifax and Leeds being much more important, and in those two 
places the book printing press existed much earlier than was the case 
at Bradford. The oldest book known to have been printed in Bradford 
was one containing a sermon preached at Keighley by the Rev. T. 
Lillie on the death of a Mrs. Philipps, this being printed and sold in 
1785. Mr. Wood gave many interesting extracts from old books which 
had come into his possession. 

THE late Miss Mary Louisa Armitt, of Rydal Cottage, Rydal Ambleside, 
has left the residue of her property (including her books), which it appears 
will eventually amount to over £ 5,000, upon trust to found and maintain 
a Public Library in or near the parish of Ambleside, in accordance 
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with her wishes as a'ready expressed in a letter to the executors 
of her will. 

A SOMEWHAT peculiar state of affairs has come about at Beoley, a 
parish near Birmingham, where a library exists erected with the aid of 
a gift of £500 from Dr. Carnegie. Under the Birmingham extension 
order the parish of Beoley has been transferred to the Bromsgrove 
Rural District, but no provision was made for carrying on the Public 
Library, hitherto managed by the King’s Norton and Northfield 
Council, and the town clerk of Birmingham has written that the City 
Council could not continue a Public Library outside their district. At 
a meeting of the Bromsgrove Rural District Council, Mr. Bennett, the 
Beoley representative, suggested that the building should be converted 
into almshouses or something of that kind. ‘The parish was large, the 
population was small, and the library was little patronised. The annual 
cost of maintenance was about 4.31, and a penny rate would only 
produce about £15. If the District Council could assist in putting an 
end to the institution they would confer a lasting favour on the parish. 
It was agreed that the c’erk and the local representatives should confer 
with the town clerk of Birmingham upon the subject. 


Tue Brighouse Town Council has accepted the offer of Mr. Alderman 
Smith to provide a Public Library for Rastrick. A site comprising 
2.250 square yards has been presented to the Council by Mr. J. W. 
Clay. 

THERE is an agitation among certain residents of Mortlake and Barnes 
for the adoption of the Public Libraries Act. Some few years ago Dr. 
Carnegie offered £6,000 to the Urban District Council for the erection 
of a Public Library, but so far nothing has resulted. 


Tue Bolton Central Library building is being rapidly outgrown by the 
stock of books, and in his latest report, Mr. Sparke, the chief librarian, 
urges the necessity of a new building. 


WE are informed, on the authority of the Weekly Zimes and Echo, that 
a person who stole a book from the West Norwood Public Library 
twenty-two years ago, returned it anonymously last month. Presumably 
it was not stolen, but merely borrowed for a prolonged period, and the 
borrower did not wish to give the assistant the trouble of calculating 
the fine. 

His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to present to the 
Advocates’ Library a copy of the Lefrers of Quecn Victoria, published 
in three volumes in 19¢7, with his own autograph. The volumes have 
been placed in one of the showcases in the Laigh Parliament House, 
along with the autographed copies of Leaves from the Journal of our 
Life in the Highlandsand More Leaves, presented to the library by 
Queen Victoria. 

Mr. Henry BLacKWwELt, of New York, the famous bookbinder, who is 
a native of Wales, has presented to the Welsh National Library « copy 
of the great work on the North American Indians, written, illustrated 
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and published by Edward S. Curtis. When completed this work will 
consist of twenty quarto volumes of text, twenty portiolios of 
illustrations, the total number of illustrations being 2,220, forty of them 
—illustrating ceremonial subjects—being hand coloured. 

The subscription price of the book is £600, and Mr. Blackwell 
has presented it to the library in commemoration of the laying of the 
foundation-stone by the King on July 15th. 


EVIDENTLY the frequenters of the Cardiff Reference Library do not 
agree with Congreve’s well-known expression about the soothing charm 


of music. On the contrary, music appears to have made them savage, 
for they have complained to the librarian about the playing of the 
Salvation Army band in the vicinity on Monday evenings. ‘Tne chief 


constable has informed the officials of the Sa vation Army that the 
band “ must not play for more than eight minutes, and the music must 
be of a subdued nature.” While sympathizing with the Army, we 
thoroughly appreciate the readers’ point of view. 


THE parisioners of Udny (Aberdeenshire) have adopted the Public 
Libraries’ Act, the voting being seven to one in favour of the adoption. 


SoME years ago the Ilfracombe District Council accepted an offer of 
43,000 from Dr. Carnegie for the erection of a Public Library, and 
levied the library rate. ‘lhe matter, however, was not proceeded with, 
and subsequently dropped. It is now proposed to proceed w:th the 


scheme and to invite plans for the library building. 


A proposal to limit the right of the Bodleian and certain other 
University libraries to a copy of every book published, and to restrict 
such gilts to books of value, was rejec ted re ently by the House of 
Lords. In the event of the proposal being carried it was suggested that 
the Board of ‘Trade might make regulations as to the books to be given 
to the uibraries. 


WE are pleased to note that the section dealing with “ Librarianship ” 
in the new Laglishwoman’s Year hook has been entirely re-written by 
a trained library worker, Miss Olive E. Ciarke, of the Islington Public 
Libraries. ‘loo often the library information in year books is supplied 
by persons having themselves but imperiect knowledge of the subject. 


CONGRATULATIONS to the Fulham Libraries Staff Guild on the appear- 
ance of the Auham Libraries Staff Journal. ‘lwo numbers have now 
appeared, and the contents have been varied in the extreme. The 
magazine is nicely produced by a manifolding process. A good deal 
of enthusiasm is necessary to produce (and keep on producing) a 
magazine of this nature ; but there seems to be plenty of the necessary 
Vitality in the Fulham Guild, and we wish their venture every success. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. Cosmo Gorpon, B.A., of King’s College, Cambridge, has been 
appointed librarian to the Institute of Chartered Accountants. It will 
be remembered that the Institute advertised for candidates with practical 
library experience. We understand that all Public Library candidates 
were ruled out ; and it seems rather a pity that the advertisement was 
not framed to intimate this distinction in the first place. It would have 
saved a good deal of time and trouble. 


Ow1nc to the extension of the Birmingham boundary to include 
Handsworth and Aston Manor, Mr. Arnold G. Burt and Mr. R. K. 
Dent, the respective librarians of those districts have retired. Mr. Dent, 
in consideration of his long and loyal service has received a honorarium 
of 50 guineas, and a retiring allowance of £120 per annum. 

At Handsworth, Mr. H. Grindle, late branch librarian Gosta Green, 
has been appointed branch librarian, and Mr. Watson has been 
appointed to the office vacated by Mr. Grindle. 

Mr. H. W. CHECKETTS, senior assistant, University Library, Birming- 
ham has been appointed to a similar post in the Birmingham Central 
Lending Library. 


Tue death occurred at his residence in Banchory on November 14th, 
of Mr. A. W. Robertson, formerly librarian at Aberdeen Public Library. 
The son of a merchant, Mr. Robertson was born in Aberdeen in 1847. 
After graduating in Arts at Aberdeen University, he was assistant 
librarian there. In 1884 he was appointed Aberdeen’s first librarian, 
and for the first two years was wholly occupied forming a library and 
cataloguing. Under his organisation the lending department was opened 
in 1884. In the course of his career he catalogued many libraries in 
the North, and was engaged, at the command of the late Queen Victoria, 
catalogue to an interesting private library at Balmoral Castle. He was 
thus engaged at the time of Her Majesty’s death. By command of 
King Edward, he continued this work, and the catalogue was afterwards 
printed for private use. 

WE regret to have to record the death, on November 27th, of James 
Kirkbride Waite, who retired from the librarianship of Bolton in 1904, 
after having held the office for thirty-four years. On retiring, he was 
appointed consulting librarian to the Bolton libraries. 


LIBRARIANSHIP has suffered a severe loss by the death of William 
Crowther, the librarian of Derby, and a well known member of the 
Library Association Council. He was genial and kindly, and will be 
regretted by all who knew him. He was also, it may be noted, 
prominent in Museum work. 


< 
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USELESS RECORDS. 
By Water Hupson. 


oo 9 


ie most libraries, as in most business houses, a certain amount of 
time is wasted in the preparation and keeping of useless records. 

Time is money in all administrative work, and it is the business 
of administrators to keep a tight grip upon the expenditure of time, 
especially in institutions not liberally provided with money. Yet in 
libraries some records have persisted since the early days, although 
their practical value has long since departed ; and others are kept 
merely because they satisfy a certain di//efanée curiosity. Against the 
practical value of each record should be placed the time (and conse- 
quently expenditure) involved in its upkeep; and if the return is 
inconsiderable in proportion to the outlay, then that record should be 
discontinued. 

In the Registration of Borrowers, for example, the following 
record are kept by some iibraries :— 

(1) Alphabetical register under borrowers’ names. 

(2) Numerical register under registration numbers. 

(3) Street index. 

(4) Professions index. 

(5) Ages index. 


Of these, only the first is of practical importance. .An Alphabetical 
register of borrowers enrolled, consisting of the application forms 
arranged under surnames, will answer every question that is ever likely 
to be asked. The Numerical register merely supplies a more or less 
accurate set of statistics for the library’s reports ; and these could be 
approximated almost as exactly by some mechanical method such as 
measuring the file of application forms. ‘The Street index again serves 
an almost useless purpose in showing the geographical distribution of 
readers in one department of the library’s activities. The occasional 
purpose it serves in checking cases of infectious disease can easily be 
served in other ways. The professions and ages indexes are so obviously 
fatuous as to render comment unnecessary. So far as the registra- 
tion of borrowers is concerned, therefore, the records are reduced to 
one—the application forms of borrowers, filed in alphabetical order. 
Then there is the case of Records of Issues. A great many 
libraries using card-charging still adhere to the archaic method of 
entering the borrower's number on to the book-card, and the book- 
number on to the borrower’s card. Ask for the reason for this, and 
you get the answer, “‘Oh, it gives us a record of all the books a 
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borrower reads, and also of the borrowers reading a particular book ; 
and if a book is damaged we can tell who’s had it last.” On analysis, 
these reasons resolve themselves into two merely curious pieces of 
information, and one in which there is a certain small amount of use. 
But suppose that a book is damaged, and the last borrower is traced : 
he has an impregnable defence if he merely says, ** Yes, it was damaged 
when I got it.” Still further, supposing that this record does result in 
the recovery of an occasional few shillingsworth of damage, the time 
spent on keeping the record amounts to many pounds per annum. In 
one case the present writer examined the cost (in! staff time, &c.) of 
entering these numbers amounted to £48 in the year and the amount 
recovered by its aid amounted to 12s. gd.! 

The Sock Registers in many libraries are fearfully and wonderfully 


made. They include such particulars as number of pages, binding, 
size, etc., and take a great deal of trouble to keep up to date. All that 
need be shown ina stock register is: Accession number, source, author 
and title, publisher and price. If slips of the standard card-catalogue 
size are used in book ordering, then a simple and effective form of 
register is to use these slips (after ordering) as a stock register, by 


filing them away in a cabinet in numerical order of the accession 
numbers. 

‘These are examples of some of the obvious useless work done in 
many places. By cutting down this sort of work to the minimum 
consistent with efficiency, the staff is released to perform infinitely 
more important work, and the whole library benefits. 


>< 


THE LIBRARY PRESS. 


0 oO 90 


HE place of libraries in national education is the subject of an 
address by Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency reported in the 
December Lrbrary Assistant and briefly summarized by us on 

page 191. The number also contains the second part of a paper by 
Mr. William Law on “The Influence of the Public Library,” and a 
fairly full report of the proceedings of the inaugural meeting of the 
seventeenth session in November. ‘The title-page and index to volume 8 
also accompany this issue. 

The latest issue of Zhe Library (Oct.-Dec.) opens with an interest- 

ing description by Mr. Charles Sayle of some fragments of early 
printing and documents that came to light during the recent restoration 
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of the Master’s Lodge at Christ’s College, Cambridge. Among the 
fragments are a proclamation announcing the accession of Henry VIIL, 
specimens from the press of Wynkyn de Worde, Caxton, &c., and deeds 
and other documents relating to the Colleze. Mr. William E. A. Axon 
contributes a brief study of “ ‘The Autocrat’ as a Book-lover,” dealing 
chiefly with Holmes’s half-suppressed poem “ Astraa.” Other articles 
are “ The Early Humanist’s of Elsass” by Mr. S. H. Scott ; a quaint 
extract from “ An Old Dublin Stationer’s Will and Inventory ”; “ The 
Church of St. Magnus and the Booksellers of London Bridge,” by Mr. 
Henry R. Plomer; a long instalment of Mr. J. H. Hessel’s examina 
tion of ‘The So-called Gutenberg Documents.” ‘Tiere is also Miss 
Elizabeth Lee’s usual review of “ Recent Foreign Literature,” reviews 
of works interesting to bibliophiles, and the title-page and index of 
volume 2 (third series). 

The November number of the Zibrary Association Record contains 
“The Presidential Address of Sir John A. Dewar, Bart., M.P., to the 


Library Association at Perth,” in which he eulogises the work of the 


Public Libraries and emphasizes the need of professional training and 
a picked 


education, and the importance of authorities appointing 
man, specially and carefully trained for his profession.” “ The Dis- 
tribution of Government Publications and Documents” is dealt with 
by Mr. H. Tapley-Soper. Mr. Jast discusses * The Immediate Future 


lines of progress along 


+ 


of the Library Association,” and indicates the 
which the Association should travel. He urges that the non-professional 
members should have a fuller share in the administration of the Asso- 
ciation, so that such men of authority and position should be attracted 
as members ; that branches of the Association, however small, should 
be formed in every district as soon as the branch areas are fixed ; and 
he pleads for a widening of the interests of the Association by amalga- 
mation with other bodies whose interests are closely allied to the 
interests of the Library Association. “The Principles of Book 
Classification ” is continued by Mr. E. Wyndham Hulme in a chapter 
on the “Principles of Division in Book Classification,” Mr. S. Metz 
contributes a note on the pamphlet by Messrs. Karl Ihm and Felix 
Frohnknecht which deals with “Leather for Bookbindings and 
its Dura ility,” in which it is proven that German leather is equal to 
that of English production. In addition, the number contains the 
usual reviews of professional periodical literature andbooks, and reports 
of the proceedings of professional associations. 

In view of the great development in the printing of catalogue 
cards ia America, the Zisrary Journa/ includes a ‘Symposium ” on 
the subject in the November issue. ‘The libraries contributing are the 
Library of Congress, Harvard University, New York Public Library, 
the John Crerar Library, Boston Public Library, the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburg and the University of Chicago Library. Samples of the 
cards printed by the various libraries are supplied. Now that librarian- 
ship is b. coming more international in character it is reasonable to 
suppose that in the near future the examples of Brussels and the 
United States will be followed by the British Museum and the national 
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libraries of France and Germany. Mr. Henry W. Kent discourses 
upon “ Co-operation between Libraries, Schools and Museums”: he 
contends that the man of to-day reads fewer books, proportionally, on 
science, travel and the industrial arts than the man of ten years ago. 
“The man of to-day thinks and acts quickly, he does not ruminate. 
He learns from observation.” New forces for the public education 
have come into being, amongst them the museum of art. Co-operation 
between art museums and school has not received any very great 
attention yet ; in fact, it is in the earliest infancy, but its advent cannot 
long be delayed. Mr. Louis R. Wilson outlines the “ Organization and 
Administration of the College Library,” and Mr. Willard Austen deals 
with “ Efficiency in College and University Library Work.” ‘The usual 
minor features make up the number. 

Dr. Frank P. Hill opens the November number of Puddic Libraries 
with an address on “ Library Associations and Library Meetings,” in 
which he points out the increasing number of these associations, 
clubs, etc. He pleads for a great reduction in their number, and a 
consequent saving of a tremendous amount of duplicated activities. 
This is followed by a paper by Mr. Harry Clemons on “ Dr. Crothers 
and the Librarian,” and by a number of short notes and papers. 
About thirty pages are occupied by reports from various library 
associations. 


>< 


REVIEWS. 


oo °oO 


LONDON. 


Londoners, and others interested in the history of the Metrspolis, will 
welcome London Stories, edited by “‘ John O’ London,” and published 
in serial form by Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack at 6d. net each part. The 
light and shade of old London life are described in a popular and 
fascinating manner from storics collected from authentic suurces. In 
Part 2 is a statement regarding the origin and cause of placing the 
motto on the pediment of the Royal Exchange, while in Part 3 are 
re-told the story of “ Hobson’s Choice,” and the old ballad “The 
Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington.” Respecting the last-mentioned, the 
editor states that it is tolerably certain that the Islington referred to 
‘is the one where Charles Lamb lived for a long time and where the 
still famous hostelry, the Angel, stands as a landmark,” and not the 
Islington in Norfolk which many critics have favoured. If the later 
parts are as interesting as the early ones, the completed work will form 
an attractive volume. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKs. 


Mr. F. G. Aflalo, whose contributions to the literature of sport 
and natural history are well known, has written a book of animal stories 
for young people, entitled Our Agreeable Friends (London: W. & R. 
Chambers, Ltd., 1911 ; price 6s.). The stories, some of which have 
appeared in various periodicals, are instructive and amusing, and deal 
with both wild and domestic animals. They illustrate various aspects 
of animal life, such as parentage, friendships, battles, getting out of 
danger, devices for obtaining food, &c., and are divided into groups, 
each group being preceded by an introductory note. 

From the same publishing house comes Oscar: the storvof a Skye 
terrier (price 3S. 6d.), by Lachlan MacLean Watt. This canine 
biography will interest chlldren, being concerned with shepherds, 
smugglers, wayfarers, and episodes of Highland life. Both books are 
well worth a place in the juvenile library. 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 

On the Wallaby through Victoria (London: William Heinemann, 
1911 ; price 6s. net), by E. M. Clowes, describes the country and climate 
of Victoria (Australia) and the social and political life of our colonial 
brethren in that portion of the Southern Hemisphere. It is written in 
a popular style, and is calculated to increase interest in Australian life. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Mr. Herbert E. Cushman, in Volume 2 of A Beginner's History 
of Philosophy (London: George G. Harrap & Co., 1911 ; price 6s.), 
deals with the period of modern philosophy from 1453. The book is 
written upon a background of geography and of literary and political 
history, and is intended for the student rather than the teacher. It 
forms an excellent text-book for the beginner. 


FICTION. 

A Legacy of Light (London: Elliot Stock, 1911; price 6s.), by 
Mary Bracken, is a novel with a good moral tone, throwing sidelights 
on mission work in the East End of London. The chief interest of 
the story lies in the problem of the “ out-and-out” Christian and his 
relationship to society. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


An edition of the works of Shakespeare, pleasing to handle and yet 
suitable for either public or private use has just been issued by Messrs. 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. (In 3 vols. : Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, 
&c. Price each volume, 4s. 6d. net, in Bedford morocco, each 6s. net.) 
The special feature of the edition are the illustrations by Edmund 
J. Sullivan, whose art is peculiarly suited to the task. He contributes 
one picture to each play, and manifests a wealth of humour, virility, 
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and, above all, fantasy. The text used is that of the “ Cambridge’ 
edition. Messrs Dent are to be congratulated upon an altogether 
desirable and useful edition of our national dramatist. 


A Shakespeare Glossary, by C. T. Onions (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1911; Price 2s. 6d. net ; india paper, 3s. 6d. net), comes as a 
useful complement to the above. ‘The compiler has been working on 
the great Oxford English Dictionary, and as this book is primarily the 
outcome of an analysis of Shakespeare’s vocabulary conducted in 
connexion with that work, he is peculiarly fitted for his task. His aim 
is to supply definitions and illustrations of words or senses of words 
now obsolete or surviving only in provincial or archaic use, together 
with explanations of others not generally familiar. The book makes 
interesting reading to one concerned with language as language and 
with the cnoice of words ; and also supplies a striking illustration of the 
extent to which a language alters in a century or two. 


THE DOLOMITES. 

The 1911-12 edition of Zhe Dolomites: a practical guide (Grieben’s 
Guide Books, No. 154; London: Williams & Norgate, tgit ; Price 3s. 
net), fulfills all the qualities of handiness and systematic thoroughness 
we expect in this seres of guide books. It is well up to date, and 
an invaluable travelling companion for either ordinary tourist or 
mountaineer. 


HARALD. 


In Harald, first of the Vikings (Harrap, 1911. Price §s. net) an 
attractive, well-illustrated volume, Captain Charles Young has woven 
together and re-told the historical and legendary accounts of Norway’s 
first king. Elis birth, foretold by dreams, was hailed with joy, and at 
an early age he succeeded his father, Halfdan the Black, as king over 
several small states. Under the guidance of his uncle he first went 
“a-viking,” and shewed that intuition, strategy and power, which 
afterwards displayed themselves in his masterly conquests. ‘lhe story 
goes on to tell how he sought the hand of one, Gyda, who scornfully 
refused him until he should be king of all Norway, which then was 
divided into many petty kingdoms. ‘This lead to Harald’s great vow 
that he would neither cut nor comb his hair until he should have 
subdued the whole land. For ten years he fought by sea and land until 
his great object was attained and all Norway was subject to his rule. 
These battles are intimately and graphically described by Captain 
Young, and their re-telling makes one echo after Harald, “It is good 
to be a Viking.” 


THOMAS HARDY. 


Messrs. George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., have added to their series of 
dictionaries uf noted authors A Zhomas Hardy Dictionary by ¥. Outwin 
Saxelby (London: 1911; Price 8s. 6d. net). The various characters 
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and scenes of the novels and poems are described, and references given 
to their location in the works. The works, however, are indicated by 
letters only, which are not always mnemonic, thus necessitating turning 
to a list of abbreviations and impeding quick reference. For example, 
A Laodicean is indicated by “A,” a letter which conveys little to the 
average mind, and nothing to the trained indexer, who would naturally 
associate this particular book with “ L.” The necessity for the economy 
of space is quite understandable, but fuller abbreviations would greatly 
facilitate reference. The introductory matter includes a biographical 
sketch ; a list of first editions; bibliography ; a list of the principal 
fictitious place names in the works, with the names of real places 

t hey resemble ; a list of abbreviations ; and synopses of the plots of the 
novels. It is a book which should find a place in every Public Library. 


BOOKLAND. 


Under the title of Bookland and Some People We Meet There 
(London: Elliot Stock, 1912; Price 2s. 6d. net) Miss Grace Lambert 
has gathered together twelve essays which previously app:ared in the 
official organ of the Y.M C.A. in Scotland. The writer has selected 
several classics of literature to illustrate the characters and philosophy 
of great authors such as Homer, Shakespeare, Malory, Cervantes, 
Tennyson, Scott, Dickens, Ruskin, &c., but the book is not so compre- 
hensive as its title indicates. 


WILDE AND BEARDSLEY. 

For the first time there has been issued a cheap edition of Oscar 
Wilde’s Sa/ome with the illustrations of Aubrey Beardsley (London : 
John Lane, rgtt [dated rgt2] ; price 5s. net). The English transla 
tion of Wilde’s French text is used for this issue. Both the play and 
the illustrations have been so much discussed that it is needless to 
describe them here; but we may say that the book is _ beautifully 
produced in a style uniform with Messrs. Methuen’s cheap edition of 


Wilde’s works. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


HE Library Association held its first monthly meeting on Thurs- 
day, December 14th, at 8 p.m. Between thirty and forty 
members assembled to enjoy the illustrated lecture by Mr. W. 

W. Topley, of Croydon, on “ Photographic and other Survey Work 
in connection with Libraries.” Mr. Topley divided records into 
the following classes—oral tradition, customs of the people, graphic 
and photographic, and briefly discussed their merits and demerits. 
He then, by means of a series of most interesting slides, showed how 
photographic survey work is of value to the archzologist, the historian, 
architect, geologist, entomologist, botanist, stock-breeder, and meteor- 
ologist ; and urged that it was work in which the Public Libraries of 
the country should co-operate and take their part. The final part of 
the lecture was occupied by a description of the practical side of the 
work as it is done by the Phototographic Survey Society of Surrey, 
whose headquarters are at the Croydon Public Libraries. A vote of 
thanks to Mr. Topley for his valuable address was proposed by Mr. 
Jast and seconded by Mr. Davis. 


——-- 


SOCIETY OF PUBLIC LIBRARIANS. 


“THE Society of Public Librarians held its usual monthly meeting 

at Bishopsgate Institute on Wednesday evening, November 8th. 

Mr. Frank E. Chennell (Librarian, Willesden Green) opened a 
discussion on some questions debated at the recent Annual Conference 
of the Library Association at Perth, including the provision of books 
for the blind, certain clauses of the Bill to amend the Public Libraries 
Act, the censorship of books, and the supply of Government publica- 
tions to Public Libraries. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
N Wednesday, 29th November, a meeting of the Northern Counties 
() Library Association was held at Harrogate, when Mr. Arthur 
H. Furnish (City Librarian, York) presided. The attendance 
also included Dr. N. Williams, J.P. (chairman of the Harrogate Public 
Library), Mr. L. S. Jast (London, hon. secretary of the Library Asso- 
ciation), and others. 
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Ald. Williams (chairman of the Harrogate Public Library Com- 
mittee) met the members of the Association in the reference room of 
the Public Library at 2.15, and said he must first of all apologise for 
the absence of the Mayor (Coun. J. S. Rowntree), who would, however, 
be with them later. It gave him very great pleasure indeed to welcome 
them, and he hoped their deliberations would result in some good to 
the association of which they were members. He knew that they had 
an onerous and very weighty task in collecting books and distributing 
magazines to the ratepayers of the various districts from which they 
came, and to see that the literature was of such a class as did good, 
and not to give them anything to read that was likely to do them harm, 
He then briefly outlined the history of the Harrogate Library. It was 
opened in December, 1887, with a stock of books numbering 2,100. 
The number of issues in the first year was 42,000. At the present 
time there were 16,507 volumes in the library, a membership of 9,162, 
and the issues during the last twelve months 121,000, 

Mr. Furnish and Mr. Baker Hudson (Middlesbrough) responded. 


BusinEsS MEETING. 


In commencing the formal business, the President mentioned the 
pleasure they all felt at seeing their hon. secretary back again. He 
went on to express their feeing of sympathy with the family of the late 
Mr. Crowther, chief librarian of Derby. They felt very deeply the loss 
of an old friend. The main object of the meeting, he proceeded to 
explain, was to further discuss a question, which to them as an associa- 
tion, was at the present time of supreme importance. It was a subject 
which had been talked about a great deal amongst themselves for a 
very long period, their present and future relationship with the larger 
and parent association of the United Kingdom. The members 
generally of their association had very strong opinions of their own on 
the matter, and the recent representation to the Council in London 
showed the authorities in London that it was very desirable. Indeed, 
they had asked them to give to them in the north cogent reasons why 
they should recommend a certain course, and they had suggested that 
that association should be agreeable to their action, and to alter or 
divide the district which they already represented into two. The 
Council in London were willing, and, indeed, desired to send a 
deputation to that Association, to give information, and they consented. 
They were glad to see Mr. Stanley Jast, the London secretary, with 
them that day as the deputation. 

Mr. Jast then addressed the meeting at length, and the subsequent 
discussion occupied the rest of the afternoon. No decision, however, 
was arrived at, and the matter was adjourned until the meeting in 
March next. 

At the invitation of the Mayor (Coun. J. S. Rowntree), the members 
partook of tea at the Cafe Imperial. 

When the tables had been cleared, the Mayor said he considered 
it was very kind of them to choose Harrogate for a meeting again 60 
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soon. They were very glad to have them there, and they took it as a 
compliment to the town that they, who wandered about like Arabs, 
scarcely ever appearing at one place twice within ten years, should 
within three years meet at Harrogate twice. It was a fine testimonial to 
Harrogate, and at the present time Harrogate was wanting a testimonial 
very much. 

He did not think they would have come if they had read what he 
(the Mayor) read in a book just published, the memoirs of Frederic 
Harrison. In 1861, he said: “ Harrogate is, without exception, the 
vilest hole I ever was in in my life—but I could not help it. It stands 
on a bleak and endless moor, and straggles over some two miles of 
common, singularly like Blackheath. The hotels are of the last century, 
and remind you of the days of the Georgian beaus—with old-world 
assembly rooms, dingy, musty, and ugly—with galleries for the fiddlers 
and chalked floors for the dancers. There is no one left but the very 
dregs and refuse of the fair—the spoiled wares and the remnants—the 
[rish widow who hasn’t gone off—the toothless old crone who has not 
had time to discover a new excitement, and the very middling girls who 
are now reduced to their last shot—anything more hideous than the 
young women there I never yet beheld. There sat near me at dinner 
two sisters, whom I take to be types of disgusting ugliness—one squab, 
bloated, and boisterous ; the other cadaverous, cancerous, and collapsed. 
I could not eat my dinner for them. The old skin and bone on my 
left gabbled about the season and the balls till I was half wild; and a 
monstrous specimen of a coarse Irishwoman nearly produced sea- 
sickness. Every type of vulgarity mimicking every insanity of fashion. 
‘ Waiter, was it a good ball now last night at the Dragon?’ * Yes ma’m, 
and Lady —— was there.’ ‘Lor, waiter, how delightful.’ ‘ Waiter,’ I 
said, after dinner, ‘ what is the next train for York ?’” 

They had, proceeded the Mayor, progressed a little since that 
time (1861), and were still progressing, and, as he said, he took it as a 
vote of confidence for them to come there once more. He was not 
there simply as Mayor, but also because he was very much interested 
in the work in which they were interested, and in books and literature 
and Library Associations. He hada very pleasant year with Mr. Byers 
as his chairman, and during that time paid a visit to the Association’s 
annual meeting at Sheffield. He learned a little bit, and possibly if he 
had attended the meetings better, he should have learned a little bit 
more, 

Then he had the inestimable advantage of travelling to York 

Imost every morning with their President. Mr. Furnish occupied a 
corner, and he (the Mayor) listened with awestruck amazement to the 
wisdom which fell from his lips. One remarkable thing about their 
president was that he was always particularly bright on Monday 
nornings, which was very encouraging to people iike himself, who 
uffered from a ** Mondayish feeling.” They, as librarians, had a great 
deal to do with the condition of the people of this country, and in 
leading their thoughts by the proper selection of books and encouraging 
proper reading, they had a great deal to do with the building up of the 
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character of the younger portion of the population. He hoped the 
members of associations, whether they separated or stayed in one 
whole, would always keep before them that high ideal as they moved 
along with their duties. He could only express, in concluding, his 
geniune pleasure at seeing them in Harrogate that day. 

Mr. Furnish said he had known the Mayor of Harrogate for some 
considerable time, and it was quite true that he had joined in conversation 
with him, but the description given to himself was more applicable to 
the Mayor—concentrated wisdom. The Mayor bore an honourable 
name, known all over the world, and in him they had one of the most 
honoured members of a very honoured family. Those who knew Mr. 
Stephenson Rowntree would know that as a man he was lovable, and 
his one aim seemed to be to do the greatest good to the greatest 
number. In York, of course, they knew a great deal of the family, and 
they in Harrogate knew their Mayor to be a man of constant vigilance 
for the good of the people. Referring to the attack on Harrogate, Mr. 
Furnish said: ‘I emphatically say that so far as the physical well- 
being of the people is concerned, there is no better friend of the people 
to be found than the Mayor.” 

Mr. T. W. Hand, chief librarian of Leeds, also thanked the Mayor, 
and said it was a pleasure to meet congenial spirits, and they all knew 
the interest which the Mayor of Harrogate took in the work of Public 
Libraries as affecting the life of the commnnity. The library movement 
was one for the spreading of knowledge which would produce sane 
judgment upon all questions brought before the country. Extreme 
action was always the result of immature judgment, and he thought the 
longer they existed the better it would be, not only for libraries them- 
selves, but for the good of the country. Therefore, they felt they were 
specially indebted to the Mayor for his recognition of their work, and 
for his kind remarks. 

The arrangement for the Association’s visit were ably carried out 
by Mr. G. W. Byers, the Harrogate librarian; and Mr. Butler Wood, 
of Bradford, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Harrogate committee, 
coupled with the name of Mr. Byers, said that the longer he worked 
the fresher he seemed to get, and he never seemed to wear. His com- 
mittee, and, he believed, committees as a rule, were actuated by a very 
sincere desire to run the libraries and library departments as much as 
possible in the interests of the ratepayers. 

Mr. Anderton (chief librarian of Newcastle) seconded, and said 
they had had an excellent illustration of the interest taken in the work 
by committees, as the chairman of the Harrogate committee had sat 
for nearly three hours listening to them. 

The President said he knew something of the work Mr. Byers did, 
and it was a pleasure to them to hear how highly his efforts were 
appreciated. ‘They felt greatly indebted to him. 

Mr. Byers, in reply, said he had been librarian at Harrogate for 
nearly twenty years, and, as one of the speakers had said, he was still 
wearing well. During all that time he had not found an unsympathetic 
member in the committee. ‘They had always shown sympathetic 
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interest, and that was a very great help. It had been a pleasure to him 
to make the arrangements for the meeting. 


EVENING SESSION. 


After tea the meeting was resumcd in the reference library, where 
Mr. Basil Anderton, M.A. (Newcastle-on-Tyne) gave a lantern lecture 
on * Vignettes of a Tyneside Illustrator,” and gave a brief outline of 
Bewick’s life, describing his boyhood, and how he came to be familiar 
with nature in the district. At fourteen he was apprenticed in 
Newcastle, and after serving his time became an engraver. His three 
chief works were History of Quadrupeds, History of Birds, and A@sop’s 
Fables, and the vignettes shown were from these works. 

Mr. W. H. Gibson (Newcastle-on-Tyne) dealt with Bewick’s 
methods, giving notes and examples. 

Cordial votes of thanks to Messrs. Anderton and Gibson concluded 
the meeting. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE third monthly meeting of the sixteenth session of the Library 
Assistants’ Association was held at the Stoke Newington Public 
Library on Wednesday, December 13th, at 6.30 p.m. Some 

sixty or seventy members and friends, including assistants from all parts 
of London and several from Brighton, partook of the delectable 
refreshments which were provided by the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wynne Baxter. A novel and extremely fascinating exhibition of 
etching methods and etchings was provided by Mr. Penstone, who, by 
his lucid and interesting explanations, infused his hearers with a keen 
desire to go and etch also. There was also a very fine exhibition of 
prints, autographs and bibliographical treasures which caused a number 
of the visitors to break the last commandment of the Decalogue. 
Stoke Newington is the happy possessor of the Sage Bequest and has, 
in addition, many other records of the varied historical associations of 
this somewhat out-of-the-way corner of Greater London. And then 
there was an address from Mr. Peddie who can always be relied upon 
to interest, suggest and “sling the hatchet.” His address was entitled 
“ English Libraries : a study in administrative chaos,” and ranged over 
the lack of anything like proper indexes to innumerable and important 
libraries of the country ; the appointment of untrained people as chief 
librarians, not only in small provincial libraries but also in government 
and departmental libraries; and the plea was advanced that all 
appointments in all libraries should be open to the efficiently trained 
municipal librarian. There was a somewhat lengthy discussion, during 
which Mr. James Duff Brown made the practical suggestion that the 
Library Association should approach the Civil Service authorities and 
ask that all second-class clerks, before being drafted into the 
government or departmental libraries, should be required to possess 
the certificates of the Library Association. 
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Hearty votes of thanks were passed to Mr. and Mrs. Wynne Baxter, 
Mr. Preece and the Library Authority of Stoke Newington for their 
hospitality, to Mr. Penstone for his demonstration, and to Mr. Peddie 
for his address. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held at the rooms of 
the Library Association at 24, Bloomsbury Square, on Wednesday, 
January roth, at 7.30 p.m. Papers on various aspects of the work of 
the International Institute of Bibliography at Brussels will be con- 
tributed by members of the Easter holiday school. All who are 
interested in the important work this institute is forwarding are cordially 
invited to be present. 


* OME fifty members and friends, amongst whom were seen Messrs. 
S G. T. Shaw (Liverpool), Twentyman (Bd. of Education), J. D. 
Brown (Islington), and R. A. Peddie (St. Bride’s), were assembled 
at St. Bride’s Foundation Institute on Wednesday, November 8th. 
Mr. L. Stanley Jast (Croydon) took the chair, and introduced Mr. 
J. E. G. de Montmorency, MA., LL.B., to the meeting. Mr. 
Montmorency then delivered an exceedingly witty and thought- 
provoking address upon “The Place of Libraries in National 
Education.” He shewed the close connexion which existed in very 
early times between educational institutions and libraries, and gave a 
description of the library attached to one small village, and the 
libraries of the great centres of learning. At the time of the Reforma- 
tion this connexion was, to a very large extent, destroyed by the 
wholesale destruction of the monasteries and their libraries, with the 
result that in the course of time the work of the educational centre and 
the library has been effectively divorced. He urged that if education 
was to produced the best results, was to prove of any utility, a return to 
the old conditions was imperative and that the libyary and the school 
must be linked together in every possible way. The only practicable 
manner of achieving this end was to place libraries and schools under 
one governing body. He advocated libraries for children, visits of 
children to libraries where they should receive instruction in the use of 
books and catalogues. 

The address was received with enthusiasm and called forth an 
animated discussion which was opened by the chairman in an inimitable 
manner, and continued by Messrs. Peddie, Shaw, Brown, Twentyman 
and Miss Clarke. 

Votes of thanks to Mr. Montmorency, the Chairman, and the 
Governors of St. Bride’s were carried with acclamation and the 
meeting ended. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


o oO °O 


AN EASTER LIBRARY SCHOOL AT PARIS. 


To the Editor of Tue Liprary Wor vp. 

Sir,—The International Committee of the Library Assistants’ 
Association will esteem your courtesy if you will allow me space to 
remind your readers that next Easter an excursion and school are to be 
organised for Paris. Last Easter—as reported in your pages—a similar 
school was held at Brussels, with excellent results. Then lectures of 
one hour’s duration daily were delivered by M. Paul Otlet at the 
Institut Internationale on the bibliographical methods of the Institut, 
visits were paid to libraries, and the greater portion of each day was 
devoted to enjoyable excursions to Antwerp, Bruges and Waterloo. 

Next Easter it is hoped to combine similar visits and lectures with 
excursions to the more interesting parts of Paris. 

Already a sufficient number of ladies and gentlemen have signified 
their intention to join the party to justify the Committee in the belief 
that the proposed excursion will be even more successful than the last ; 
and the Committee will be glad of the help of librarians and assistants 
in this practical step towards international work in the following ways. 
It will welcome : 

1. Those who can speak French and are willing to help as inter- 

preters. 
Those who, having personal knowledge of Paris, will advise the 
Committee in planning excursions. 
3. Those who have reliable knowledge of suitable hotels and 
pensions 
Indeed, the Committee will welcome advice and help of any practical 
kind. 

The excursion will leave London on Thursday evening, April 4th, 
and the return will be made on Monday evening, April 8th, reaching 
London early on the oth. The expenses will be kept at the minimum. 

Finally, the excursion is by no means restricted to members of 
the L.A.A.; all librarians, chief or assistant, will receive the cordial 
welcome of the Committee. 

Communications will be received by the honorary secretaries— 
Mr James D. Stewart, the Central Library, Holloway Road, Islington, 
N., and the undersigned. 

W. C. Berwick SAYERS. 


The Central Library, 
Zuwn Hall, Croydon. 
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SOME NOTES FROM THE PROFESSIONAL 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF 1931. 


0 .OoO OC 


URING the past year no little stir was caused by Lord Rosebery’s 
speech at the opening of the new Mitchell Library. Comments 
on the speech were world-wide; the “ Cemetery of Books ” 

appealed to the imagination of all. The halfpenny papers and the 
high class literary journals alike opened their columns to innumerable 
letter writers. After it is all over now and the opinions calmed down 
the following sentence is not far wrong: ‘ There is little doubt that 
Lord Rosebery was in facetious vein, but it is curious that (in 
spite of the ‘surgical operation’ supposed to be necessary) only the 
papers north of the Tweed seem to have realized this.” 

As the cult of the child is all important now in library work the 
following may stand as a preface to these “ Notes.” A new develop- 
ment in library work has been tried at the Public Library of Madison, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. Experiments have been tried with moving pictures 
as an aid in making the library more of an educational institution for 
the children. One of the stories told by the moving picture apparatus 
was the story of “ Oliver Twist” with the “ single interest of interesting 
the children in the literature and the characters of the story chosen.” 

“The standard of the selection of books for children who are 
reading books much younger than their years, needs to vary in no way 
from that of the books for the younger children. It should, however, 
be definitely kept in mind that children at all ages should have their 
interests diversified, and this is specially an important aim when 
children are outgrowing the folk tale interest. Unless children are 
surrounded by books of varied interest at this period they usually 
develop a liking for but one kind of books, read everything which the 
library can provide, and may then discontinue reading in the children’s 
room because there can be no continuous supply.” ‘This is from an 
article by Caroline Burnite, Director of children’s work, Cleveland Public 
Library, which appeared in Zhe Library Journal for April. Miss Burnite 
also says that...‘‘the basis of library work with children is necessarily 
the appeal to a conscious interest.” In the same number, Harry Farr, 
librarian of the Cardiff Public Libraries, writes on “ Library Work with 
Children,” and deals with school libraries, children’s reading rooms, 
juvenile sections, enrolling children as readers, advertising, extension 
work, library lessons, loan of illustrations, children’s lectures, story hour, 
reading circles and other activities. Mr. Farr emphasises the import- 
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ance of work with children: “It is a necessity of thetimes. It isa 
factor in social and educational progress, which will have the most far- 
reaching results. The child of to-day is the citizen of to-morrow. It 
depends largely upon us whether he is to become a responsible and 
enlightened citizen, or whether he is to be ignorant and irresponsible.” 
I. Briggs discusses ‘Should Children’s Reading be restricted?” in the 
June Record. 

In an address by Dr. Wendel on “ The Stranger within our 
Gates : what can the library do for him?” appearing in Pudlic Libraries 
for March, the author makes an eloquent plea for the immigrant. We 
ought to give him a cordial welcome to the library, and make him feel 
at home there and in the community, and should do all in our power 
to assist him in his often blindly groping efforts to learn to know our 
language, our customs and our ideals. ‘Of inestimable value would 
be translations of popular and well-known foreign books into English, 
and wice versa, original and translation standing side by side and always 
to be read together. This should be your * Language Students’ shelf.’ ” 
In the same journal for October appears “ The Library and the foreign 
speaking man,” by Peter Roberts. Closely allied to these is an article 
in these columns by James Duff Brown on “The Shy Enquirer.” 
William Law, of Brighton, read a paper on ‘‘ The Influence of the 
Public Library” before the L.A.A., at the Brighton library in October, 
which appears in Zhe Assistant for November and December ; and in 
the latter number J. E. G. De Montmorency’s paper appears on “ The 
Place of Libraries in National Education.” 


Bibliographical matters have had an important place during the 
year. R. A. Peddie’s “ National Bibliographies” being much appreci- 
ated. Miss Clarke writes in the January number on “English 
Publishing Trade Bibliographies,” and Dr. Baker writes on ‘‘ Book 
Selection : Fundamental Principles and Some Applications,” in the 
January Record, and in the May number, Kiran Nath Dhar gives a 
“ Critical Account of the Literature of the Indian Mutiny,” while an 
interesting article on “ Literature in the Manx Language to the Middle 
of the Nineteenth Century,” by G. W. Wood appears in the October 
number. 

“The librarian must always keep the windows open towards 
Jerusalem and pray three times a day to be saved from the didactic, or 
what has been called the ‘school-marm’ attitude. ... The development 
of the Public Library—and, indeed, the same is true of other libraries— 
has been so rapid that we are all apt to forget how very recent and how 
very new the library movement as understood to-day, really is.” So 
writes Mr. Wilsen, librarian of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., in 
Public Libraries for May. Inthe same magazine for October we read : 
‘* A good classifier needs not alone an excellent book education, but a 
very wide general knowledge. One must not be too pedantic, nor take 
too narrow a view on any subject. In fact, as the old man said about 
sorting potatoes, ‘ It isn’t that it is such terribly hard work, but it is 
such a dreadful strain on the judgment.’ ... Classifying books is not a 
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science, but an art. And so no rules can take the place of experience 
and good judgment.” Thomas Coulson writes on “ An Outline of the 
Theory of Classification ” in the August number of the Zijrary World, 
and W. C. Berwick Sayers writes in the same number on “ Model 
questions in Classification.” A “ Classification for a Theological 
Library” is set forth by Julia Pettee in Zhe Library Journa/ for 
December. L. Stanley Jast writes learnedly on “ Classification and 
Discovery : Mendeléef’s Table of the Elements ” in these columns, and 
H. Rutherford Purnell deals exhaustively in Zhe Library Assistant 
with ‘The Development of Notation in Classification.” This paper 
was judged worthy of the Potter Briscoe prize. E. Wyndham Hulme 
has commenced an exhaustive treatise On “Principles of Book 
Classification” in the Record for October. 


In these columns, A. Kirby Gill writes on “The Annual Report” 
and castigates many of its characteristics, such as ... “pens, ink and 
blotting paper, have been provided for the public at a certain table, 
with the grave comment: “ This is a new feature.” Here the fact is 
recorded that a new boiler is giving satisfaction, here that a private 
telephone between a central library and a branch is in use every day. 
In one library the installation of an electric fan has resulted in better 
ventilation ; in another the caretaker’s apartments have been cleaned ; 
and in another the staff lavatory has been put in a sanitary condition. 
Then there is the report of which the characteristic is a sustained and 
ecstatic eulogy. The building, if new, ‘bids fair to eclipse its kind.’ 
The annual issues perhaps, or the number of its borrowers, or both, are 
compared with those of some other libraries in order to show the 
greater amount of work which it accomplishes. The staff's enthusiasm 
is boundless ; the committee is all admiration ; the public is effusive 
in its praise ; and the work done is simply amazing! Everybody is so 
intensely gratified in fact, that an exchange of compliments is felt to be 
imperative. The librarian compliments the committee, the committee 
compliments the librarian, and even the use made of the library by the 
unsuspecting public is ingeniously construed as being a compliment to 
the staff and the library authority.” Mr. Gill pours his wrath on 
Statistics as usually reported in the report, and on this latter there is a 
paper on “ Library Statistics: necessary and unnecessary, and the 
purpose of statistics,” by William McGill in Zhe Library Assistant, in 
which unnecessary statistics are roughly handled. 


In Public Libraries for December there is a note on “ Metal-leaved 
Books.” It is to be hoped that Mr. Edison may be able to bring his 
idea to completion after Coutts’ and Stephens’s Manual of Library 
Bookbinding is sold out! The note is as follows: “An interesting 
problem is that on which Mr. Edison is working at present with the 
idea of preparing metal to take the place of paper in the making of 
books and periodicals. He has been trying to produce thin sheets of 
steel, copper and nickel, which by chemical process, will absorb 
printers’ ink. He considers nickel the best substitute for paper, as it 
takes ink better than the other metal. He thinks it is possible to make 
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nickel cheaper, tougher, more flexible than the ordinary book paper. 
A book one inch thick would contain 40,000 pages. If this were true, 
there would be a great saving in the space occupied by the books, as 
an inch of the finest India paper contains not more than 1,500 pages. 
Mr. Edison says the cost of the nickel paper in a book of 40,000 pages, 
which would weigh about a pound, would be not more than $1. He 
also states that nickel paper takes color readily and would bring out 
shades in cuts as well as the best calendered paper. He proposes to 
have covers of such books of metal, with beautiful designs pressed into 
them. Librarians can but hope that Mr. Edison will carry to success- 
ful process this idea. It will do away with the danger from fire, 
anxiety over the preservation of books caused by disintegration of 
paper, and the great outlay for book storage.” 

In the matter of advertising libraries there were two articles 
published during the year. One by Henry T. Coutts in these columns 
on ** The Public Library as an Advertisement Agency,” and the other 
in Zhe Library Journal by George E. Scroggie, Toronto, entitled, 
“ Library Publicity.” In the same journal there is an amusing note 
entitled “ Librarians’ Heels,” as follows: “ An advertising circular with 
a picture of the New York Public Library has been recently issued and 
presents the following interesting information : 


This notable example of the best in architecture was officially 
opened on May 23rd. Of course you will visit it. You cannot fail 
but note the beauty of it all, and the thoroughness of its equipment. 
Every possible aid for the comfort and convenience of the public 
has been considered. All the attendants are equipped with 

O'Sullivan Rubber Heels. 
Do you wear these comfortable and healthful aids to 
Quiet efficiency ?” 


Charles H. Brown, assistant librarian, Brooklyn Public Library, 
pleads in Zhe Library Journal for branch librarians to be allowed 
more freedom of action in their branches. He states, ‘*‘ Why should 
not branch librarians be given the same privilege of initiative which the 
chief librarians expect in dealing with their boards? ‘Those directly in 
charge of branches know the immediate needs of their own communities 
better than those at the head of large systems of libraries, many of 
which have to deal with different types and races of people. An over- 
centralized system may involve the loss of originality, and, what is 
worse, the loss of enthusiasm and interest among the assistants. ... The 
individuality of the branch and the branch librarian must be retained.” 


The Library Assistant for June contains the “ Report of the Hours, 
Salaries, Training and Conditions of Service of Assistants in British 
Municipal Libraries.” The report deals with the average number of 
hours worked per week by assistants ; Sunday and holiday duty ; time- 
sheets ; salaries ; training, etc. The Council of the L.A.A. is to be 
congratulated on this useful piece of work. 
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PLANS AND VIEWS IN THE TECHNICAL MAGAZINES. 

In Zhe Architects’ and Builders’ Journal for March ist, the 
Islington Central Library was illustrated, and in Zhe Builder for 
April 21st, appears plans, &c., of the Penistone Library ; May 12th, 
Public Library of St. Albans; August 11th, Deptford Public Library ; 
November 17th, Mitchell Library ; and December 15th, Manchester 
Library Competition. Zhe Architect for October 6th, illustrates the 
Southwark Library, and also the Manchester competition in the issue of 
December 15th. Budding News for April 7th illustrates the Penistone 
Library; August 4th, Deptford Library; November 17th, Clydebank 
Library ; and the Manchester Competition in the issues of December 
8th and rs5th. Plans, photographs, &c., have also appeared in the 
professional journals, illustrating the libraries of Seattle, New York, 
New Bedford, Mass., and other American libraries. In these columns 
have been illustrated the new Durban Library, the National Library of 
Wales, the libraries of Bolton, Deptford, Wallasey, &c. 

W. M. 
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A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 


By H. A. FUNNELL, Hampstead Public Libraries. 
o oO 090 


ATALOGUE arrangement as we know it to-day is the result of 
¥ evolution. The simplest systematic form of catalogue is one 
arranged by authors’ names ; but the needs of the student soon 
demanded something more than this. While a professor or biblio- 
grapher might know practically everything written about a subject— 
and consequently might find a simple author catalogue of great service 
—the student would rarely possess this knowledge. He would there- 
fore be desirous of knowing what had been written upon his particular 
subject, by whom it was written, and which volumes were the best and 
most suited to his needs. The author catalogue, with its accidental 
arrangement and consequent jumble of subjects, could not give this 
necessary aid; and so the classified catalogue was devised for the 
purpose. 

In the early classified catalogues (those of monasteries, universities, 
colleges, etc., and even of the ancient libraries) the books were not 
arranged under minute subject headings, but alphabetically (or in some 
recognized form) under large class headings such as “ Religion,” 
“ History,” ‘‘Science,” etc, Another primitive method was that of 
classilying books according to their sizes—folio, quarto, octavo, etc. ; 
but this form, resulting so far as subjects are concerned in an even 
greater muddle than an author catalogue, need hardly be more than 
mentioned. 
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Public library development in the British Isles was slightly behind 
several European countries, and at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century there were very few libraries of sufficient importance to print 
catalogues at all, and consequently the history of the classified cata- 
logue for the first half of the century is disconnected and scattered. 
Many of the Continental libraries which had issued catalogues had 
adopted a more or less classed form, and to a certain extent this must 
have had its effect upon English librarians. 

There are two principal kinds of classified catalogues: 1, those in 
which classes or subjects are arranged alphabetically (and in this class 
it is desirable to rank the Dictionary catalogue, by reason of its alpha- 
betical subject headings); and 2, those in which the subjects are 
arranged in accordance with some systematic or logical scheme of 
classification. Neither of these forms has yet succeeded the other, and 
their history is to a large extent contemporaneous. Printed schemes of 
classification, published in England and abroad, have naturally had a 
large and important part in the history of the classified catalogue. Of 
those in existence at the beginning of the nineteenth century, that of 
De Bure is notable, particularly in view of the fact that the first really 
important classified catalogue published in the British Isles during the 
century, Catalogue of the Library of the Writers to His Majesty's Signet, 
published in Edinburgh in 1805, was modelled on these lines. This 
catalogue was compiled by George Sandy, the librarian, and had an 
alphabetical index of authors and subjects. It attracted a considerable 
amount of contemporary interest, and in all probability directly 
influenced the form of the catalogues next to be mentioned. In 1809 
the Royal Institution issued A Catalogue of the Library of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, methodically arranged, with an alphabetical 
index of authors, by Wm. Harris, London, 8vo. Of this “fifty copies 
only were printed on large paper,” and, we are told, these were both 
“scarce and dear.” Another catalogue following closely on this was 4 
Catalogue of the Library of the Surrey Institution, London, 1812, 8vo. 
The stock of the Institution, extending over the whole range of litera- 
ture, was more or less arranged according to Thos. H. Horne’s 
classification. The catalogue was accompanied by an alphabetical 
index of authors only. A scheme for issuing a much larger catalogue 
was stopped by the death of the Institution in 1823. An example of a 
catalogue arranged alphabetically as to subjects is furnished by Watt’s 
Bibliotheca Britannica, published in 1824. Of course this is not a 
library catalogue, but an index to general literature, yet it is of too 
great importance in the history of the classified catalogue to be passed over. 

In 1827, T. H. Horne, mentioned above, published a Ca/aMgue 
of the Library of Queen’s College, Cambridge, methodically arranged. 
2 vols. 8vo. He had also been commissioned in 1824 to prepare a 
similar catalogue of the printed books in the British Museum, but when 
the work had made considerable progress, it was abandoned in favour 
of the author catalogue. 

In 1835 a scheme of classification, by R. Thomson, E. W. Brayley 
and William Maltby was applied to the Library of the London 
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Institution with the result that there appeared “ 4 Catalogue of the 
Library of the London Institution, systematically classed.” The 
classification consisted chiefly in the taking of big main headings and 
dividing these into the various necessary sub-headings with no particular 
uniformity. This catalogue was spoken of by Edward Edwards as one 
of the best of its kind. 

Towards the middle of the century the interest in Public Libraries 
increased to so great a degree that it culminated in the appointment of 
the Parliamentary Select Committee of 1849 to inquire into the matter 
of Public Libraries and similar institutions. The investigation, largely 
the result of the labours of Ewart and Edwards, brought to light such 
facts as led to the passing of the Public Libraries Acts in 1850. This 
naturally gave great impetus to the establishment of libraries, and 
consequently added importance to the discovery of the form of catalogue 
best suited to popular requirements. The Committee, in their report, 
touched upon this in the following terms. “There is no doubt that 
every library should have a printed catalogue, and that all catalogues 
should (as far as possible) be published for general consultation. In 
this country our libraries are inadequately supplied with printed 
catalogues. Even the catalogue of the University Library at 
Cambridge is not printed. Of all our cathedral libraries, only two 
appear to possess printed catalogues. What may be the best form 
for a catalogue, your Committee do not feel themselves called on 
to decide. ... But, so far as they have enquired it appears to 
your Committee that a catalogue, classified as to subjects, with an 
alphabetical list of authors would be the best.” It is interesting to 
note here that during the progress of the inquiry, the Provost of 
Aberdeen addressed to Mr. Ewart a series of recommendations for the 
improvement of the Scottish “ Kings College Library.” The first of the 
suggestions was “a grant of money for the purpose of preparing and 
publishing a classified catalogue.” It is easily possible to over-estimate 
the importance and effect of this ruling, but it is noteworthy as a 
government recommendation in favour of classified catalogues, and no 
doubt had some effect. The next important date in this history is 1857. 
In this year appeared the C/asstfied Catalogue of the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain, compiled by Benjamin Vincent. This catalogue was 
well indexed and, indeed, was of so perfect a type that Mr. J. D. Brown 
speaks of it as ‘“‘One of the most complete answers to those who in 
earlier times doubted the possibility of producing a satisfactory classed 
catalogue, or dismissed the whole type as ‘logical absurdities.’” The 
scheme on which it is based is good, and noteworthy in the history of 
classification. It consists of the following main classes, and is well 
sub-divided into convenient headings. 1. Theology. 2. Government, 
Politics and Jurisprudence. 3. Sciences and Arts. 4. Literature. 
Geography. 6. History, Mythology, Archzology, and Biography. 
British Geographies, Antiquities, History, and Biography. Of minor 
importance, comparatively, but of interest, is the commencement in the 
same year (1857) of a classed catalogue of the works in British History 
contained in the Signet Library, Edinburgh. This was compiled by 
David Laing. 
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Since this date there has been a tremendous increase in the pro- 
duction of catalogues with the erection of many libraries, but the 
examples do not stand out so clearly asin the earlier days. Very many 
of the libraries springing into existence adopted the “ dictionary ” form, 
notable among these being the Liverpool and Manchester libraries, 
while others adopted simple alphabetical subject catalogues, with or 
without author indexes. About this time, too, Edward’s scheme of 
classification was issued. Manchester adopted this form but there 
appears to have been no classified catalogue compiled on it. About 
1876 the Dewey classification first became known. This was adopted 
by very many libraries, both in the United States and in England, and 
the scheme is responsible for many classified catalogues. Among this 
number, although it did not come into existence until many years 
later, may be noticed the classified card catalogue of the Guildhall 
Library. 

In 1887, Mr. W. Swan Sonnenschein first published his Best Books. 
This is of great importance, in that it introduced a new and valuable 
classification, and presents a systematic catalogue of actual books 
based on the scheme. 


In 1895 appeared also Sonnenschein’s Reader's Guide, on the 
same principle. Second editions of both these volumes appeared in 
1g01, and they are now appearing in a combined edition. The value 
of these catalogues in actual use may very probably have had consider- 
able effect on the adoption of the systematic classified catalogue by 
many modern librarians. Our National Library, the British Museum, 
has no complete classified catalogue, but in 1886 was commenced Mr. 
Fortescue’s alphabetical subject index of books added since 1880. 
Since that time the index has been kept up to date by further 
publications in 1891 and 1897, and the first two of these were incor- 
porated in the three volume index which apneared in 1902. Further 
volumes appeared in 1905 and 1911, and it is proposed to publish the 
index at five-yearly periods and incorporate them for each period of 
twenty years. 

It is impossible to enumerate the many modern libraries which 
now have classified catalogues either printed in card or sheaf form. 
The old order of the author catalogue only, is rapidly passing away, and 
many adherents to the systematic classified form are coming from the 
ranks of those librarians who once thought the alphabetical the alpha 
and omega of all catalogues. The attacks of men like De Morgan and 
Jevons upon the classified catalogue were from the point of view of the 
specialists, and are therefore not of general application, or indeed of 
any particular value. ‘The ordinary Public Library cannot specialize to 
any extent, and can rarely cater for the specialist. The various 
controversies regarding the classified catalogue could not be included 
in this brief sketch. They are of considerable importance, however, 
and are interesting enough to repay anyone who cares to pursue still 
further this examination of the development of modern cataloguing 
practice. 
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REVIEWS. 


oo 90 


BOOKS AS BOOKS. 

Book-lovers of all sorts and conditions cannot but be grateful to Mr. 
R. M. Leonard for his Book-/overs Anthology (1911 : Oxford University 
Press, Mr. H. Frowde; price 2s.). The testimony of something 
over two hundred writers regarding books is gathered in this pleasant 
volume ; and with Mr. Leonard’s selection we have no fault to find. 
He has performed his task with a catholicity of taste that is admirable, 
and few will find that their favourite morsels of book-lore have been 
overlooked—a test from which but few anthologies emerge with credit. 
Books and book-making are regarded from almost every conceivable 
point of view, and the result is a veritable cinematograph tour through 
bookland. Ireland’s Eachiridion nas long been the great treasury of 
bookish thoughts; but we think that the present collection is even 
more companionable and readable, and a source of even greater 
inspiration and consolation. 


MANSIE WAUCH. 

Messrs. Foulis are earning the gratitude of all lovers of tasteful 
books, by their editions of the famous Scots classics. The latest 
volume, D. M. Moir’s humorous Life of Mansie Wauch, tailor in 
Datkeith (1911; Messrs. T. N. Foulis; price 5s. net), is a pleasing 
addition to the series. It is beautifully printed and produced, and is 
illustrated in colour by C. Martin Hardie, who has successfully caught 
the spirit of the narrative. The book is as substantial as it is tasteful, 
and can be recommended as the best edition for either private shelves 
or for the hard usage of a Public Library. 


BADMINTON. 

There is a great scarcity of games of an energetic nature at all 
comparable to those available in the summer, and it is only recently that 
Badminton has been coming into its own as the king of indoor games. 
There are now a number of clubs in existence, and their number is 
rapidly increasing, and this makes Mr. S. M. Massey’s Badminton (1911 ; 
Messrs. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. ; price 2s. net) a timely and useful book. In 
addition, this is the first text-book on the game. The history of the 
game, and its chief records are outlined, and then the author proceeds 
to give hints and rules for the various strokes, and methods of play. 
Sections on tournaments, clubs, the rules of the game, etc., complete a 
handy guide. The photographs of players are of great use in forming 
a conception of the methods described. 
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MISSIONS. 


The first number of a new periodical entitled the /n/ernational 
Review of Missions (Quarterly, price 2s. 6d. net) has recently issued 
from the Oxford University Press. Its publication is the outcome of 
the World Missionary Conference, held at Edinburgh, 1910. A contin- 
uation committee was appointed to carry forward the work and to 
perpetuate the spirit of the conference, and among other activities it 
was decided to establish this ‘‘ Review.” The contents of the first 
number include the “ Impressions of a Traveller among Non-Christian 
Races,” by the Rt. Hon. James Bryce ; “The Growth of the Church in 
the Mission Field,” by Dr. Joh. Warneck; ‘The Vital Forces of 
Christianity and Islam,” by W. H. T. Gairdner ; and articles on “ The 
Special Preparation of Missionaries’’ and the influence of Christianity 
in the East. Appended are reviews of books, notes on recent 
periodicals, and a bibliography, which form a valuable guide to 
missionary literature. “The primary purpose of the ‘ Review’ is to 
further the serious study of the facts and problems of missionary work 
among non-Christian peoples,” and it will especially appeal to the 
missionary thinker and worker. At the same time the “ Review” 
should do much towards dispelling the ignorance regarding foreign 
missions which exists among the more, as well as the less, educated 


classes. 


COMTE. 

A useful reprint of a number of essays which have interest for 
students of classification appears as Early essays on social philosophy, 
translated from the French of Auguste Comte, by Henry Dix Hutton. 
London: G. Routledge & Sons, Ltd. n.d.[1g11]. Price 1s. This has 
additional notes and an introduction by Frederic Harrison. The third 
and fourth essays will be found valuable by all who are studying 
classification, as they give an epitome of Comte’s law of the three states, 
otherwise the development of knowledge through its fictitious (Theo- 
logical) stage, its transitional (Metaphysical) stage, to its final, the 
Positive or Scientific stage. It also gives Comte’s classification of the 
sciences, which was attacked, not altogether successfully, by Herbert 
Spencer. 


MORE EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 

The Gladiators, by J. G. Whyte-Melville [1911]. Price 1s. net. 
A Literary and historical atlas of America, by }.G. Bartholomew [1911] 
Price 1s. net. London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 

The former is a nicely printed edition of Whyte-Melville’s tale of 
ancient Rome and Judea, and it is remarkable how fresh it reads, and 
how full it is of the modern spirit of historical romance, considering it 
was first issued in 1863. Dr. Bartholomew’s atlas and gazetteer does for 
America what his previous one did for Europe. It contains a series of 
historical and physical maps and plans, including some of battles and 
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districts associated with authors and their works ; a survey of the 
coinage ; statistical diagrams ; and a gazetteer of towns and places in 
North and South America having a literary and historic interest. ‘The 
book is valuable and interesting from every point of view and is an 
indispensable library tool. 


STEVENSON. 

Messrs. Methuen & Co., Ltd., have issued an abridged edition of 
Graham Balfour’s Zhe Life of Robert Louis Stevenson |1911},at the 
modest price of one shilling net. Since 1go01 this book has gone 
through seven editions, some of them in two volumes, and it looks as if 
it would take a place on the shelf of great biographies written by 
Scotsmen, beside Boswell’s Johnson, Lockhart’s Scof¢ and Burns, 
Cockburn’s Memoria/s, and other works of the same kind. The only 
fault we can find with the abridgment is that nearly half the book is 
given up to Stevenson’s Pacific and Samoan life, which seems rather 
out of proportion. 


POLIDORI. 


Dr. Polidori, the friend of Byron, the Shelleys and others has had 

his memory revived for the present generation by the publication of 

The Diary of Dr. John William Polidori, 1816, relating to Byron, 

Shelley, etc. Edited and elucidated by William Michael Rossetti. 

London: Elkin Mathews, 1911; price 4s. 6d. net. Polidori was 

Byron’s travelling physician and one of the parties to the ghost-story 

writing competition towards which Byron contributed a fragment 

entitled Zhe Vampyre, and Polidori a more complete tale with the 

same title. The event of this trial of skill was Mrs. Shelley’s (Mary 

Godwin) Frankenstein, which became a literary classic. Although 

rather slight in substance, this Diary is a useful contribution to English 
literary history and should find a place in every Public Library. 


SPANISH FICTION. 


From Mr. B. Herder, the publisher of Freiburg, St. Louis and 
London, has been received a translation of Luis Coloma’s celebrated 
Spanish novel A 7rue hidalgo, translated from the Spanish novel “‘ Boy,” 
by Harold Binns, 1911 ; price 5s. This is a powerful tale of modern 
Spanish aristocratic life, in which the nobility, politics, religion and 
intrigue of Spanish society are ably and realistically portrayed. 





ABERDEENSHIRE. 
To the “Cambridge County Geographies,” Mr. Alexander Mackie 
has contributed Aberdeenshire, with maps, diagrams and illustrations, 
Cambridge University Press, 1911; price 1s. Like other volumes in 
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this interesting series, Aberdeenshire contains much both to amuse and 
instruct, and Mr. Mackie has neglected nothing of supreme interest in 
his description of one of the most important counties in the country. 
Is it not true that in proportion to its population, Aberdeen has produced 
more men of genius than any other town, save Edinburgh, in the 
United Kingdom ? 


THE SCOTTISH PEOPLE. 

The history of Scotland and the Scottish people has been told 
frequently and in many manners. Modern research, however, is 
perpetually at work elucidating mysteries and clearing up difficulties ; 
and, incidentally, rendering necessary the production of new histories. 
Dr. Donald Macmillan’s Short Hi: tory of the Scottish People (1911, 8vo, 
pp- 504; Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton; price ros. 6d. net), can be 
welcomed as a scholarly work, representing modern views. There are 
at present two classes of histories of Scotland, the one composed of 
lengthy works in a number of volumes, such as those of Burton, Mr. 
Hume Brown and Mr. Andrew Lang ; the other consisting of school 
text-books. Between these two classes there is room for the ordinary 
reader who is beyond the school history, but has no inclination for the 
large, detailed works. On this ground Mr. Macmillan’s book is, 
therefore, doubly welcome. He has devoted a great deal of attention 
to the social life of the people, and his researches lighten the picture of 
the country in a manner that will be appreciated by both students and 
ordinary readers. While the limits of the volume necessitate a rapid 
narrative with little controversial matter, yet the result is no dry cata- 
logue of events. We are glad to recommend this book for an honourable 
place on the shelf. 


MODERN MARVELS. 

A good example of the book describing in a popular fashion the 
wonderful inventions and advances of the present age is Mr. Charles J. 
L. Clarke’s Boy’s book of modern marvels (1911; 8vo, pp. 228, 105 illus. 
Messrs. Grant Richards, Ltd.; price 6s.). The style is suitable 
for the older child or the grown-up. The marvels of electricity in its 
various applications, engineering, newspaper printing, the Assouan 
Dam, lighthouses, Dover Harbour, the Tower Bridge, and ‘the 
greatest city of the world,” are all described in a pleasant conversational 
manner. The photographic illustrations add greatly to the interest of 
the book. 
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THE CARD CATALOGUE. 


By W. C. Berwick Savers avd JAMES TD. STEWART. 


CARD CATALOGUE FITTINGS AND MECHANISM. 


6. l cannot be urged too strongly that all the appurtenances of the 
Card Catalogue are of a special nature, and should only be 


purchased from firms specializing in their production. 
is true of cards, so is it equally true of the card cabinet which is the 


recepla le for tl 


heir arrangement and display. Such cabinets 


not be obtained from local or ordinary cabinet making firms, however 


good, as many of the fittings are patents only supplied by specialist 


} ] 


makers, and local cabinets are almost certain to fail in one 


the essentials of a gocd cabinet hese essentials may 


stated as compactness, expansibility, light running drawers of such 


perfection of fit that light and dust are absolutely 


exactness in height of cabinet, and interior dimensions of drawers. 


‘ 


7. The shape of the cabinet will depend upon space, but a 


horizontal cabinet the upper drawer of which is not above the line of 





sight of the average man, and the lower drawer of which 


reached without stooping, is distinctly to be preferred to a vertical 
4 ' 


yattern. Thus the top drawer of the ideal cabinet will not be 
" - t . 
than five feet six inches high, and the lower drawers not lower than two 


feet six inches from the ground. 


8. Cabinets take a variety of forms and are made of 


materials. The most recent form, and one to be commended because 


of its fire-proof qualities, is the steel cabinet which is now coming into 


favour, ‘The only objection to it is its extra weight ; a cabinet 
is for public use should not have heavy drawers. The more generally 
used cabinet is of wood (Fig. I.). Cheap cabinets of deal covered with 


cloth may be obtained, but we do not recommend 
deteriorate, and inferior materials eventuate in inferior 


consequent lack of light—and dust-—excluding qualities. 
} } 


cabinets of other cheap woods such as pine and deal should be avoidec 


Real economy dictates that the cabinet should be of 


, l] } ] +} ’ ] 
possible wood: and those made of mahogany, oak or 


proved entirely satisfactory. But even in these the quatity of the 
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should be ascertained and thoroughly seasoned materials should be 
insisted upon. ‘This is especially necessary in regard to oak, which is 
only too often worked into cabinets in an unseasoned state, and gaps 








Fig. 1.—Ordinary Nine Tray Cabinet 


and flaws appear in the wood as the drying process proceeds. To avoid 
such results, the card cabinet, while it should be placed in a good 
light, should be located out of the direct rays of the sun. 


g- ‘The probable expansion of the collection the catalogue is to 
index will dictate the initial size of the cabinet, but a few factors may 
be useful. ‘The capacity of the standard card catalogue drawer is 800 


medium grade cards, approximately, or roughly twelve drawers are 
required for every 10,000 cards. An average of three cards may be 
allocated to each book. With these factors it should not be difficult to 
estimate the cabinet capacity required. <A later section gives particulars 
of the cost of cabinets. 


10. This probability of expansion has been anticipated by the 
manufacturers. Cabinets of almost every variety may be bought on 
the “unit” principle ; that is to say, one drawer at a time. ‘There are, 
of course, complete cabinets of one drawer only, as there are cabinets 
of two, three, or any number of drawers, but the unit principle provides 
a means of adding drawers to the cabinet as required on the same plan 
as the well-known Globe-Wernicke book cases Base, top and cornice 
are obtained in seperate pieces and the cabinet is complete from the 
outset. Each drawer of the cabinet fits any other drawer, and the unit 
is provided with heavy interlocking cleats and an invisible lever lock 
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which can be manipulated by pressure from the thumb. It is claimed 
that such a cabinet ts as rigid as the cabinet built in one piece. This 
is an important point, as a shaky cabinet is to be avoided. The 
advantages of a unit systein are several. The space taken up by a 


large cabinet when the collection is small is economised, drawers may 
be added with the growth of the catalogue, and the cabinet may 
assume a horizontal or vertical shape as desired, and will permit of 
various rearrangements. 

11. The simplest cabinet is that built in one piece and large 
enough within its limits to admit of the probable expansion of the 
collection. Such cabinets have been improved considerably of recent 
years and are now admirable pieces of furniture. The outer frame of 
the modern cabinet is of one-inch material worked down to three 
quarters of an inch, and the vertical divisions separating the tiers are of! 
the same thickness. The back of the cabinet is usually thickly 
panelled. Cornices or other elaborations are added to cabinets as 


taste may dictate. There are no horizontal shelf divisions in the 
cabinet. These are formed by the faces of the drawers which are 
fitted into one another with great nicety. ‘The drawers themselves run 


on two thin strips of wood, and there is a second strip of wood on the 
right hand side of the wall horizontal to the runner-strip, the purpose 
of which is to prevent the drawer tilting when being drawn out for use. 
Some cabinets are furnished with runners or extension sides which 
come out as the drawer is withdrawn and form another support for it. 
It is obvious that any strain on the drawer should be minimised as 
much as possible in order to preserve its fit into the cabinet. 


12. So much for the general outline of the cabinet; it is desirable 
to consider the details. Cabinets may be bought in which two o1 
three compartments side by side form the unit of a drawer; these have 
the advantage of making a conspectus of a larger section of the 
catalogue possible at a glance; but this is more than balanced by the 
great weight of the drawers. We are therefore of opinion that there 
should be only one compartment in each drawer, with a capacity, as 
indicated above, of approximately 800 medium grade cards. ‘This 
opinion is becoming general, and all the latest cabinets are upon this 
principle. 

13. The average catalogue drawer is 164 inches long and 5 inches 
wide {inside measurements) and it is necessary that the dimensions 
should be exact and the wood finished absolutely smooth as the 
slightest friction in the drawer will complicate the use of the cards. 
The majority of drawers have sides about 2 inches in height or two 
thirds of the height of the card. This permits the cards to project one 
inch in order to allow them to be manipulated from the sides—the 
orthodox method. ‘To increase this facility sideless drawers have been 
designed, and they have the added advantage of being lighter. The 
average sideless drawer (Fig. 2) is merely a flat piece of wood with 
horizontal strips of wood on each side to hold the cards into position. 
Where the cabinet will be submitted to much use, the drawers with 
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sides may be chosen, although the sideless drawer is quite satisfactory 
for all average purposes. A slit is made in the centre of the bottom of 


the drawer to permit the movement of the small rod which anchors the 


back strut. It has also the doubtful advantage oi permitting any dust 


fomalic Drawer ‘0p 
S on apsef 





“cards & saves weer 
om Quges 


Fig. 2.—Sideless Tray. 


which may have inadvertently entered the drawer to drop through into 
the next drawer. This dust question, however, with a properly-fitted 
cabinet is practically a negligible matter. The back strut is an angular 
block which presents to the front of the drawer a face cut at an angle of 
fifteen degrees as shown in the illustration (Fig, 3). It is held in 
position usually by a rod running vertically through its centre which 
passes through the slit in the drawer and is bottomed by a piece of metal 
which runs smoothly in a groove on the under part of the slit. It is 
made rigid in various ways: a screw which bolts it tightly to the bottom 
of the drawer, and a spring at either side of the block, are two common 
methods. ‘The former is the better, as the spring held block can be 
moved too easily by unauthorised persons and the springs rarely retain 
their strength, while the screw can be manipulated by a key in the 


posse ssion of the staff. 


14. ‘The cards are held in position in various ways. In Chapter I 
we showed that the outstanding feature in the development of the card 
catalogue was the many devices designed to hold the cards in place. 
Wires, bars, &c., have now been generally displaced by a metal rod 
usually brass—running through a punched hole in the bottom centre of 
the card. The device is simple, but much ingenuity has been applied 
to it, and the rod takes a number of forms. ‘The simplest rod is round 
and has a screw at the end which fits into the face of the drawer. A 
knob at the end serves the double purpose of handle to the drawer and 
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turn to the screw, asshown. ‘The objection to this form is that the rod 
can be withdrawn by unauthorised persons, a proceeding of which some 
mischievously minded people are capable, and which might lead to dire 





Fig. 3.- Back Strut 


results. One design minimises this danger by locking a screw through 
the back strut on to the rod and so preventing its withdrawal. Several 
rods are duplex or folding rods (See Fig. 2.), made to open in a horizontal 
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Fig. 4.—Punchings for various kinds of rods 
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or vertically elongated slot in order to secure the cards, but may be 
closed very simply to permit of the withdrawal of the card through a 
slot running from the punched hole to the bottom of the card. ‘The 
accompanying illustration (Fig. 4.) gives the various forms of holes and 
slots. Some care should be exercised in the use of the two last forms, 
as the cards are liable to be insecure. ‘Their convenience is that the 
cards may be withdrawn without the withdrawal of the rod, a very 
doubtful advantage. 

15. Drawers are fitted with automatic catches of various kinds to 
prevent their sudden withdrawal from the cabinet. The commonest 
form is a little metal lever fixed on the left hand wall of the drawer. 





Fig. 5.—Automatic Tra, Ste; 


linis is thrust upwards by the projecting back of the drawer as it is pushed 
into the cabinet, and immediately falls into position to catch this 
projecting back when the drawer is pulled out. The lever may be 


lifted by the thumb to permit of the drawer being withdrawn. 


16. Each drawer ts fitted with a handle. A horizontal handle was 
formerly much in use but the present day handle forms a part of the 
label-holder which is fixed to each drawer. The label-holder is the 
usual brass slot into which the label is slipped. ‘The bottom of the 
holder is extended outward and downward to form the handle. Figure 1. 
makes the shape clear. 


17. In addition to the label-holders it is sometimes desirable to 
number the drawers. Small circular ivory labels, counter sunk, are as 


neat a method as any of securing the result. 
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18. We said there were no horizontal shelf divisions in the most 
modern cabinets built in one piece. Although this is true so far as 
cabinets up to thirty drawers are concerned, it is usual in cabinets of 
larger capacity to have a sliding shelf in the centre which may be 
pushed into the cabinet when not required, but which may be pulled 
out to form a table to hold the drawers it may be necessary 
to withdraw from the cabinet during consultation. <A similar shelf 
or table space should be fitted to the bottom of every cabinet. In 
general a rigid table or shelf is better for the latter purpose than one 
that slides in and out of the cabinet, or one that folds downward. The 
convenience of this shelf is known to all users of the card catalogue, as 
it is constantly necessary to take the drawers out of the cabinet to make 
lengthy consultations or to insert or re-arrange cards. 


19. The makers of cabinets usually furnish them with a base. 
Sometimes this is only a plinth raising the first drawer merely a few 
inches from the ground. But the position of the cabinet presupposed 
by such an arrangement is quite unsuitable for library purposes, and to 
secure the height recommended in section 7, catalogue bases at least 
2 feet 6 inches from the ground are manufactured. ‘These usually take 
the form of a horizontal counter, and the shelf, recommended in the 
preceding section, is merely an extension of the top. The base 
may be fitted with shelves to accommodate books which are aids to 
users of the catalogue, as we shall explain more fully later on; or, 
sometimes, they are fitted with cupboards. 


(Zo be continued ) 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


ACCORDING to the /wéddishers’ Circu/ar the number of books recorded 
as having been published during the past year is 10,914, an increase of 
110 on the total for 1910. I'his is the hig! est total ever recorded for 
a year’s publishing in the United Kingdom. An interesting analytical 


table shows that the number of books published each month varied 


from 673 in June (the Coronation month) to 1,527 (a record) in 

October The following are the totals for the last eleven years :— 
Year New Books New Editions Total 
19OI 4.955 1,059 6,044 
1go2 5,539 1,542 753951 
1903 6,699 1,032 8,351 
1904 6,456 1,875 8,334 
1905 6,517 1,435 8,252 
1go0 6,985 1.6018 8,603 
1907 7,70! 2,213 9,914 
1g08 7,512 2,309 9,521 
1909 $,446 2,279 10,725 
1910 8,408 2.336 10,504 
Igtl 8,530 2,354 10,914 


hese figures serve to emphasize the difficulties of the librarian in the 
work of book selection. 

FOLLOWING upon the suggestion of the City Librarian of Glasgow to 
transfer Stirling’s Library to the Corporation, the Libraries Committee 
recommend that the Corporation enter into an agreement with the 
Directors of Stirling’s Library on the following conditions :—(1) The 
buildings, books, and entire property of the library to be transferred to 
the Corporation of Glasgow, who are to assume responsibility for all 
liabilities of this library as at the date of transference, the Corporation 
from and after such transference to perpetuate the name of Walter 
Stirling by maintaining the library permanently as a Free Public Library 
under the name of Stirling’s Library; (2) the collection of books at 
library to be kept intact as far as practicable ; 


present constituting th 
a central Free Lending and 


(3) Stirling’s Library to be constituted 
Reference Library, housed either in the present building or wherever 
else in the centre of the city the Corporation may fix ; (4) the members 
he staff at Stirling’s Library at the time of this agreement coming 


ot the al 
ito force to be taken into the service of the Corporation Libraries 


Department at salaries not less than they are then receiving; (5) the 
of existing life members and congregational subscribers to be 


privileges 
them the right to borrow books from the library 


sale uarded by giving 


to the same extent and in the same manner as at present. 
fur Norwich Public Library has been enriched by a donation of 


valuable local manuscripts from Mr. Walter Rye, a co-opted member ot! 


the Libraries Committee. 
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THE Hove Education Committee have rejected a proposal of the 
Public Library Committee that the former body should contribute the 
sum of £20 per annum towards the formation and maintenance of a 
Juvenile Department of the Public Library. Instead, it is proposed to 
reorganise and make interchangeable the libraries of the several 
schools. 

A MOVEMENT is being made in Margate to ascertain the general feeling 
of the ratepayers as to the desirability of a Public Library for the town. 
It seems singular that a progressive sea-side town like Margate should 
have delayed this question so long. 

THE Trustees of the British Museum have presented to the Woolwich 
Public Libraries more than a hundred volumes consisting of large 
illustrated monographs, illustrated catalogue of books and specimens of 
art and science, guides to the various departments of the museum, 
facsimiles of documents and autographs, and autotype reproductions of 
engravings, manuscripts, and public documents. Many of these series 
are still in process of publication, and later volumes will no doubt be 
contributed as they appear. One of the handsomest folio volumes is 
the famous Book of the Dead, edited by Dr. Wallis Budge, containing 
facsimiles of papyri and hieroglyphics from ancient Egypt. This book 
will be on view at the Woolwich Reference Library, and afterwards at 
the Eltham and Plumstead Libraries. 


SoME interesting information is given in the report of the special sub- 
committee appointed by the Edinburgh library committee to enquire 
into the decline in public reading as shown in the statistics. It is stated 
that the use made of the books in the reference department has 
steadily increased, and that the decline in 1908 in the recorded issue is 
attributable to the change made when the quick reference books 
(encyclopedias, dictionaries, &c.) were placed on open shelves, no 
record being kept of the subsequent issue of such books. Turning to 
the library statistics of home reading, the highest level was attained in 
1906, when the central and branch lending libraries showed a total 
issue Of 944,235 books; in 1910 the issue had fallen to 837,961, and 
the year 1911 promises to show some decline on that figure. A salient 
point is the decline in the reading of fiction (which is not peculiar to 
Edinburgh) from 599,530 issues in 1906 to §35,253 in 1910. Most of 
the other classes show decreases, but that of science and art has 
increased from 39,656 issues in 1906 to 42,120 in 1910. ‘The com- 
mittee, after careful consideration of the statistics, which they submit 
in an appendix, believe that these are not sufficiently decisive, and are 
gathered from too brief a period to justify them in suggesting any 
change of policy to the library committee. Besides, although the 
reading has declined, the number of those who have taken out tickets 
during the last three years is actually larger than in the former period 
which included 1906. This proves that the libraries are favourably 
known to the citizens, and kept in mind by them. Probably, the truth 
is that there is an actual reduction in the number of the younger citizens 
who are the natural patrons of the library, and that besides in tie 
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meantime their attention is taken up with other pursuits rather than 
with reading. The committee also believe that the enormous production 
of cheap and attractive editions of good literature has affected the issue 
of the lending libraries. 

It is suggested that the present policy of the library committee 
should be further developed on the lines of increasing and keeping 
up-to-date the stock of books bearing on the sciences and arts, and 
establishing a children’s room in each of the libraries as opportunity 
shall occur. 


Mormonism formed the subject of an animated discussion at a meeting 
of the Glasgow city council recently. The libraries committee recom- 
mended the acceptance of an offer of Mormon literature for Springburn 
Public Library, but after considerable discussion the recommendation 
was disapproved. 


Tue General Purposes Committee of the Poplar Borough Council has 
transferred to the care of the libraries committee two interesting 
constables’ staves, formerly in use by the Constable for the Hamlet of 
Poplar and Blackwall, and the Parish of All Saints’, Poplar. 


Mr. J. Prerpont Morcan has presented to the Guildhall Library three 
more volumes, in an edition de luxe, of Zhe History of the North 
imerican Indtans. ‘The entire work, when completed, will consist of 
twenty volumes. 
We are pleased to notice that the Council of the Library Association 1s 
at last taking some action in the matter of refuting the many erroneous 
statements regarding Public Libraries which have of late appeared in 
print. We have from time to time drawn attention to the circulation 
of misleading statements which are calculated to bring discredit on the 
Public Library cause. Whether such statements are written through 
ignorance or with intent makes very little difference to the amount of 
harm which may result. Under the heading of “ Current Views ” in 
the December issue of the Zisrary Association Record, it is stated that 
the Council of the L.A. has asked “a few public librarians to be a kind 
of watch committee to whom (a) any librarian or other person interested 
may communicate about any matter injurious to the welfare of Public 
Libraries of which he may have special cognizance ; (6) who will also 
themselves communicate with any librarian or committee, whom they 
may think can best deal with any particular case that may arise, or 
(c) this special committee will itself promptly, and with the authority of 
the Association behind it, address the press and public directly in 
refutation of any such unfair and injurious statements.” 


TurRouGH the foresight and munificence of His Highness Maharaja 
Sayaji Rao Gaekwar, a central library is shortly to be established in the 
State of Baroda. The scheme has been drawn up by Mr. W. A. 
Borden, who left the United States about eighteen months ago to take 
up the position of Director of the state libraries of Baroda. 


THe Manchester reference library has been removed from the old 
building in King Street, to temporary premises in Piccadilly. 
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In the Builder of the 15th ult., the principal designs and plans 
submitted in the recent competition for the Manchester Library and 
Art Gallery are illustrated and described. 

Dr. CARNEGIE has promised a grant of £1,500 for the erection of a 
Public Library in the town of Listowel, Co. Kerry. 

THE Walthamstow Library Committee have accepted an offer from 
Mr. A. Herman Louis of a loan collection of paintings for exhibition 
in the lecture hall of the central library. 

A set of parochial books has recently been presented to the Guildhall 
library by the Vestry of the United parishes of St. Anne and St. Agnes 
with St. John Zachary. 

THE new central building of the Public Library of St. Louis was 
opened on Saturday, January 6th. 

THE Corporation of Belfast has given a site in the Botanic Gardens 
Park for an art gallery and museum. 

On January 7th Mr. John Ballinger delivered a lecture on “ The 
National Library of Wales” to the members of the Liverpool Welsh 
National Society. 

THE extension of the Horniman Museum, comprising a lecture hall and 
a new library, the gift of Mr. Emslie J. Horniman, the son of the donor 
of the museum, will be opened by Sir Archibald Geikie, K.C.B, President 
of the Royal Society, on Saturday, January 27th. 

CONSENT has been obtained by the Bexley Urban District Council to 
borrow #400 for the erection of a library building. The proposed 
building is to be placed at the corner of Victoria and Bourne Roads. 
THE new Public Library for Clydebank, for which Dr. Carnegie has 
subscribed £10,000, will be under construction early in the year. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

AUCKLAND City Council are providing for a branch library in addition 
to the Central Library and Leys Institute. 
WELLINGTON Library Committee are endeavouring to co-operate with 
the school committees in regard to juvenile libraries. 
Dunepin City Council are adding two rooms to the present building, 
providing juvenile reading room, lending library, and a room for 
special collections. 
THE librarians and others interested in library work have held two 
interesting Conferences, and the third one is to be held in Wellington 
next Easter. 

PERSONAL. 
Mr. ARTHUR J. HAWKES, senior assistant in the reference department 
of the Leeds Public Libraries, has been appointed a senior assistant in 
the National Library of Wales. 
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The Manchester Libraries Committee have terminated the appointment 
of Mr. Lawrence Dillon, superintendent of branch libraries, as the 
result of a charge of criminal libel brought against him. 

Mr. ELLioT JACKSON, an ex-inspector of the Roxburghshire Constabu- 
lary, has been appointed librarian and custodian of the Kelso Public 
Library, in succession to Mr. J. L. Hilson, resigned. 

Miss MARGARET McNag, teacher of science and English, Collegiate 
School, Celbridge, Co. Kildare, has been appointed assistant librarian 
of Rathmines, Co. Dublin. 

Mrs. Mary A. Cronan, has been appointed official story-teller for 
children in the Boston (U.S.A.) Public Library. 

Mr. CHARLES NEALE has been appointed librarian of Buxton. 

THERE is a proposal before the Glasgow City Council that Mr. F. T. 
Barrett, the well-known city librarian, should retire on a superannuation 
allowance. In the meantime Mr. R. Adams has been appointed 
assistant city librarian. 

Mr. JAMES ORMEROD, librarian of the Public Library, Gainsborough, 
has been appointed librarian of the Public Library, Farnworth, Bolton. 


THE death is announced of Mr. John Taylor, public librarian of Douglas, 
Isle of Man. He was appointed librarian nearly twenty years ago, and 
prior to his appointment was a schoolmaster in Douglas. He was held 
in great respect by all sections of the Manx community. He was sixty- 
four years of age, and was a native of Liverpool. 


Dr. WiLL1AM HAMMOND has been appointed Grand Librarian to the 
Freemasons in succession to Henry Sadler, deceased. - Dr. Hammond 
is a cultured student of Masonic literature and jurisprudence, and an 
archeologist of no mean order. 


FRANS GITTENS. 
THosE librarians who have had the pleasure of meeting Frans Gittens, 
the city librarian of Antwerp, will be sorry to hear that he died last June 
after a brief illness. He was not particularly robust when the Inter- 
national Library Congress took place at Brussels in 1910, but was 
present at most of the official meetings and at the more genial re-unions 
at “Old Dusseldorf ” and elsewhere. His father was a Hampshire 
man who had ambitions for a seafaring life and went asa sailor to 
Antwerp, where he found himself stranded for lack of money. He 
wrote to his father in Hampshire asking for money to take him home, 
but was refused on the plea that he was probably better off where he 
was. After some time he started as a baker on his own account, and 
electrified the people of Antwerp by keeping decorated windows in 
which all kinds of fancy-bread was displayed. This was a great novelty 
in Belgium. and the notion caught on. His son Frans was born 
at Antwerp in 1842, and after a variety of experiences, chiefly 
commercial, became city librarian in 1903. He was an ardent 
supporter of the new Flemish movement in Belgium, and wrote a 
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number of plays which were produced in Antwerp. Some of these were 
De Geuzen, De Bankier van Keiser Karel, Jane Shore, Parisina, and 
De Maire von Antwerpen. His tastes were very artistic and his private 
house in the Rue des Récollets was full of pictures and all kinds of 
curios. Latterly he was greatly interested in trying to get the Belgian 
Public Libraries re-modelled on English lines, and managed to arouse 
a considerable amount of interest in professional circles in Antwerp 
and Brussels. Mr. Gittens has been succeeded by Mr. Emmanual 
de Bom, sub-librarian, who is a man of great culture and ability and 
editor of Zijdschrift voor Boek- en Bibliotheekwesen. 


>< 
LIBRARY HUMOUR. 


Edited by MANOR G. NorTH. 
000 


“HERE is much in library administration which is prosaic in 
‘| character, but the monotony of receiving and distributing books, 
classifying, cataloguing and kindred duties, is occasionally 
relieved by the spontaneous humour of some of the people who 
frequent the library. The Public Library is not, as a rule, associated 
with laughter; on the contrary, its architecture, furniture, and 
restrictions generally combine to invest it with a mantle of solemnity. 
A little girl on being taken for the first time into the reference room of 
a large Public Library was greatly impressed by her surroundings, and 
awed by the silence which prevailed, and looking up to her mother’s 
face she whispered, ‘‘ Mummy, is this church?” Something of the 
same awe-inspiring spirit must have taken possession of the lady who, 
on coming out of a public reading room, exclaimed: ‘* What a relief ! 
now one can talk !’ 

All readers, however, are not impressed by the solemnity of their 
surroundings, and as many, or more, humorous incidents occur in the 
breaking as in the keeping of the law. On one occasion a man, 
obviously intoxicated, caused a disturbance in the reading room and 
was escorted by the assistant librarian as far as the hall of the library. 
The official, being kindly disposed and a member of the C.E.T.S., 
took advantage of the opportunity to give the offender some good 
straightforward advice. The man apparently listened very attentively 
and then drawled out: “ That’s all ri’ ole chap, come and ’avea 
drink.” The humour in this and similar cases is not unmingled with pathos 

Some years ago a reader in a certain library amused himself with 
a pair of scissors by snipping at his fellow-readers. On a junior 
assistant remonstrating with him he straightway snipped the assistant’s 
fingers, causing blood to flow. ‘The humour of the situation lay in the 
fact that the janitor was off duty at the time, and it fell to the lot of the 
present writer to eject the maniac. 

On another occasion a librarian was called to a man who sat in 
the reading room, muttering audibly, and who refused to keep quiet or 
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leave the premises. The librarian insisted on the man leaving the 
building, and the following remarkable dialogue took place : 


Erstwhile Reader. “Don’t be hard on me because I’ve only got 
one eye.” 

Librarian (noticing the truth of the statement). “I’m sorry, but 
I must ask you to step outside.” 

Reader. ‘‘Vve been a soldier. Don’t be hard on an old soldier.” 

Librarian. “Will you step outside, please ?” 

Reader. “All right. Am I to take the sack, or leave the sack ?” 

Librarian (who sees a canvas sack under table and is now 
convinced of the man’s insanity). ‘“‘ Bring the sack outside by 
all means.” 

Reader. “But I’ve come for my grandfather’s clock.” 
The librarian ultimately pacified the man and persuaded him 
to leave the building without the clock. 


A man strolled into the reading room, sat down, pulled out his 
pipe and lit up for a quiet smoke. He was at once told that this was 
quite contrary to all rules and regulations. He sat quiet for a time but 
finding it rather dull commenced to talk out loud. Again the assistant 
interfered by directing his attention to the “Silence is Requested” 
notice. Goaded beyond endurance, the man sprang up, and Joudly 
exclaimed “ They won’t let you smoke, and they won’t let you talk, but 
I suppose they can’t prevent you from pulling your eye out,” and 
suiting the action to the word, he took out his eye and waved it aloft in 
the air—it was glass. 

Readers, however, often exhibit eccentricity which does not quite 
reach the border-line of insanity. In a large and busy reference library 
it was the custom of one of the regular readers, every time he returned 
a book, to whisper to the assistant his name and address, and the name 
of author and title of the book he was returning. Another reader, an 
elderly lady, took a fancy to a particular assistant, and if he were out of 
sight she would exclaim with a loud voice, “* Where’s my nice young 
man?” The nice young man in question was not too well pleased as he 
was the recipient of much banter from his colleagues ; but when the old 
lady, who was rich in this world’s goods, died, she left him—nothing. 

A borrower was found to be using another person’s ticket. On 
being asked if he had noticed it before said: ‘‘Oh yes, I have always 
had it. I thought that that was the name I had to go under while I 


» 


belonged to the library ! 


Many amusing instances are afforded by the peculiarities of book 
titles. A story is told of a young lady who unblushingly asked an 
assistant librarian for Zzo Xésses. ‘The embarrassment of the gentleman 
was painful to behold until he realised that what was wanted was 
merely one of Hawley Smart’s novels. A poorly-dressed man once 
requisitioned Zen Thousand a Year, and he looked as if he very much 
wanted it. Another borrower asked whether he could see Zhe Znvisible 
Man, while another made the following very impolite request to a lady 
assistant: “ Please extend (re-new) a book Zhou Fool.” 
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Have you Lyall’s Won by Waiting, asked a borrower? The 
assistant went to the shelf and came back with the answer “ No, it’s 
out!” “‘ Oh, well,” was the reply, “ give me any one by Waiting.” 

Mr. A. R. Spofford, in A Book for all Readers, tells the story 
of a young woman who enquired for a novel entitled She combeth not 
her head, but who finally decided to take He cometh not, she said. In 
the same book an incident is noted which occurred in a Wisconsin 
library, where a lady asked for the Life of National Harthorne and the 
Autograph on the Breakfast Table. Somewhat similar is the case of 
the reader mentioned in the Croydon Crank, who enquired for some of 
Dickens’ books, and on being asked whether he desired any particular 
work, replied ‘‘ Yes, Guy Mannering/” Such illiteracies are very 
common, and therefore much of the humour that they create is dimin- 
ished by reason of their triteness. The following requests, however, are 
worth repetition: 

Harry Stotle’s History of Animads (applied for in writing on a 

reference library form). 

Is the scrapegoat (Scapegoat) in? 

I want Kiss auntie (Quésanée) please! 

Is Valentine’s fox ( Valentine Vox) in? 

Where do you keep the books on sickology (Psychology) ? 

Who’s the author of Scott’s Marmion ? 

The illiterate borrower often makes very startling requests. It is 
by no means uncommon for an applicant for a book to ask fora library. 
An applicant for a borrower’s ticket requisitioned a joiner’s form (not 
related in any way to carpentry), while another would-be borrower, on 
being asked whether he required a fiction or non-fiction ticket, replied 
quite seriously, “a conviction.” 

A reader once asked for a book on Early Britain. ‘ Will Church’s 
do,” said the librarian? ‘ No,” replied the borrower, ‘‘general history, 
please!” The tables are turned, however, in the following story told in 
the Croydon Crank, but which we are informed does not otherwise 
concern Croydon. 

Reader. “ Have you the autobiography of Sir Walter Besant?” 

Junior Assistant. “ Who is the author, please ?” 

Overdue books and the payment of fines are often productive of 
humour. A defaulting borrower, doubtless influenced by the brass wire 
grille on the counter of a certain library, once asked: ‘‘ How much 
interest have I to pay on this book?” Another substituted for “ fine” 
the word ‘‘ forfeit,” which, although similar in meaning, is suggestive of 
“biting an inch from the end of a poker,” and “ measuring love-lace,” 
rather than hard cash. But for originality the prize must be awarded to 
the lady who brought forward the brilliant suggestion that as she had 
to expend twopence on tram fares every time she visited the library, 
she should be exempt from the payment of fines. 

Juvenile messengers are often the source of much humour. A 
youngster recently returned a form of membership to a North London 
library with the following explanation : “ Father ain’t filled in this form 
as he don’t know his resurrection (register) number.” Another asked 
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for a nice book of friction for mother (our sympathy is with the poor 
father) while another was responsible for the following dialogue: 
Messenger. ‘ Please I want a nice novel!’ 
Library Assistant. “* Who is it for, a lady or gentleman ?” 
Messenger. ‘‘ Neither.” 
Library Assistant (with astonishment). “ Who is it for, then ?” 
Messenger (curtly). ‘ My mother!” 


A boy once handed to the assistant in charge of a lending library 
a note requisitioning the History of Adam’s Grandfather, the Autobio- 


graphy of Ananias and Sapphira, the Life of the man in the moon and 


other such like titles. “Who sent you?” said the assistant. ‘ My 
brother ” was the reply, “ he’s too busy to come himself.” “ Tell him 
we are sorry the books are not available, but we have taken notes of 
the titles and have put them in his card which he'll get when he calls.” 
The youngster would probably wonder why his brother was _bad- 
tempered after hearing the message. On another occasion a small girl 
asked for a form for mother. The assistant gave the form to the child, 
together with a copy of the rules, at the same time telling the girl that 
the form had to be signed on the back by a ratepayer. The child, 
after a moment’s reflection, enquired “Is it a red pen it has to be 
signed with?” Qwery: Was the child or the assistant’s enunciation at 
fault ? 

The juvenile department provides many humorous incidents. Mr. 
Spofford relates an amusing story of a boy, who, on returning a certain 
juvenile book, remarked: “I don’t want any more of them books. 
The girls is all too holy.” Much less cute was the youngster who 
entered a certain Public Library and approached an assistant and said: 
** Please may I have a form for the library?” “Oh, yes,” was the reply. 
“go down the passage and take the first door on the right.” Within 
the hour the small boy, who believed he had implicitly followed 
instructions, was telling his story to the interested assistant at the 
branch library some two miles away. 

It is customary in most libraries to insist on the youthful 
borrowers having clean hands before being allowed to handle books. 
A boy was recently sent from a London library to wash his hands. He 
went into the street, and in the course of a very short time reappeared, 
wiping his hands on his trousers; he had taken advantage of a 
neighbouring puddle. More pathetic was the case of another small 
boy to whom the same request was made, for, looking at his hands, he 
solemnly remarked to the lady assistant: “ It ain’t no good, Miss, it 
won’t come off.” 


Most of the stories here given illustrate unconscious humour. Let 
us now turn to the conscious humourist. 


A few years ago a certain library building was undergoing a 
thorough cleaning at the hands of the painters, and among the 
librarian’s correspondence at the time was the following poetical 
effusion : 
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An intellectual centre : 
Pagan or Apostolic, 

Ought not to need a Mentor 
To warn from risk of colic. 


When of paint the air is full, 
The precaution shouldn’t fail, 
(Which everywhere should be the rule) 
To have water in a pail. 


Placed in passages and rooms, 
And floating therein straw, 

T’ absorb the noxious fumes, 
And follow Hygeia’s law. 


P.S. If at your weathercock you look 
(Accept the notice please), 
You'll see it Nature seems to mock ; 
It’s out forty-five degrees. . 


And up to the present time the librarian has not decided whether 
his anonymous correspondent was right or wrong in his statement 
regarding the weathercock. 

In a reference library a reader filled in a form for Calvin’s 
Commentary on Job. It is an old book rarely asked for, and is kept in 
an out-of-the-way corner of the building. Some time elapsed before 
the assistant appeared with the book ; meanwhile the chief assistant, 
noticing the man at the counter, asked him what he wanted. “I’m 
waiting fora commentary on /oé, but the fellow appears to have a jod 
in getting it,” was the reply. 

The following letter is typical of many received by librarians, but 
the phraseology is original : 

DEAR SiR, 

I regret to report an accident to Library Book 
No. 43,693. Our dog has unfortunately developed a 
taste for learning and digested a few of the leaves. Will 
you kindly let me know the cost of same, and oblige, 


Yours faithfully, 





“ Half the books in this library are not worth reading” said a 
disagreeable, hypercritical novel-satiated woman. ‘Read the other 
half, then ” advised a bystander. 

In the suggestion box of a library, the staff of which is mainly 
composed of members of the gentler sex, the following modest proposal 
was placed: “That, as a special favour, a grateful borrower might be 
allowed to kiss all the members of the staff.” The suggestion was 
declined. Query: Did “ grateful borrower” enclose his photograph ? 


? 
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LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 
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Aberdeen University. Subject Catalogue of the Phillips Library of 
pharmacology and therapeutics (.615). 1911. 8vo. pp. 22+240. 

This library was founded in memory of Dr. C. D. F. Phillips by 
his widow, and consists of books presented by Mrs. Phillips incorporated 
with books on cognate subjects in certain collections previously in the 
library of Marischal College. In his introduction, Mr. P. J. Anderson 
gives a list of the works of Dr. Phillips, and then describes the arrange- 
ment of the catalogue. The entries are classified according to the 
Dewey scheme, and author and subject indexes are supplied. Entries 
are very full as regards titles, but the only other information given 
consists of place of publication and date. Mr. Anderson has produced 
a clearly arranged and useful catalogue of an interesting collection. 
Bodleian Library. Staff-Kalendar, 1912 ; Supplement to the Staff- 

Kalendar,1g12. 44” x 23”. About 450 pages. Oxford University 
Press. 

The new Bodley kalendar retains all the features of previous 
editions, and is an interesting glimpse into the work of a great library. 
The only addition of importance is a table of “ Permanent daily 
routine.” Judging from the instructions and rules, the Bodley boys 
seem to be as irresponsible as ever, in spite of eleven years of kalendar! 
We are sorry to note that Mr. Nicholson’s health is still far from robust 
and hope that he will soon be perfectly recovered. 


+ 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


HE Monthly Meeting of the Library Association was held at 
Croydon on Wednesday, January 3rd. There was a capital 
attendance, and the meeting was reminiscent of past years when 

it was customary to hold monthly meetings at the various libraries in 
the London district. 

Some of the members assembled in the afternoon for a visit to the 
Archiepiscopal Palace at Croydon, under the guidance of Mr. Councillor 
Pelton, a local antiquary. The old palace at Croydon is extremely 
interesting historically, although it has suffered much at the hands of 
the despoiler, and in now adapted to serve as a secondary school for 
girls. Others of the party walked to Addington Hills, a delightful spot 
three or four miles from Croydon. 

From 6 p.m. to 7.30 p.m. various methods and forms used at the 
Croydon Libraries were exhibited in the Braithwaite Hall (reference 
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library), and on the walls of the lecture room a selection of photographs 
from the collection of the Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey 
was displayed. Light refreshments were partaken of in the committee 
rooms of the Municipal Buildings, at the invitation of Mr. Alderman 
Keatley Moore, chairman of the library committee. 

At 7.30 p.m. the members assembled in the lecture room for the 
more serious part of the meeting. Mr. Alderman Moore took the chair 
and welcomed the Association to Croydon, after which Mr. W. W. Topley, 
Honorary Treasurer of the Photographic Survey of Surrey, explained an 
apparatus for photographing from books. A brief paper on “ A special 
use for lantern slides,” was read by Mr. Jast, who showed how talks on 
such uninteresting subjects as encyclopedias and dictionaries could be 
made interesting. Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers then explained the system 
of privilege issues in operation at Croydon, by which anyone attending 
lectures in the town (whether a library borrower or not) can borrow a 
book on the subject of the lecture at its conclusion. It was stated 
that this had been the means of introducing many persons to the library 
and only one book had been lost during the several years the system 
had been in operation. A note on Library Readings, as a supplement 
to library lectures, was read by Mr. Jast ; this being followed by brief 
dramatised readings from Jane Eyre and The Dynasts. 

There was little discussion, and the meeting terminated with the 
usual votes of thanks. 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION, 1912. 
Tue following subjects have been set for the Essays to be submitted at 
the next Examination : 

Section I.—Ziterary History. “Charles Lamb: the man and 
his work.” 

Section Il.—Bibliography. Methods of illustrating books since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Section I11.—C/asstfication. Prepare a detailed classification 
of the subjects of Engraving and Photography, suitable for 
arranging a special collection of books and prints illustrating 
those subjects. 

Section 1V.—Ca/aloguing. Co-operative cataloguing. 
Note:—The essays should deal briefly with co-operative 
cataloguing in the past, and contain suggestions as to desirable 
and possible future developments. 

Section V.—JZLibrary History and Organisation. The University 
Libraries of England, excluding Oxford and Cambridge. 

Section VI.—Zibrary Routine. How an increased Library Rate 
might affect English library administration. 


THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
N Wednesday, January roth, at 7.30 p.m., in the rooms of the 
() Library Association, several members of the Easter School, 
which, it will be remembered, was successfully organised in 
i910 at Brussels, gave a resumé of the knowledge which they had 
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acquired of the work and methods of the Institut Internationale de 
Bibliographie et Documentation. Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers delivered 
a brief introductory address—illustrated by lantern slides, which were 
alleged to be photographs of the party on their travels—in order to 
convince the audience that the School actually took place! From the 
wondrous ‘‘ Album of Reminiscences” which he had collected and 
produced, he read “ Part of a tablet found at Brumlee, Knt., known as 
the ‘ Arris’ Tablet ”—which tablet provides a witty and mirth-provoking 
description of the proceedings of the School. 

The account of the social side of the School was followed by a 
paper on “‘ The Aim and Foundation of the Institut Internationale de 
Bibliographie,” by Miss Olive E. Clarke (Islington). The growth of 
co-operation and internationalisation in matters bibliographical was 
sketched briefly, and a survey of the causes which led in 1895 to the 
creation of the Institute, together with a rapid sketch of its history and 
an account of some of the personalities at the back of it was given. In 
the absence of Mr. Wyndham Morgan (Cardiff), Mr. John Warner 
(Croydon) read a paper on “The Card Catalogue of the Brussels 
Institute,” in which its purpose, size and the cataloguing methods of 
the Institute were described, ‘The Catalogue is a summary of particular 
bibliographies: it consists of an Author Catalogue, and a Classified 
Catalogue: the latter is, perhaps, the most important for each card is 
minutely classified according to the *‘ Dewey Expanded,” and arranged 
in strict classified order in the drawers. The catalogue is guided in a 
most elaborate manner ; various colours are used to denote time, place, 
form, relation, etc. : the number of entries is estimated to be 10,000,000. 
Mr. H. W. Checketts (Birmingham) dealt with ‘The Encyclopedia, 
Iconographic and General Record Work of the Institute : with possible 
applications of the Institute’s work in Great Britain.” Mr. Checketts 
described the method of applying the decimal classification to articles 
from the periodical press in order that a classified encyclopedia of 
current history may be described; photographs, lantern-slides and 
other photographic material is treated similarly. He also described 
the ingenious micro-photographic apparatus whereby all the docu- 
mentary material is photographed so that it may be consulted in many 
places, and that, in the event of the original material being destroyed, 
there should be some record of it. All the papers were illustrated by 
lantern-slides. 

A discussion followed to which contributions were made by 
Messrs. Hopwood, Peddie, Warner, Brown and Philip. A vote of 
thanks to the readers of the papers was moved by Mr. W. G. Chambers 
(Plumstead) and seconded by Miss M. Gilbert (Fulham). A hearty 
vote of thanks was also accorded to Mr. Hopwood for the loan of a 
lantern, and to Mr. Bath for operating it. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held at the Hackney 
Public Library, on February 14th, when a paper on ‘* The Procedure 
in changing from a closed to an open library,” will be read by Mr 
Parker of Hackney. The Council extend a cordial invitation to all 
those who are interested in the subject. 
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SOME URGENT REFORMS. 


o 98 98 


I. THE BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY. 


The series of articles on the reform of the British Museum Library, 
which began to appear, of all places in the world, in the columns of 
The Morning Post, on January rgth, 1912, should have the effect of 
informing the public on certain defects in the administration of that 
institution which are known to many who, unfortunately, remain 
silent. Among the alleged blemishes pointed out are the bad 
method of appointing the staff by a narrow and unsatisfactory system 
of nomination, which does not always succeed in procuring properly 
qualified men; the absence of a fairly complete subject catalogue ; 
the tendency to give special attention to favourites among the 
readers by certain members of the staff; and the hopeless jumble 
of the classification in the reading room, and in the library 
generally. Other serious defects have been pointed out, such as the 
official insistence on limitations of various kinds both in the collecting 
and cataloguing of books ; and, above all, the delays which occur in 
the delivery of requisitioned books to readers. The library is, bluntly 
speaking, a thoroughly stagnant place, which has only changed slightly 
for the better during the past thirty years. Although supported by 
the contributions of publishers, who are compelled to deposit copies 
of their publications, and by the people at large through the Civil 
Service Estimates of the Government, the library remains a kind of 
close corporation, swathed in red-tape convention and official traditions 
to such an extent that it is of much use only to a handful of authors, 
antiquarian grubbers of various kinds, and the officials. It has done 
little for the man of business or the general student, or for the national 
education of the country, and the time has come when this great public 
library should be democratised and made useful and valuable to the 
many instead of to the pampered few. The army of effete literary 
hacks who haunt the reading room, without a perceptible infusion of 
fresh young life, and the lack of business-like purpose in more than 
a third of the number, is probably unique. Why should such a group 
of ordinary individuals have practically the monopoly of a great 
publicly- supported library, to the exclusion of the aspiring young, the 
practical man of affairs, and the citizens of the country in general ? 
Why should such exclusion be brought about by impossible conditions, 
hours, regulations, and imperfect cataloguing, not to mention other 
defects ? And why should a body of trustees (responsible to no one) 
and officials have power to perpetrate with impunity such injustice upon 
the general public of the country? These are questions which must 
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now be threshed out in the open, and all professional men should 
applaud the Morning Post for its public-spirited action. 


The British Museum Library, as at present managed, is largely a 
day créche for adults, many of a feeble kind, whose relatives send them 
there for refuge from the dangers of the streets. It is a veritable garden 
of slumber, compared to which the much-maligned municipal news- 
rooms are centres of immense activity. ‘There is a tendency among 
non-municipal librarians, especially the university-bred variety, to sneer 
at the work of popular libraries, and to scoff at certain aspects of work, 
and the officials employed. Any fair-minded and observing man who 
takes the trouble to compare the British Museum reading room with 
that of any municipal library, will soon be convinced that much of the 
work done at the Museum is dedicated to the, sometimes audible, 
worship of Morpheus. At the municipal reading room very little of 
this kind of genteel loafing is permitted. Again, is the university man 
so much better informed that he is qualified to criticize the work of the 
popular libraries? Everybody of any experience in library work knows 
that the scholar, and especially the scholar-specialist, is, as a rule, a 
hopeless administrator, who understands neither men nor affairs. There 
are exceptions of course, but what the university fails to do for them as 
regards business, the government library service generally completes by 
getting them into a deep rut of routine and leaving them there to carry 
out as best they can the inherited traditions of their predecessors. For 
the advancement of library work and methods the scholar-librarians 
have achieved nothing remarkable since the time of Panizzi and 
Edwards, and there were limits to the accomplishments of both. 
J 


stead of trying to learn from the experiments and practice of muni- 
cipal libraries, the non municipal men, as a general rule, seem to think 
ita species of official degradation even to be asked to consider such 
practical questions. The result is that most of the non-municipal 
Public Libraries are non-classified, badly-catalogued, out-of-date in 
every detail of administration, and officered on the average by less 
qualified and less efficient staffs. For much of this tangle and ineffici- 


ency the obsolete methods of the British Museum are largely responsible, 
because they have been copied and applied by those who did not 
trouble to think for themselves, and who possessed neither experience 
nor initiative. Some of the defects may be briefly summarized here, 


and their remedies proposed :— 


1. The conditions of admission should be more widely advertised, and 
the age limit should be abolished in the case of other library 
issistants who desire to study bibliography, literary history, or 
library economy in any of its branches. It should be made known 
that any serious student, say over eighteen, can have access to the 
reading rooms en Certain conditions. 

2. The hours of opening should be extended from ro a.m. till to p.m., 
and the staff should be increased proportionately if necessary. By 

doing this the readers would be easier to accommodate, and the 
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general public could use the library in the evenings. The pre- 
posterous rule that no book outside the reading room can be 
issued after 3.30 p.m. during winter, 6.30 in summer, and 5.30 in 
autumn, should be abolished. Imagine a great State library only 
being available for six-and-a-half hours in a centre like London, 
and during the very months when people study most. There 
would be a revolution if the same rule were applied to some other 
public resorts. 

3. The books on the open shelves in the reading room require re- 
classification on scientific lines, and they should be clearly and 
fully guided to enable readers to find anything readily. 

4. The whole of the subordinate members of the staff are more or less 
deficient in knowledge of modern library methods, and should be 
required to obtain the full diploma of the Library Association. The 
absence of proper training tends to make the library a _ useless 
sepulchre or museum of books rather than a live and valuable 
workshop. 

5. It has been alleged that favouritism exists to a certain extent among 
the subordinate officers, and this is no doubt true. The frequent 
incivility of cloak-room attendants, doorkeepers, etc., tu strangers is 
apparently one of the traditions of the establishment. 

6. The delays in the delivery of books are notorious, and readers who 
want to obtain books from the stacks before 3.30, must come 
early in the day. The leisurely, sleepy-headed pages or attendants 
who bring the books to the table should be superseded by sharp 
boy-messengers, or any active boys who have any semblance of 
life. It would cost less, more mx ssengers could be provided, and 
readers would be less disposed to resent books being thrown at 
them as a kind of favour if lads were substituted for the other 
attendants. 

7. The mere suggestion that any limitation should be put upon what is 
kept should be sternly repressed. One man’s rubbish is another 
man’s supreme interest, and it is perfectly right that everything 
germane should be preserved in one great universal library, and 


the British Museum is the receptacle in question. ‘To suggest that 





} 


in a subject catalugue any se/ec/ion should be practised 1s to violate 
the chiel principle of scientific bibliography. Are students to be 
hindered in their researches because some assistant thinks this or 
that book fit or unfit for inclusion? Nothing could be more 
dangerous. 

8. There is no doubt that a large, popular, quick-reference book and 
periodical reading room is badly wanted, to which access should 
be obtainable without formality, as at the Patent Office Library, 
and other Public Libraries. 

g. The subject catalogue should be made retrospective, and a rough 
draft could easily be compiled by cutting up two copies of the 


’ 


printed author catalogues, and mounting them on cards or slips, 
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to which the class or subject words could be applied. Or, 
the fourth copy of the slip catalogue could be used. There 
is not the slightest chance that so many entries would hinder 
readers from obtaining the books required. It only requires 
proper sub-divisions and the thing is done. Suppose there are 
5,000 separate works on the subject of Museums, or even 100,000, 
the number makes no difference. If certain of them were on 
special kinds of Museums, Anatomy, Costume, Geology, or what 
not, these would arrange at their subjects, as being the most 
useful place, with reference from the general head, Museums. For 
example :— 
CostuME: General works. 

Bibliography 

Encyclopaedias 

Text-books, systematic 

- » popular 

Societies 

Periodicals 

History 

Museums 

Exhibitions, etc. 
each of these sub-divisional headings could be arranged alpha- 
betically by authors or chronologically, and could be further 
sub-divided by places in a large number of cases :— 


Costume—Museums 
History. Italy general 
— Roma 
Milano, and so on. 


The result would be a series of comparatively small groups building 
up a complete entry of the special museums. The same procedure 
would be observed in regard to Museums in general, which would 
be divided up in similar fashion, so that no matter how many 
hundreds or thousands of books existed, any one could be rapidly 
found. It is undoubtedly the lack of exact classification, and the 
nuisance of having to keep large special collections together 
(libraries within a library) which account for most of the difficulties 
which have been so over-laboured. 

It is largely due to their training that the officers of the British 
Museum Library disdain to study the mechanism of librarianship. 
But the mechanical side not only saves great labour, but it 
exploits and records knowledge in a manner that mere memory 
can never hope to accomplish. Even Dr. Garnett, that 
universal horse of knowledge, could not retain everything 
in his mind, and he rather belittled the practical side of 
librarianship by his indictment of exact classification. This is a 
present-day weakness at the British Museum. ‘The officers will 
not study and apply useful methods which would enhance the 
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value of their work, and there is a most unfortunate tendency to 
rely too much on outside bibliographers, indexers and other 
workers. If it is the case, as has been asserted, that the majority 
of the readers who use the Museum Library are special students who 
know exactly what they want, why then have slow scholars, 
some of whom are university graduates, as assistants and attendants, 
when it is manifestly swift boy messengers who are wanted ? 

It is difficult to get at any figures as to the cost of the British 
Museum Library to the nation. In rgt1 over £183,000 was voted for 
general museum purposes, but it is impossible to ascertain exactly how 
much of this went to the library. The salaries alone of the chief library 
assistants come, in the maximum, to £ 20 000, and this is exclusive of 
the numerous attendants, doorkeepers, and other subordinate officers. 
In addition to its proportion of the Government grant, whatever that may 
be, the Library has a fair income from bequests, so that the institution 
is certainly not starved. The staff as a whole, but particularly in the 
higher grades, are well paid and not over worked. Assistant keepers 
receive £650 per annum, First-class assistants get #500, Second-class 
assistants rise to £ 300, and all those salaries are very much higher than 
those paid in the municipal service, shorter hours are worked, and longer 
holidays are given. The work is interesting, leisurely and light. For 
the amount of work represented the senior staff are paid out of all 
proportion, because hardly any responsibility is attached to the positions, 
and no business ability is required. When the cost of lighting, heating, 
fittings and repairs, insurance, books, binding, printing and genera 
establishment charges are added to the salaries, the total cost of the 
library alone cannot fall much short of £45,000, without counting 
the value of the 119,097 items received under the Copyright Act. In 
this computation the newspapers were counted as 3,453 volumes. This 
total does not seem to include books and stationery paid for through 
the Stationery Office or otherwise, which might be anything from 
£10,000 to £12,000 additional. 


The total work obtained for this large sum is as follows :— 


Issues of books, music, maps, per annum i,472,278 
Issues of manuscripts per annum ose 34,288 
Issues of newspapers per annum owe 65,231 


| 
| 


This can only be an approximate figure because it cannot include the 
books consulted at the open shelves, while the books on the closed 
shelves are counted in such a mysterious way that there is no means of 
finding out whether “kept” books are counted more than once, or what 
happens to other kinds of issues. In 1910 252,391 visits were paid to 
the reading, newspaper, map, manuscript, and oriental reading rooms, a 
daily average of about 800, which is nothing compared to the daily 
average visits to large London and Provincial municipal library systems 
spending half, quarter, and even less per annum, where the daily visits 
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number anything from 30,000 down to 1,000. It is difficult to compare the 
figures in any kind of accurate manner, but if the total annual transactions 
are taken into account and the annual cost is divided by them a rough 
general idea will be obtained of the comparative cost of running municipal 
libraries in five large towns and a State libraryin London. ‘The factors 
being all alike, the results will give an approximation of a rough general 
kind. The Public Libraries of Birmingham, Islington, Liverpool, 
Manchester and Stepney had in one year in newsrooms, lending and 
reference libraries 34,580,203 visits or transactions, which cost £89,400, 
or an average of $d. per item. not counting open access shelf references. 
The British Museum Library in one year achieved 1,571,797 trans- 
actions at a cost of at least 445,000, or an average of over 6d. per item. 
or just twelve times more than the municipal libraries. Allowing for 
differences in the value of some of the work and for possible inaccuracies 
in the Museum Library figures, there still remains an enormous margin 
for enquiry. 49.235 for binding and repairing books in a reference 
library in which there is not much rough handling, and where the 
annual turnover is less than 2,000,000 volumes, seems a frightful sum 
to expend on this kind of work, which, by the way, does not include 
the salaries paid to the officers in charge of the department. If these 
were included the total would probably creep up to between £ 10,000 
and £11,000, an income which only eleven municipal libraries in the 
country can raise for all purposes. In the hands of a business adviser 
enough could be saved on salaries and binding alone to pay for the 
cost of proper and complete catalogues, longer hours of opening, quicker 


service, and the abolition of most of the presentabuses. Between what 


has been stated in the Morning Post, and the conclusions of this article, 
a clear case lor enquiry has been made out, and if this is placed in 
competent hands it is quite certain that important reforms must be 


introduced at an early date. 


o< 


OUGHT PUBLIC LIBRARIES TO ADVERTISE? 
By Siwxney Kirsy, Public Library, Wood Green. 


oo 0 


we) 


art and practice of advertising. Nearly all commercial firms 


. HE present generation has witnessed a great development in the 


now find it imperative to advertise on an extensive scale in 
order to attract the public. It may well be asked, therefore, why the 
practice has not been extended to our public institutions? Is it 
because those responsible do not realise its value, or lack initiative ; or 
is it due to an element of snobbishness ? 
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As a matter of fact whilst all these may contribute their share, the 
real cause is probably to be found in the immense power which custom 
ever exercises over the habits of Englishmen. Hitherto, it has not 
been the practice for institutions such as Public Libraries to advertise 
their activities, and it is only by a great effort that such an innovation 
will be introduced and the practice maintained until it has become a 
habit. But this effort is well worth the makirg, for upon its success 
the future prosperity of the Public Library in all probability depends. 

On this question of publicity public library authorities might well 
take a hint from the Zoological Society of London. ‘Their gardens in 
Regent’s Park may be considered, it is presumed (with apologies to the 
Society) as a quasi-public institution, and our hoardings bear witness to 
the fact that the Society have recently grasped the importance of an 
organized campaign of publicity. 

Public Libraries exist for the purpose of bringing certain benefits 
within the reach of our citizens as individuals, and they should, there- 
fore, be brought to the notice of the public in much the same manner 
as the latest cure for neurasthenia or the advantages to be derived from 
a course of training at Smart’s College. In other words, it should be 
made apparent to the community that in the Public Library they may 
obtain satisfaction for certain definite wants. 

During the past few years a great advance has been made in the 
aims, methods, and attainments of Public Libraries. After a period of 
struggle and experimentation such as must ever be associated with the 
inauguration of a new sucial institution, they are just beginning to 
emerge with definite ideals before them. Briefly, from being regarded 
as store-rooms for effete and musty volumes, only interesting to anti- 
quarians, they are now being looked upon as “ live” institutions, 
capable of being of real and definite service to the community. Carlyle 
said: “ The true university of these days is a Collection of Books.” 
The public collections may, in fact, be considered as the true continua- 
tion schools of the country, and in addition, as the citizen’s information 
bureaux. 

Many people condemn the Public Library as being a white 
elephant. ‘This misapprehension is largely due, doubtless, to the fact 
that for every person who will circulate praise for help received, many 
will cry aloud that their expectations have not been fulfilled. 

Obviously an institution comprising lending and reference libraries, 
news and magazine rooms, providing courses of lectures, and so forth, 
cannot, on an income of £1,000 be expected to supply both the most 
recent text-book on every specific subject, and the latest fashionable 
novel. Yet in many cases this is the actual position. And 
disappointed people, not knowing the facts, go about unconsciously 
misrepresenting the case. 

It is because the position and practice of these institutions are not 
known, that the facts are not properly interpreted. What is wanted, 
then, is an organized system of advertising which will inform the public 
what the libraries are able and ought to do for them. People appreciate 
advertising, especially business men. ‘They believe in it, trust in it, and 
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comprehend it. The very fact that they were advertised would tend to 
create a belief in, and an appreciation of, the efficacy of Public 
Libraries. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that the responsible officials 
know what is wanted and are making brave efforts to fulfil their ideals, 
but until a better understanding of the situation by a majority of the 
people gains for them a larger measure of public recognition and 
support, they must remain to a great extent hampered in their 
work. 

To save misunderstanding, it will perhaps be best to state that it 
is not proposed that each library should add to its burdens by 
attempting an advertising campaign on its own account. Obviously it 
would be impossible to do so with any degree of thoroughness. But if 
a sum of money equal to a certain percentage of the income were levied 
upon all libraries, and a central publicity department established, it 
would then be within the realm of possibility to undertake success- 
ful advertising. Better still, let the central government manage and 
finance this department, and at the same time develop other means 
of co-operation between authorities, and arrange for the co-ordination 
of methods. 


oS 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


THERE are signs of awakening in professional circles. On January 
17th and 18th the Honorary Secretary of the Library Association 
delivered a characteristically optimistic and stimulating address on Ze 
Library Out/ook to the members of the North-Eastern and Yorkshire 
Branches of the Library Assistants’ Association. Mr. Jast emphasized 
the importance of educating the public as to the position and functions 
of a municipal Public Library, in order that the financial disabilities 
under which most libraries are working may be removed. Perhaps the 
most important matter raised by Mr. Jast was the suggestion that the 
Library Assistants’ Association, the Bibliographical Society, the 
Museums Association, and kindred societies might be federated with 


the Library Association. A few years ago it was suggested that the 
L.A.A. should affiliate with the L.A., but the former body declined 
with thanks. The present suggestion, however, is somewhat different. 


Each society would preserve its constitution intact, and its autonomy, 
while it would pool its rooms and c‘fice organization. If any great 
progress is to be made towards elevating the profession it must be done 
by combined action, and the suggestion should receive very careful 
consideration. 
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WE note that the Council of the Library Assistants’ Association has 
appointed a Committee to enquire into ways and means whereby the 
membership of the Association may be increased. The present 
membership, between four and five hundred, very inadequately 
represents the assistant librarians throughout the United Kingdom. 
What is wrong? The L.A.A. is progressive and has recently been 
doing some excellent work. Surely it cannot be the annual subscrip- 
tion (5s. for senior and 2s. 6d. for junior assistants) which is the drag 


on the wheel ? The assistants who stand aloof from their Association 
must be apathetic or very short-sighted in matters pertaining to their 
profession. We wish the Committee every success in their missionary 


enterprise. 


A CORRESPONDENCE as to “ What to do with our girls,” has recently 
appeared in the columns of Z%e Standard. In the issue of January 
roth, a ‘“* Woman Librarian” contributes an article on librarianship as 


a suitable career for women. She says:—‘ Public authorities too often 
assume that the work in a ‘ Public Library’ differs but slightly in degree 
from that of an assistant in a grocery stores, where the pre-eminent 
qualification is amiability to the clientéle and a detailed knowledge of 
the whereabouts of the various goods in stock. But although patience 
and a methodical mind are two essential qualities for a public 


librarian, higher qualities are even more requisite. ‘The main qualifica- 
tion in the library, I take it, is a wide outlook and a generous 
education. To have been tumbled early, like Charles Lamb’s sister, 
into ‘a spacious closet of good old English reading . . . to browse at 
will,’ is a good starting point for such a career. If this has been 
followed by a three years’ university training on the arts side, special- 
ising in history, languages, or literature, a good foundation will have been 
secured. I cannot emphasize too strongly the need for a knowledge 
of living languages, so that current questions and problems may be 
followed. Having secured an education which is likely to produce an 
average intelligent human being, the would-be librarian should attend 
some specialist classes in library work, such as are held at the School 
of Economics, Clare Market, W.C., so as to perfect herself in the 
technical side of the profession. If possible, some practical work in 
bookbinding should be added. Noting current literature, both in book 
and periodical form, is alsoa useful habit to encourage. When at length 
an official in a library, it is as well to remind oneself that it is not only 
the books that require the librarian’s care. The public, who too often 
know not what they want, will find it an immense advantage if the 
librarian is ever ready to guide the way, to recommend lists of books 
on any given subject, to suggest the right reference book, or the 
quickest way to obtain a piece of information.” 


Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, President of the Royal Society, formally opened 
the Library ofthe Horniman Museum, on Saturday, January 27th. The 
building has two principal floors and, over the main entrance, a small 
mezzanine. On the ground floor is the lecture hall, with a small 
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private room for the lecturer, and a storeroom. On the mezzanine is a 
small chamber, opening into the lecture hall, from which an optical 
lantern can be operated, and a re-winding room for cinematograph 
films. On the first floor are the reference library and reading room, 
and a book store. The new building has been designed to harmonize 
with the museum, and is in direct communication with the museum on 
both floors. The lecture hall, accommodating 210 persons, has a 


demonstration table, with water and gas laid on. On the central part 
of the back wall is a large sliding blackboard and the parts of the wall 
on either side of it are whitened to serve as lantern screens. The 
reading room has seating for twenty-four readers. ‘The book store, 
enclosed by a glazed screen, is provided with accommodation for 7,500 
volumes, and for folios, maps, etc. The fittings and furniture are of 


oak. ‘The library is open for public use on week-days from 11 a.m. to 
9 p.m., and on Sundays from 3 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


Tue Library Committee of Leeds has decided to adopt the open access 
system at the Armley, Woodhouse Moor, Rodley, and Kirkstall branch 
libraries. « 

On Saturday, January 2oth, the Llandrindod Wells Library was opened 
to the public, but the formal opening has been deferred till the spring. 
The cost of the building, £1,500, has been defrayed by Dr. Carnegie. 
Tue Public Libraries (Art Galleries in County Boroughs) (Ireland) 
Act contains provisions amending the Public Libraries (Ireland) Acts, 
1855 to 1902. County boroughs are empowered to spend up to 14d. 
in the £ for library purposes, and the county borough of Dublin is 
authorised to take over and maintain the Municipal Gallery of Modern 
Art. 

A serizs of visits have been arranged at the Cardiff Central Library for 
the purpose of familiarising the various groups of traders with the 
literature contained in the reference library relating to their particular 
business or trade. 

Tue clerk to the Peel Trustees announces that the University of 
London are about to apply a sum of money in the purchase of books, 
maps, or other aids to knowledge, for distribution to libraries, 
mechanics’ institutions, reading-rooms, or other similar institutions in 
the United Kingdom, maintained by persons of the working class and 
receiving no grant in aid from public or municipal funds. 

At Penzance, on Monday, January 15th, Lord Courtney of Penwith 
opened the collection of 7,000 books presented to the Morrab Gardens 
Library, by the late Prebendary Hedgeland. ‘The Library now contains 
over 31,000 volumes. 

Tue Navan (Ireland) Rural District Council, at a meeting held on 
January 17th, rejected a motion to adopt the Public Libraries Act. 

A CORRESPONDENT, writing to the Yorkshire Daily Observer, expresses 
the opinion that a good deal more might be done by Public Libraries 
in providing French and German books. “One usually finds a small 
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shelf of the best-known works of Schiller and Goethe, Voltaire and 
Racine, and a few others—books of little use to the youth who is 
studying the language for business purposes. If he thinks them useful 
to him, he can buy them in paper-backed editions for a few pence. 
But the modern expensive books which he cannot afford to buy, 
although they would help him more than any others—these are not in 
the libraries. Surely the purpose of a library is to help us to read 
what we cannot afford to buy.” Unfortunately, owing to the rate 
limitation, many libraries are in an impecunious position, and cannot 
even afford to buy an adequate supply of books in the mother tongue. 
In large centres, however, there should be, and in many cases is, a 
representative selection of the literature of modern languages ; but in 
most instances it is interspersed among the general stock, and might 
with advantage be brought more prominently to the notice of readers. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. FRANK JDALLIMORE, sub-librarian of Wimbledon, has_ been 
appointed librarian of Newark, near Nottingham. Mr. Dallimore 
received his early training at the Wigan Public Library, and is one of 
the few persons holding the diploma of the Library Association, 
Mr. REGINALD W. Brown, sub-iibrarian of the Northampton Public 
Library, has been appointed chief librarian. 

Mr. Duncan Grey, of the Carlisle Public Library, has been appointed 
a senior assistant in the Coventry Public Library. 

Mr. J. W. LAMBERT, senior assistant, Sunderland, has been appointed 
librarian of the Gainsborough Public Library. 

Mr. C. E. Tuomas, of the Bishopsgate Institute, has been appointed 
an assistant in the library of Sion College, London. 

THE death is announced of Mr. Alexander Greig, who was a well-known 
librarian in Edinburgh for many years. He acted in that capacity to 
the Edinburgh Select Subscription Library, from 1856 to 1871, and for 
thirty years he was secretary to the Edinburgh Literary Institute. Mr. 
Greig was held in high esteem by all who had occasion to come into 
contact with him. 


At GLascow the question of superannuating Mr. Barrett and the heads 
of two other city departments has now, after a lengthy and heated 
discussion, been remitted to three members of the committees con- 
cerned, with instructions to report upon the question of superannuating 
the officials at two-thirds of their present salary, and retaining them, if 
necessary, in a consultative capacity. 


>< 
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THE CARD CATALOGUE. 
By W. C. Berwick Savers and James D. STEWART. 


oo°o 


III. 


CARDS: THEIR VARIETIES AND COST. 

20. “ [ ‘HE selection of cards for cataloguing should be made with 

much care, and when a particular type is chosen it should 

be adhered to ; otherwise the catalogue will become a 
heterogeneous collection of cards of varying rulings, thicknesses and 
sizes, and subject by their nature to varying conditions of wear. It is 
of first importance that cards be all of one size and quality. The main 
factor to be noted in procuring such is that they approximate to uniform 
weight. Absolute accuracy in card weight has not yet been attained, 
but manufacturers have advanced very near to it. Attention should 
be paid to the writing surface, which should be of a metal-like smooth- 
ness and hardness, taking ink readily and permitting of erasures. 
Another vital point is that the cards be “ shear” cut, not guillotined or 
cut with a die, as these methods produce cards which are not only out 
of the square, but are liable to burr edges and tears. Many card firms 
declare that their cards are cut singly, and it is only by this rather 
expensive process that the greatest amount of strength and accuracy is 
gained. ‘lhe importance of accuracy in size and thickness cannot be 
too strongly insisted wpon; a merest fraction of an inch too much or 
too little should disqualify a card, because a card slightly too large is 
apt to hide the card following it, and one too small is easily overlooked. 
The mixing of different thicknesses renders the catalogue difficult to 
consult because one thick and one thin card are less easily separated 
by the fingers than two of equal thickness. 

21. Cards are made of a variety of materials. The cheapest 
form and also the least durable is the cartridge slip ; in fact, it can 
hardly be called a card; it is rather a strong paper cut to card 
dimensions. For temporary catalogues, or for catalogues subjected to 
little use, it is excellent. On the other hand, its flexibility makes 
it good material for the typewriter. It frequently has a some- 
what hairy surface to which many take exception. A much stronger 
and more durable material is the manilla card. ‘This is fairly satisfactory 
for use in libraries which cannot go to much expense for their cata- 
logues. The objection to be urged against this card is also the want 
of the hard metallic surface. Some manilla cards are, however, 
remarkably smooth and free from hairiness, and from a wearing point 
of view they leave little to be desired. The cost of manilla cards is 
about 5s. ($1.20) per 1,000. 











(5 in. by 6 tn. approximately. 


126 by 20 om 
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The best card for cataloguing purposes is manufactured from 


linen rag. Manufacturers usually make them in three sizes 
and of three qualities. The size question should be settled first. 
The accompanying illustration (Fig. 6) exhibits the standard sizes, 


the largest being about 5 in. by 8 in. (12$ by 20 cm.), the second 
about 4 in. by 6 in. (to by 15 cm.), and the smallest about 3 in. by 5 in. 
(74 by 124.cm.). We may dispose of the largest size immediately, as 
it is far too large for ordinary cataloguing purposes ; is, in fact, a card 
only used in commerce. ‘The second size also is rarely used in libraries, 
as economy of space and convenience in handling confine the cataloguer 
to the smallest card compatible with good work. We may therefore 
confine our attention to the standard card, 5 in. by 3 in., which is the 
card almost universally adopted. A point to be decided next is whether 
ruled cards shall be used, and if so, what form the ruling is to take. 
From observation of work done on ruled and unruled cards, we have 
no hesitation in saying the cards should always be ruled. ‘The argu- 
ment that for typewritten entries the rulings are unnecessary is 
fallacious ; absolutely uniform entries can best be ensured by uniformly 
ruled cards. Fig. 6 illustrates the horizontal rulings that are common 
to all good manufacturers. The horizontal rulings are 4 in. apart and 
are crossed by two vertical lines, sometimes in a different coloured ink, 
the first }in. from the left edge of the card, the second fin. Cards 


may be obtained without these vertical rulings, but the rulings will be 
found advantageous in fixing the position of the entries on the card. 
The three qualities of linen card differ in texture, the third quality 


being a much coarser card than the first. Each quality of card is made 
thicknesses, thin, medium and thick, and the prices are from 
gs. 6d. ($1.32) to 15s. ($3.60) per 1,000. A card of the best quality 
should be chosen if possible, and for wealthier libraries the thick best 
quality card is undoubtedly to be preferred ; but it takes up more room 
than any other card, and this may be an objection to it. For the 
average library the best quality medium card will serve all purposes; 
it is of convenient thickness, and may be obtained in several colours. 

22. Coloured cards enter largely into the making of a modern 
card catalogue Blue is sometimes chosen for biographical cards, 
orange for bibliographical cards, yellow for criticism cards, and so on. 
The colours obtained will be governed by the plan of catalogue 
adopted. 

23. In addition to the catalogue cards, special guide cards are 
necessary. ‘These are of the same shape as the catalogue cards but 
have a tab projecting at the top on which the direction is written. 
Guide cards should be of a stronger, thicker material than the ordinary 
cards (the best guides are of Bristol board), and should be of a 
distinctive colour 


IV.: PRINTED, OR WRITTEN CARDS. 


24. The rules by which the entries in the catalogue are to be 
made are given at length in chapters V. e¢ seg., which should of course 











made. 
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be read before any actual cataloguing practice is undertaken. Our 
immediate concern is the medium through which those entries are 


There are three or four methods in use. 

(1). The printed card is undoubtedly the ideal. The 
Library of Congress prints on a standard size card (5 in. X 3 In.), 
entries of all the books received by that library, and these at a 
moderate cost it distributes to subscribing libraries. It would 
be well if many European libraries subscribed to so excellent a 
central distributing agency, or, better still, if they co-operated to 
establish a similar bureau in the old world, especially as the 
Library of Congress cards are limited to the books which come 


into the possession of the American National Library and 








1. 


Library of Congress 


Flammarion, Camille ‘.e. Nicolas Camille, 1542 

Thunder and lightning, by Camille Flammarion. Tr. 
by Walter Mostyn... Boston, Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, 1906. 


p. L, 281 p., 11. front. 194°. 


ConTENTS.—The victims of lightning—Atmospheric electricity and 
storm-clouds—The flash and tl 
ning : 
jects, houses, etc.—Lightning conductors.—Pictures made by lightning. 


1 sound—Fireballs effects of light- 


On mankind. On animals. On trees and plants. On metais, ob- 


Lightning. 1. Mostyn, Walter, tr. 


& 6-17880 
\F — QC966.F 58 











Fig.7. Library of Congress Printed Card (Main Entry). 


necessarily exclude many works to be found in European 
libraries. We append an example of the cards issued by the 
Library of Congress showing the nature of the entry, imprint, 
and other particulars. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


oo 9 


Hawkes (Arthur John). Suggestions towards a constructional revision 
of the Dewey Classification. 1g11. Roy. 8vo. 12 pp. (The 
Librarian series, No. 1.) R. Atkinson. Price 6d. net. 


Sayers (W. C. Berwick). The Grammar of Classification. 1912. 
8vo. 12 pp. (The L.A.A. series, No. 1 [2nd edition].) L.A.A. 
Price 6d. net. 

Che first of these two pamphlets is an attempt to reconstruct 
classes 800 (Literature) and goo (Geography, History and Travel), in 
order to bring them more into line with modern practical requirements. 
While revising class 800, it would have been better to have included a 
revision of class 400 (Philology) which is intimately connected with it. 


This has not been done, however, and the revision consists of a partial 
application of the principles of Brown’s Swéject Classification to 
Dewey’s tables. Briefly, the alteration consists of sweeping away 
Dewey’s arrangement of ** American literature,” ‘“‘ English literature,” 
“French literature,” etc. (by which Fiction, Poetry, etc. were split up 
into as many sections as there were languages), and substituting a class 


for the Literature of Literature (divided by nationaiities and forms) and 
a series of headings for the Substance of Literature (poetry, drama, 
fiction, etc.). In class goo, the principle is adopted of keeping every- 
thing relating to a country in one place, instead of spreading it over 
several places. Mr. Sayers’s pamphlet is a revision of his former 
Principles of Classification, and torms a valuable and thoughtful 
statement of this complex subject. Some of his views do not meet with 
general acceptance, but this is a recommendation in any half-contested 


— 


field. He still seems to cling to the delusion that an attempt ata 
*‘ relative” index does not result in a muddled index ; and he nurses a 
half-expressed admiration for the “ simplicity” of the VGIA of the 
‘utter notation. Any student reading this pamphlet and the articles 
by Mr. Hulme appearing in the Library Association Record, and 
thinking over the opposing views expressed as to the principles of 
bibliographical classification, will attain to a good knowledge of the 
groundwork upon which the systematic schemes are raised. 


Libraries Association of New Zealand. Proceedings and papers 
of second conference of representatives held at Auckland, 15th 
and 17th April, rg11. 8vo, 50 pages. Auckland. 

[his Association, founded in March, 1910, differs from others in 
being an association of libraries and not one of librarians. This 
pamphlet, describing the second conference of delegates, is proof of 
the awakening of library interests in New Zealand. An interesting 
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report of progress is given, and a fairly full account of the proceedings ; 
and these are followed by six papers. Miss Caroline Burnite, of the 
Cleveland Public Library, Ohio, communicates one on “ The Standard 
of selection of children’s books”; Mr. T. W. Rowe, of Christchurch, 
one on “ The Selection of books”; Mr. P. H. Wood, of Auckland 
(and an old Croydonian) deals with “The Management of small 
libraries” ; Mr. W. B. McEwan, of Dunedin, considers “ The Selection 
of newspapers and periodicals’; Prof. G. W. von Zedlitz contributes a 
paper on the choice of “ Modern foreign literature ;” and Mr. Charles 
Wilson, of the Parliamentary Library, winds up with one “ On the Use 
of second-hand Catalogues.” Five of the six papers included, deal 
with book selection, and it is a good sign that the delegates are giving 
so much attention to this fundamental part of librarianship. 


Modern American Library Economy as illustrated by the Newark, 
N. J., Free Public Library. Edited by J. C. Dana. Part 5, 
The School Department: section 4, School Libraries, by Grace 
Thompson and J. C. Dana. 8vo. 36 pages, z//us. Elm Tree 
Press, Woodstock, Vermont. 1g11. Price 35 cents. 

We have already noticed a number of parts of this work. The 
present pamphlet describes in detail the methods adopted at Newark in 
sending out small collections of books in boxes to the public schools. 
Full explanations are given, and illustrations of the various forms or 
blanks used. A brief but useful list of references to American books 
and articles on the selection, use and care of school libraries is also 
included. 


OVERDUE BOOKS AND THE TREATMENT 
OF DEFAULTERS. 


By Henry T. Coutts. 


° ° ° 


ORROWERS of books, in common with most kinds of borrowers, 
have ever been forgetful of their obligations, a fact which has 
been taken into account by library authorities when drawing up 

rules and regulations respecting the due circulation and return of 
books. Many of the older codes erred on the side of severity, and 
tended to discourage people from using the library rather than 
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encouraging them to make good use of the books. It must be granted 
that it is essential to the success of a circulating library to circulate 
books regularly, and that undue retention of a book by any borrower is 
an offence against others, and as such, is punishable. Nevertheless, 
the period allowed for reading a book must be sufficient, the fine 
reasonable, and the method of dealing with defaulting borrowers 
conducted in a business-like manner. 


TIME ALLOWED FOR READING. The first question to be 
considered is the time when a book shall be deemed to be overdue. 
Some library authorities make a distinction between fiction and non- 
fiction books, allowing a period of seven or eight days for the reading 
of the former, and about a fortnight for the latter. ‘lhis practice, how- 
ever, does not find favour generally, because of the confusion which is 
likely to occur. The more general custom is to allow a period of 
fifteen days, including the days of issue and return, #.e. a book issued 
on Monday, January 1st, would be due for return not later than 
Monday, January 15th. This is ample time for the average borrower 
to read an ordinary book, and the needs of special readers will be met 
if a clause providing for the renewal of the issue of any book (provided 
that such book is not required by another reader) be inserted in the 
rules. Most libraries make some such provision for renewal ; in many 
instances borrowers are required to return books to the library in order 
that they may be re-dated ; while in others, borrowers are privileged to 
renew the issue of books by giving notice personally, in writing, 
through the post, or even through the telephone. Where the latter 


progressive methods are in operation, the inventive genius of the 
excuse-making defaulter is severely taxed. 


FINES FOR DETENTION OF BOOKS. ‘Those who first introduced 
the system of fining borrowers who should fail to return the books they 
borrowed within a stated time, evidently had a greater knowledge of, 
than faith in, human nature. It is also possible that they were 
influenced by the financial as well as the moral aspect of the question, 
particularly in those instances where fines of undue proportion were 
levied. ‘he two principal reasons for the levying of fines are (1) that but 
for a penalty of this kind many books would never be returned, or 
would be kept out of circulation unduly, and (2) that the money so 
obtained is a necessary addition to the insufficient income derived from 
the rate of a penny in the pound. 

Whatever the opinion of librarians may have been in bygone days, 
itis now a nerally conceded that the chief object of fining borrowers is 
not to make large profits. Most modern librarians will agree with the 
opinion expressed in Brown’s Afanual of Library Economy that “ no 
library has a right or any need to make a profit out of sucha transaction 
as fining overdue books, and it would be better to make a uniform 
charge of 1d. per week, or portion of a week, for books retained over a 
fortnight, when not renewed by postcard or otherwise.” Such a method 
acts as a check on borrowers, and allows a fair margin of profit. 
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It has been suggested that fines should be dispensed with 
altogether, but it is very doubtful whether on this side of the millennium 
the morality of borrowers will ever rise to so high a level as to secure the 
return of books at definitely stated times without some form of penalty 
to act as areminder. In these days of limited and insufficient incomes 
any addition to the library rate, however small, is acceptable; but, 
ignoring the financial aspect, one is bound to admit that if fines were 
abolished some other kind of penalty would have to take their place. 
The only substitute which suggests itself to the writer is the suspension 
of the borrower’s ticket, and of the twain this appears to be the greater 
evil. 





METHODS OF DETECTING OVERDUE BOOKS. In the detection of 


books which have become overdue the card-charging system has an 


obvious advantage over the indicator. Where the former method is in 
operation, the daily issue is arranged in trays as a unit, the date being 
shown by means of a movable guide. As each day’s issue is added the 
remainder of the previous issues works backwards in the charging-trays ; 


overdues thus declare themselves mechanically, and the several groups 


of fines are conveniently indicated by means of special guides plainly 
figured. Where tl 
are detected by variations in the ways of arranging the borrowers’ 
tickets in the frame ; the ends of the tickets having peculiar shapes, or 
being provided with distinctive colours. 


1c indicator is used for charging purposes, overdues 


TREATMENT OF DEFAULTERS. It is important that the methods 
used in the recovery of books should be accurate, systematic, and 
regular. The average borrower is apt to be critical in his judgment 
respecting the business methods of the library authority, particularly 
in those instances where his pocket is implicated. 

Written applications should be sent to borrowers who fail to return 
the books they borrow within a definite period, and the cost of the 
applications should be added to the fines. The payment of expenses 
incurred in the recovery of books is often a “bone of contention,” and 
it is advisable in this connexion to see that a clause is inserted in the 
rules. At least a fortnight should elapse, beyond the time allowed for 
reading, before application is made for the return of a book. Applications 
may be sent out daily or weekly ; a daily check is to be preferred, and 
presents no difficulty where the card-charging system is in operation. 

Personal applications should be made when written applications 
are ineffectual. The caretaker or janitor is generally requisitioned for 
this work, and it is wonderful how in a very short time the average 
caretaker will acquire and develop the art of the detective. 

Examples. A book borrowed on the 1st of the month is due for 
return on the 15th; on the 16th a fine of 1d. is incurred ; on the 23rd, 
2d. ; on the 30th, 3d., and soon. Should a book not be returned on 
or before the morning of the third day of the week in which the 3d. 
fine is due, application for its return should be made the same day by 
means ofa circular letter provided for the purpose, the cost of application 
(1d.) being added to the fine. Example :— 
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BOOKVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 
CENTRAL LIBRARY, 
February 15th, 1912. 
Dear Sir (or Madam), 
1 beg to remind you that the book 


borrowed by you from the... Library on 


is now overdue, and request you to return 
the same. The fines for the detention of the book, 
plus the cost of this application now amount to 


Yours faithfully, 


Chief Librarian. 


This, and subsequent applications should bear on the envelope the 
instructions to the postal authorities to “return if undelivered.” 

The first application being ineffective, a second letter should be 
sent exactly one week after the date of the first. The fines at this 
stage will be 6d. ; 4d., plus the cost of the two applications. In the 
blank space at the top of the letter the words “ 2nd application ” should 
be printed or plainly written in red ink. 

Should these letters be returned by the postal authority, endorsed 
**Gone away,” or undelivered for any other reason, particulars should 
at once be written in the “ Defaulters’ Book ” hereinafter described. 

If the book has not been returned by the corresponding day the 
following week, a third application should be sent, expressed in more 
definite terms, and signed by the librarian personally. 


Dear Sir (or Madam), 


I beg to inform you that unless the book 


borrowed by you from the Library on 
is returned within one week from this 
date, further proceedings must be taken to recover the 


same. The fines for the detention of the book, 
plus the cost of this and previous notices, now 


amount to 


Yours faithfully, 


Chief Librarian. 
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One weck after the above letter has been dispatched, if the book 
has not been returned meanwhile, application should be made by 
letter, in the case of “non-voter” borrowers, to the guarantor or 
recommender in the following terms : 


Dear Sir (or Madam), 

I beg to inform you that 
of who was accepted as a 
borrower on your recommendation, has failed to 
return ; borrowed from 
the Library on 

Three applications have been made to him (or her) 
for the return of the book, but without result. I shall 
be greatly obliged if you will give this matter your early 
attention. 

Yours faithfully, 


Chief Librarian. 


Although the validity of the guarantor’s signature, unless properly 
witnessed, is doubtful, most guarantors are honourable and accept 
liability. 

At this stage particulars of overdue books still outstanding should 
be entered in a “ Defaulters’ Book,” ruled similarly to the following : 





VERSO : 
. No. of | Accession or 
Date of Issue. Author. Title. wei ae No 
Jan. 1st, 1912 | Dickens Oliver Twist | 18765 
Jan. 15th, 1912} Rose Lifeof Napoleon I) 2 | R106 





When necessary, the items should be copied from the book and 
given to the caretaker or janitor, who will make personal application for 
the books and report, the result being noted in the last column (see 
next page). Should the book be returned and the fine not paid, the 
borrowers’ ticket must be suspended at the discretion of the librarian, and 
particulars (1) enclosed with the ticket filed near the service counter, 
and (2) sent to the registration department in order that the application 
or voucher form may be endorsed. 
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RECTO: 
Borrower's Name &Address Applications : Date & Fine Result. 
William Blank, Feb. 1 (4d.), Feb.8 (6d.)| Book returned 


100, London Avenue |Feb.15 (8d), Guarantor 


Feb. 22nd (10d.) Fine paid. 


John Live ly, Feb.15( 4d.),Feb.22(6d.)! Book returned 
13, City Street |Feb.29(8d.), Caretaker’s Fi . 
\Visit March 2 (11d.) ee Cae 


rhe matter being settled, a red tick or other distinctive mark 
should be placed in the “* Result” column, showing at a glance that 
the entry is cancelled. 


FINAL Procrepincs. At regular intervals the assistant responsible 
for this department of work should submit to the librarian a statement 
of books not recovered. In extreme cases legal proceedings may be 
taken against defaulting borrowers, but in the majority of cases, owing 
to the trivial value of the book or to the difficulty in locating the 
borrower, to invoke the aid of the law is not worth the trouble and 
expense it involves. To take legal proceedings against guarantors is 
futile unless the amount involved is considerable, and there is no 
technical flaw in the agreement. A recent case illustrates this point. 
At the Westminster County Court an action was brought by the 
Corporation of Westminster against a guarantor to recover the value of 
two books not returned by a borrower under age. The defendant did 
not appear, and the signature, as guarantor, was produced in a book, 
but it could not be proved. It was stated that it was impossible to 
witness all the signatures of guarantors, and Judge Woodfall, in the 
absence of proof of the signature, struck out the case. Save in 
exceptional instances, the case of defaulting borrowers will be met if 
the tickets are stopped and the voucher forms or registration index 
duly endorsed with particulars. It is often worth the loss of a shilling 
or two to be quit of undesirable borrowers. 
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LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION: A PLEA 
FOR UNIFORMITY. 


By Henry A. SHarp, Fulham Public Libraries. 


o oOo 98 


T may be asserted without fear of contradiction, that it would be 
difficult to find a business undertaking in which greater diver- 
gencies exist in the methods of administration than in the public 

library. The absurdity of much of this variation is obvious, and the 
object of the present article is to endeavour to point out a means by 
which greater uniformity in methods of library administration might be 
secured. As proof that one’s contention is right, it is only necessary to 
turn to any other business undertaking. The administration methods 
of banks, railways or of any other trade or profession are usually 
similar, if not identical. 

Turn to the library profession, however, and what do you find? 
To commence with, there are two diametrically opposed methods of 
book issue in force ; viz. the closed and the open systems, but this is 
only one point out of many. Imagine yourself for the moment in the 
place of a borrower, and you will the more easily realise the necessity 
for greater uniformity in our methods of administration. You reside 
in a certain locality, and in order to enjoy the benefits of the Public 
Library, all that is necessary for you to do—presuming you are not a 
ratepayer—is to obtain a recommendation from a ratepayer, stating you 
to be a person to whom books may safely be lent, whereupon you are 
immediately admitted into practically unrestricted contact with the 
books. Should you wish to take out an extra book, you may 
immediately do so by signing a form entitling you to a non-fiction 
ticket. If you are desirous of learning the library system’s complete 
resources on a particular subject, all you need do is to consult the “union” 
subject catalogue, select the book you need, and if it should happen to 
be in a branch library ask the assistant to telephone for it, and wait 
until it arrives by the next electric tram. 

Then you may have two or three young children to buy books for, 
all of which would be a severe strain on your financial resources ; but 
behold ! our ideal library again comes to the rescue with its handsome 
juvenile library, a miniature of the adult department. 

Nor is this all. You are a student, and, as such, it is necessary 
that you should constantly refer to expensive text-books and make 
extensive notes. Yet again, touch the magic ring, and behold! a 
luxuriously furnished room with small conveniently sized tables, and 
ink, pen and blotting paper thrown in ; and added to all this you have 
the combined advantages of the aid of a competent assistant and 
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necessary 
to replac 


libraries, 


fact that 


catalogue, 


Even 


to do so. 


absence. 


personal access to the books you think most suitable for your purpose. 
The picture drawn is by no means an imaginary one, although to some 
it may appear so. 

After having been accustomed to these facilities for some time, 
you change your address, and what do you probably find? The 
library is administered in a totally different way. In order to join, it is 


any books lost by you, no matter what may be their value. 
Then you find that the books are issued by a totally different system ; 
you have no means of knowing the contents of a book before taking it 
out ; only one is issued at a time; there is no means of obtaining the 
library system’s complete resources on a particular subject, the branch 
not being on the ‘phone, and catalogues only issued at 
irregular intervals ; your children are barred as not being capable of 
looking after a book until they are fourteen years of age; and last, 
ast, your studies are seriously curtailed by reason of the 
you must select your books from a possibly very elaborate 


but not k 


but nevertheless introducing into your choice a certain 
element of luck ; and even when your wants have been supplied you 
must needs work as best you can at a crowded table, and your work 
must under no circumstances be written in ink. 
now, however, your experience is by no means completed. 
Change your address a third time, and you will probably find yourself 
in a library district administered by methods which are a “cross 
between those already described. Only one guarantor has to be 
obtained ; you have access to a certain portion of the stock; may 
obtain an extra ticket on your own guarantee, but your tickets may 
only be used at the particular library from which they were issued. 
And so one might continue to elaborate, but it is scarcely necessary 
The question at issue is whether these differences of adminis- 
tration make for the uplifting of librarianship in the eyes of the public, 
and its greater extension throughout the country. Surely it is time 
some attempt was made by a responsible authority to bring about that 
uniformity of administration which is at present so conspicuous by its 


One recognises that there are difficulties to be overcome, and that 
all libraries cannot carry on the same activities under the present state 
of financial affairs ; but surely, leaving out the question of “open z. 
closed,” it should be possible for an influential committee of librarians 
to be appointed and entrusted with the work of framing a “Code of 
rules for the efficient and uniform administration of municipal libraries.” 

I think the need of such a code is daily demonstrated, and that 
its advantages would be at least four-fold :— 


t. It would bring about a greater uniformity in methods of 
administration, and so place the profession on a higher 
footing in the eyes of the educational world. 


2. Authorities forming new libraries would have something to 
guide them in their work. 
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obtain the signature of two ratepayers, who will guarantee 
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3- It would reduce the present multiplicity of forms to a minimum, 
and would probably result in a reduction of price, as the same 
form would do for all. 

4. It would bea tremendous advantage to the assistant, whose 
training received in one library would hold good wherever he 
might afterwards go. 

The writer is aware that his views as here set forth may appear 
somewhat Utopian, but it must be granted that they contain a certain 
element of truth ; and moreover, one would suggest that this uniformity 
need only be carried out so far as the public are affected, still leaving a 
large field wherein the librarian may exercise his inventive faculties. 

More important still, however, is it that the libraries 7” any one 
district should be administered by uniform methods, but how often does 
one find division within the camp. Tickets are numbered by a different 
system, books are classified in different places in the various libraries, 
and catalogued by different methods; and altogether the methods 
of administration are as diverse as if the libraries were situated in 
different towns. 

A remedy for these discrepancies would be to have the work of 
issuing tickets, accessioning, classifying and cataloguing done at the 
central library in each district, and further that a code of rules should 
be compiled laying down the principles governing every branch of 
the routine work. This should be framed by the librarian and his 
senior assistants in conference. The worst thing of all, however, is when 
assistants in the same library have different—radically different—ways 
of performing the same work ; one catalogues with greater fulness than 
another, his views of classification are different from those of his 
colleague, he does not exercise his powers of discretion to the same 
extent, and so forth. 

This is not an attempt to turn a human being endowed with 
common-sense into a mere machine, but where these matters are 
concerned it is essential that uniformity should be preserved wherever 
possible ; and the only means of securing this seems by means of a 
code of rules such as has already been suggested, coupled with con- 
ferences at frequent intervals at which matters affecting the welfare of 
the institution may be freely discussed and definite rules laid down. 
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REVIEWS. 


o° 0 9 


CHURCH MUSIC. 


We have received from Messrs. Novello & Co., Ltd., the Vew 
Cathedral Psalter, with chants. The new book is a great improve- 
ment on the old psalter and chant book. An excellent selection of 
chants has been arranged for Parish Church use by Charles H. Lloyd, 
and for Village Church use, by Charles Macpherson. The two forms 
of Anglican chant (single and double) are used, and in many instances 
double chants have superseded former single ones, with better effect. 
In the present edition the chants immediately precede the text of the 
Canticles and Psalms, and where necessary are repeated on the 
following page; the changes of chant being shown in like manner. 
The print is clear, and the pointing and expression marks are 
intelligible and effective. 


POETRY. 


Mr. William Force Stead has written a book of lyrics entitled 
Winaflowers (London: Elliot Stock, 1911; price 2s. 6d. net). The 
book is daintily produced, but the binding is more suitable for a 
private than a public library. 


LIBRARY REPORTS, &c. 


o.oo 9 


STATISTICS. 


Accrington. roth Report, 1911. Stock 18,296 (Lending 13,741 ; 
Reference 4,555). Borrowers 3,169. Volumes issued 115,093 (Lending 
113,693; Reference 1,400). 

Bolton. 58th Report, 1910-11. Stock 124,558 (Lending 99,132 ; 
Reference 25,426). Borrowers 32,227. Volumes issued 524,819 
(Lending 515,139; Reference 9,680). 
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Durban (Natal). Report, 1911. Stock 487. 
Fulham. 23rd Report, 1910-11. Volumes issued 436,943. 


93,850; Reference 1,422). 
issued 105,023. 


? 
« , 
2,754,800 (Lending 2,225,255 ; Reference 529,545). 


57,523; Reference 8,647). 


Newark (New Jersey). 22nd Report, 1911. Stock 177,3 
Borrowers 33,414. Volumes issued 929,665. 








Kilburn. 18th Report, 1910-11. Stock 13,225 (Lending 10,048; 
Reference 3,177). Borrowers 2,566. Volumes issued 95,272 (Lending 


Kingston-upon-Thames. Report, 1910-11. Stock 17,156 
(Lending 14,000; Reference 3,156). Borrowers 2,565. Volumes 


Manchester. soth Report, rgro-11. Stock 413,888 (Lending 
41,243; Reference 172,645). Borrowers 81,817. Volumes issued 


Montrose. 6th Report, rg11. Stock 11,738 (Lending 9,714; 
Reference 2,024). Borrowers 5,008. Volumes issued 66,170 (Lending 


Rawtenstall. sth Report, 1910-11. Stock 12,534 (Lending 


(Lending 86,626; Reference 2,768). 


274,013 ; Reference 8,466). 


Volumes issued 1,519,135 (Lending 1,439,435; Reference 79,700). 
Volumes issued 89,247. 


issued 99,3°3- 

Westminster. Report, roro-11. Stock 117 
74,911; Reference 42,448). Borrowers 11,998. Vé« 
526,868 (Lendin 2,255; Reference 194,613). 


1359 (Lending 
) I 


g 
Ww 
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NOTES FROM LIBRARY REPORTS. 











10,252; Reference 2,282). Borrowers 8,129. Volumes issued 89,394 


St. Helens. 33rd Report, rg1o-11. Stock 47,066 (Lending 
36,311; Reference 10,755). Volumes issued 282,479 (Lending 


St. Louis. Report, 1910-11. Stock 338,792. Borrowers 92,910. 


Warrington. Report, 1910-11. Stock 53,910 (Lending 20,267; 
Reference 33,643, including pamphlets, etc.) Borrowers 4,817. 


West Hartlepool. 16th Report, 1910-11. Stock 17,474 
(Lending 13,061; Reference 4,413). Borrowers 3,377. Volumes 


lumes issued 


Bolton Public Libraries. Juvenite Department :—Lists 
consisting of a selection of the books in the juvenile department of the 
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central library, relating to the historical and geographical subjects 
taught in each class of the elementary schools, have been compiled by 
the staff and distributed by the Director of Education to encourage the 
children to use the library as an aid to their studies. 


Kingston-upon-Thames. Generat :—The total issue for the 
year is the largest ever recorded, being an increase of 6,740 over the 
preceding year. 


Durban (Natal). New Premises:—The arrangement and 
equipment of the new premises have been carried out under the direction 
of a sub-committee ; a good substantial counter has been erected and 
accommodation will be provided by means of steel bookstacks for 
30,000 volumes. 


St. Louis Public Library. Rererence Department :—There 
is an increase in the issue of books during the year. Extensive lists 
have been compiled for the use of the students on the following 
subjects: architecture, arts and crafts, flemish art, accounting, the city 
and its problems, oriental art, etc. 


West Hartlepool Public Library. Rrapinc Room :—The 
re-arrangement of the newspaper desks and tables, as suggested in 
1906, has been carried into effect, to the satisfaction of the general 
public and also to the improved appearance of the room. 


Westminster Public Libraries. Books on Epucation :—The 
Buckingham Palace Road Library has added to its stock 200 volumes 
of books on education from a special list prepared for the London 
County Council. ‘This section now contains about 500 books for 
the use of teachers and persons interested in education. 


BULLETINS, ETC. 


Brooklyn Public Library Bul/éetin (July-October). Quarterly list of 
new books added to the library. 

Cardiff Libraries Review (July-August, September-October). Contains 
a list of new books, with a reading list on the “ Questions of the 
day.” 

Chicago Public Library Budletin (October). Books added to the 
library, with a special account of the drama. 


Columbia Public Library Budletin (August-October). 


Finsbury Public Libraries Quarter/y Guide (October). List of recent 
additions. 
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Grand Rapids (Mich.) Public Library Budletin (July-October) issued 
monthly. A list of recent additions, with some of the magazine 
articles of special interest published during the period. 


New York Public Library Au//etin (October). Monthly list of 
additions. 


Norwich Public Library Readers’ Guide (November) issued bi-monthly. 
Fiction number containing 2,911 volumes arranged under an 
author list. 


Nottingham Library Bulletin (September-November). Contains 
lending library publications with special list on Thackeray, 
Shakespeare and Dante. 


Pittsburg (Carnegie Library) (October). A list of additions. 

Pratt Institute Free Library (October). A list of books recently added. 
San Francisco Public Library Bulletin (October). 

St. Louis Public Library Monthly Bulletin (September-October). 


Springfield City Library Budletin (September-October). A list of 
additions with an index to the interesting articles in the current 
magazines. 


oF 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


oo 98 


THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


\ 7. R. L. STANLEY JAST, Honorary Secretary of the Library 
M Association, delivered an address on 7he Library Outiook to 
the members of the North-Eastern Branch of the L.A.A., at 
Sunderland, on January 17th, and to the Yorkshire Branch, at Leeds, 
on January 18th. 

The speaker compared the methods of twenty-five years ago with 
the methods of to-day, and showed how greatly library administration 
had advanced. Concerning the state of affairs within the library 
profession itself, Mr. Jast instanced the educational training of library 
assistants by the Library Association, which is gradually but surely 
eliminating the untrained man ; the recognition ot professional educa- 
tional work by the University of London; the organization of the 
profession by the re-classification of the members of the Library 
Association into professional and non-professional members ; and the 
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coming of the library assistant as an articulate element in the library 
movement. These developments had been greatly aided by the 
unparalled munificence and public spiritedness of Dr. Andrew 
Carnegie. 

The worst feature about the present condition of affairs, said Mr. 
Jast, and the fundamental cause of much else that is unsatisfactory, is 
the fact that after more than half a century of successful working, the 
limitation of the Library Rate to one penny in the pound remains. 
In every other department of municipal activity the resources obtained 
from the rates have been increased in some sort of rough proportion to 
the increase in the demands made by the public upon the various 
municipal services. Not so in the department of the Public Library. 
There, demands of every sort have been increasing, demands for better 
and more buildings, demands for better and more books, demands for 
extension work of many kinds, demands for better catalogues, and 
demands also for better trained and educated library staffs. But with 
all this there is an unconcealed reluctance on the part of the public so 
to finance libraries that these good things may be supplied, and that 
librarians may be remunerated on a scale bearing some reasonable 
relation to the general and technical knowledge which the power to 
serve the public as they wish to be served implies. 

In order to remove the financial disability it is necessary that the 
public should be educated as to the real requirements, the real needs, 
and the real functions of a municijai Public Library. Organization is 
needed for this great effort. The Library Association must be made 
as strong and representative and as compact a body as possible. To 
that end no library assistant in receipt of let us say a minimum salary 
of 4,80 per annum ought to consider it in consonance with his self- 
respect, and his duty to the profession to remain outside its ranks. 
The younger assistants will find their natural place in the Library 
Assistants’ Association. The elder assistants should be members of 
both bodies, of the Library Assistants’ Association for the sake of the 
younger assistants, and of the Library Association for the sake of the 
movemert. Then the Library Association ought to be so organised 
have in every main centre of population in the kingdom a 






that it wil 
Branch A 
not only the 
few critical years particularly, the carrying on, under direction from 
headquarters, of a public campaign of what may be termed Library 
Enlightenment, by means of public meetings, lectures and possibly 
literature, and by utilising every opportunity of coming into touch with 
councillors and others connected with the administration of social! and 
political affairs. 

Mr. Jast further suggested that there might be federation with the 
Library Association of kindred societies such as the Museums Associa- 


} 


ssociation. ‘The duty of such Branch Associations should be 
he discussion of purely library matters, but during the next 


tion, the Bibliographical Society, and the Library Assistants’ Association. 
Each of these societies would preserve its constitution intact and its 
autonomy while it would pool its rooms, its office organization and 


perhaps its periodical. A certain number of meetings of the whole 
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federation would be held each year, which would give an opportunity 
for the members of these kindred Associations to meet each other, and 
would tend inevitably in the future towards a real amalgamation, but 
that could be left to come about naturally, and as it were by the efflux 
of time itself. 


L.A.A. EASTER EXCURSION AND SCHOOL TO PARIS. 
A SCHOOL has been arranged to take place during the Easter 


week-end, the object of which will be to make acquaintance 

with the working and methods of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
(the largest library in the world), the great special Libraries of Paris, and 
various Other things interesting to us as librarians. 

London will be left on Thursday evening, April 4th, at 9 p.m. 
(Victoria Station) and will be reached again at 5.30 a.m. on the 
following Tuesday. ‘lhe route will be via Newhaven and Dieppe. 

A good hotel will be chosen, and it is particularly desired that the 
whole party shall share the same hotel. This will be practicable if 
members enter as soon as possible. 

The morning of Friday will be devoted to a visit to the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, by invitation of its principal librarian, and under the 
direction of the well-known authority on French libraries, M. Eugene 
Morel. 

Saturday morning there will be a visit to the great Library of the 
Arsenal, by invitation of the chief librarian, M Henry Martin. 

There will also be brief visits to the St. Geneviéve Library, the 
Library of Law, etc, all of which have special and important modes of 
administration. 

‘hese visits will occupy from one to two hours each day, and the 
remainder of the day will be spent in some such order as follows :— 

Friday. Visit the Louvre, Bois de Boulogne, Boulevard, 
Place de la Bastille, Arc de Triomphe, etc. 
Saturday. By boat on the Seine to the Invalides, Eiffel ‘Tower, 
Latin Quarter, Pantheon, Luxemborg, Musée 
Cluny, etc. 
Sunday. The Cathedral of Nétre Dame, the Madeleine, and 
in the afternoon, to the Palace of Versailles 
(when the wonderful fountains will be playing). 
Monday. Leave Paris by train in the morning. Stop at 
Rouen, one of the most beautiful of Norman 
Cities, see the great Cathedral, and other 
interesting and quaint sights of the town. 

The evenings will be spent as follows:—It is hoped to arrange 
a re-union and dance, a visit to the opera, and there are many other 
interesting things which will make the evenings in Paris full of pleasure 
and interest. 
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SPECIAL EASTER SCHOOL PRIZEs. 


An old friend of the Association has come forward and placed at 
the disposal of the Council three prizes as follows :— 


First Three Guineas, 
Second Two Guineas, 
Third One Guinea, 


for the best professionally interesting account of the Holiday School. 
Three members, therefore, have a chance of recovering the whole or an 
appreciable part of their expenses. 


ESTIMATE OF EXPENDITURE. 

The details of this are not final, but may be taken as approximate :— 
Travelling ticket from London with hotel (including accommodation, 
lights, tips, bed, breakfast, lunch, tea and dinner) £3 6s. od. Ifa 
number apply early this will be reduced no doubt. 

Persons wishing to join the party should send in their names as 
soon as possible, and must pay a deposit of 5s. to the Hon. Treasurer 
of the School (Mr. H. Rutherford Purnell, Central Library, Town Hall, 
Croydon), before 9th March. 


W. C. Berwick SAYERS, 
; : Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon. 
Joint Secretaries : = NG Re, 
James D. STEWART, 
Central Library, Islington, N. 
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THE QUESTION OF CENSORSHIP. 


By Sipney Kirsy, Public Library, Wood Green. 


oo 9 


HE question of the advisability of exercising a censorship over 
literature has been much before the public of late, and probably 
many librarians have realised how closely the disputed question 

affects their own profession. 

Ought the moral aspect of a book to be considered, or should the 
fact that it has been pronounced “good” by the critics be sufficient 
warranty for its inclusion in the stock of a Public Library? It is 
mainly a fiction question, for strange to say, though objection will be 
taken to the inclusion of a novel dealing with a certain phase of life, 
non-fictional works treating more comprehensively with the same 
subject may remain on neighbouring shelves unquestioned. 

The first difficulty experienced is the impossibility of arriving at a 
definite decision as to what constitutes a moral standard. Of nothing 
can it be more confidently said that ‘“‘ one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.” There are innumerable standards of right and wrong. It 
is, therefore, impossible to define a standard of conduct which will 
satisfy all people, and this being so, it is surely not equity to satisfy 
some at the expense of others. It appears also, that to pander to the 
wishes of the majority is to run a very great risk of satisfying the least 
intellectual reader. To do this is obviously putting obstacles in the 
path of progress. 

Every librarian is familiar with the reader who objects to any 
novels, good, bad, or indifferent, which treat of the relations of the 
sexes being included in the library stock. It is not his own morals 
that he is afraid of. Oh, no! He can read the books and properly 
appreciate their good qualities. It is their effect upon the ‘‘ young 
person ” about which he is concerned. ‘“‘ One does not expect to find 
such books upon the shelves of a Public Library,” he says. But the 
librarian knows otherwise ; for he has been asked by a reader for Zola’s 
works. “What! Not inthe library. What’s the use of my paying 
rates for a Public Library if I cannot even obtain the classics of 
literature? I certainly never expected to find a Public Library without 
the works of Zola.” 

The human race is inherently egoistic, and though people can 
quite understand others holding views different to their own, they 
invariably imagine that the great majority hold the right view, which, 
singularly enough, is their own! Thus most readers expect their wishes 
to prevail. In effect, they would have the remainder of the borrowers 
conform to their own conception of the moral. 

Vol, XIV. New Series 69. _ March, 1912. 
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The chief difficulty experienced is in dealing with modern authors, 
whose names have not yet become hallowed by time. It cannot be 
denied, however, that to keep out of a library all books which deal in 
any way with the seamy side of life, is to prevent the institution 
from fulfilling one of its most important functions: the placing of the 
world’s greatest literary masterpieces within the reach of everybody. 
To be consistent too, not only the more frank foreign writers such as 
Zola and Anatole France, but even Thomas Hardy must be banned. 
Some people will even go further and object to the inclusion of any 
books in which “ bad” language occurs, however necessary it may be 
to complete the presentation of certain phases of civilization. And yet 
included in an appreciation of a new book appearing in the Athenaeum 
of February 3rd of the present year, is the following: ‘“‘ We can permit 
ourselves the pleasure of only one quotation....‘when a man ’as 
blasted luck all ’is life, it’s no good whining about it. There’s luck, 
there’s no luck, and there’s blasted luck’ ” 

Whatever course is pursued in this matter it is certain that a 
section of the public will have a grievance, for whereas some would 
limit the novels to the type of Annie S. Swan and Emma Jane 
Worboise, others denounce the purchase of those of a lower standard 
than Thomas Hardy as a waste of public money. 

Whom does the public blame? It is probable that many people 
disagree with the policy pursued without reflecting blame upon any- 
body; others too, probably consider the committee at fault, but there is 
little doubt that the majority of people consider the librarian 
responsible. This fact is not pleasant for the librarian, and makes his 
position with regard to this question very unsatisfactory. It is quite 
possible that should a borrower raise an objection respecting a certain 
book the committee might blame the librarian for allowing that 
particular work to be in the library, in spite of the fact that it is 
manifestly impossible for him to know the precise nature of every book 
purchased. It would appear, too, that by those who have a grievance 
in this matter the librarian is regarded as either a foolish, unintellectual 
individual, or an unpleasantly wicked person, according to the opinions 
held by the objector. 

What is the position of the librarian? Obviously he must abide 
by the decision of his committee, but the fersonne/ of committees is 
continually changing, and it is needless to dilate on the difficulties 
which will arise if an attempt be made to act strictly on this principle. 
Nevertheless the committee is, strictly speaking, the responsible body. 
It rests with them to decide whether a censorship shall exist, and if so 
the nature of the censorship to be exercised and the means by which 
it shall be made to operate. But where are committees to look for guid- 
ance in arriving at a decision? Obviously many of them would turn 
to the librarian for guidance and thus thrust back upon him the 
responsibility which he would gladly be spared. In the event of a 
committee deciding to keep a watch over their purchases, the method 

of doing so may take many forms. They may delegate the work to 
the librarian or his staff, they may form a watch committee from their 
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own members, or they may co-opt persons whom they consider 
competent to satisfactorily perform this function, to form a special 
committee for the purpose. 

One of the objects of this article, however, is to suggest that 
librarians need a shield behind which they may safely shelter when this 
question comes to the front. There appears to be an urgent need for a 
guide or ruling to which librarians can point as a reason for pursuing 
any course which they may adopt. To be of any practical value the 
course to be followed must be decided upon by a body of some 
standing, more especially one which is representative of the profession. 
The value of such a decision to which one can refer is very great, for 
an objector who is met by a reference to an authority is usually 
impressed with the fact that whatever may be the standing of the 
authority, its agent is not personally to blame. 


- 


>? 


MODERN METHODS OF BOOK STORAGE. 


By REGINALD E. SMITHER, Brighton Public Library. 


° ° ° 


“INCE the time when man first began to collect books, the 
question of book storage has naturally attracted the attention of 
those responsible for their sate keeping. Many methods of book 
storage have been invented from time to tine, all of which undoubtedly 
had their good points, but which, as man advanced in knowledge, 
became superseded by newer and better methods. Nearly all the early 
systems occupied too much room for the number of books stored, the 
shelving was clumsy, and the cases were much too high for quick 
service, and in some instances they had the additional disadvantage of 
glazed and locked doors. 

To overcome these difficulties, librarians have devoted much time 
and thought to these very important problems, with the result that at 
the present day we have several elaborate and scientific methods of 
book storage, all of which have many excellent points in their favour. 
These ideas, in many cases, were brought into being when the 
need of more space became urgent, and as “‘ necessity is the mother of 
invention,” so we find that some of the solutions of the problems were 
really very ingenious. 

“ A storage library is a space where books may be compactly and 
yet systematically shelved.” Modern libraries are greatly in need of 
storage room for books required in quantities from time to time, such 
as school collections, and aiso stockrooms where extra copies of popular 
books needed for replacement of those worn out can be stored; where 
books intended for the nucleus stock of future branch libraries may be 
housed. 
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The chief systems of book storage in modern use may be 
enumerated thus :—(1) The “ British Museum” system; (2) The 
“Stack” system; (3) The “Poole” system; (4) The “ Alcove’ 
system. Practically all other systems of storage are modifications or 
variations of these. 

The British Museum method is to shelve the books most 
frequently in demand in the large reading room. The books less 
frequently asked for are stored in stack rooms which back on to the 
circular reading room. These rooms are three stories high, each story 
being eight feet in height. Perforated iron gratings separate the stories, 
and are held upon iron girders half an inch in width and four inches in 
depth. Thirty years after the reading room was built, the storerooms 
became congested, and further shelf room became imperative. The 
gangways between the stacks were too narrow to admit additional 
presses, and the great cost of extending the building was almost 
prohibitive, to say nothing of the great inconvenience of placing books 
farther away from the reading room. 

To meet these difficulties the “ sliding-press” was invented, and 
adopted in the old press room. The method is thus described by Mr. 
Jenner, at that time an assistant at the British Museum. ‘‘ The cases 
are of iron, and are not fixed at all, but run backwards and forwards 
along level ledges fastened to the original structures. The presses are 
constructed of light iron work, and are fitted with shelves of sufficient 
depth to hold books both back and front. At the top of each press is fixed 
an arrangement of wheels, two each to a side, which run along narrow 
ledges fastened to the girders which support the floor above. The 
whole weight of the case rests entirely on these wheels, there being no 
support beneath it. When not in use the sliding-case fits back against 
the old one, and projects but very little into the gangway. When 
books from the inner case are required the movable case is pulled 
forward along the ledges, running very easily, and is as easily pushed 
back into its place. Very little fitting is required, it being only 
necessary to attach pieces of angle-iron to the girders, so as to form 
ledges, the rest of the arrangement being absolutely detached. 

It will be seen from this how the sliding-press solved the difficulty 
in what was regarded as a congested building. The cost of extending 
the building will be saved for some considerable time, by fixing these 
cases whcrever possible.” 

The idea of having the walls of the reading room shelved with 
frequently used books, with a storeroom for those used less frequently, 
has been copied in a smaller degree by many of the larger municipal 
libraries, especially the older established ones. In some others we find 
a modification of this system. The walls of the reading room are lined 
with book cases, and a portion of the room is reserved to shelve the 
other books, the bookcases being placed just wide enough apart to 
enable an assistant to pass between them. In most libraries, in order 
to economise space, books are shelved according to sizes—octavo, 
quarto and folio. The chief disadvantage which can be brought 
against this method is that it creates two or three places in which 
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books on the same subject can be shelved. But this is easily remedied 
by the catalogue, in which the entries should be marked in some 
distinctive way so as to distinguish those books which are of large size, 
say by placing a “Q” or an “F” before the call number, as the case 
may be. The difficulty of size, however, is rarely to be met with except 
in the larger reference libraries. 

In most cases, as a library grows, the space originally provided 
is soon insufficient, and some means has to be found to remedy this. 
Storerooms are the usual outcome, and as they are not used by the 
public, they may be shelved as high as possible. It is advisable to 
have such rooms situated near to the room in which the books will be 
required for use, so as to admit of quick service. Sometimes, however, 
it is not possible to add such rooms to any already existing building, 
and the only thing to do in the case of pressure is to utilise the 
basement floor as a storeroom. Works not very much in demand, 
such as sets of societies’ publications, periodicals, and such like, should 
be stored in these rooms. 

From this somewhat unsatisfactory method of storage, we turn to 
one which is in many respects its superior ; one, too, that is of more 
use to the ordinary sized library—that is, the “ stack ” system. 

When designing buildings for stack systems, it should be borne in 
mind that the great height to which they can be erected renders very 
necessary the provision of book lifts and other appliances in order to 
secure efficient service. The idea of the book stack is to provide 
compact storage for books which have to be stored away from the 
reading room. 

The stack in its most usual form consists of a series of iron 
bookcases erected from floor to ceiling of a very high room, which is 
divided at intervals of about seven feet by light open work or glass 
floors. All available vacant space is utilized, and all passages reduced 
in width as much as possible. The stack is undoubtedly very compact 
when arranged in this manner. Light is obtained from the sides and 
the roof, and can penetrate easily through one perforated iron or glass 
floor, but not more, and dependence must be placed chiefly on plenty 
of side windows. If a stack is large it is obvious that daylight cannot 
be depended on to light its interior, and reliance must generally be 
placed on artificial light. There are in existence stacks which contain 
as Many as nine tiers of cases, but these delay service to a great extent, 
and also put considerable physical strain upon the assistants. 
Generally speaking, it is best not to make a stack any higher than that 
which makes two flights of stairs necessary to obtain access to any part, 
unless the building has an efficient lift service. Two flights of stairs 
does not, however, limit a building to two tiers of cases, but to five ; 
inasmuch as the stack can be arranged with three book-stories above 
and two below the floor on which books are required. 

The stack system in its most complete application is to be seen in 
the Library of Congress, Washington, U.S.A. These stacks are unique. 
They are divided into nine tiers or floors, each tier being seven feet 
high, and into an equal number of bookcases the same distance apart. 
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This distance was adopted in order to bring the shelves within easy 
reach of all persons. The stacks begin in the basement, and extend up 
through the building to the top story. The stack-rooms open out of the 
reading-room on either side. he whole system of cases is supported 
in an elaborate manner by steel columns, ties and open-work 
floors. Each stack-room will shelve 800,000 volumes, and the shelving 
already fixed in the whole building is estimated to be sufficient for 
2,000,000 volumes, and the ultimate capacity of the library when 
shelved to its fullest extent will be upwards of 4,500,000 books. 

A great objection to the stack system is that little or no provision 
can be made for the access of readers to the shelves, the idea of the 
stack being that of a place in which to keep the books when not in use. 

The great growth of opinion in favour of open access in libraries 
has caused the stack system to fall into disfavour during the last few 
years. Of course, the stack is arranged for libraries with only a 
moderate floor area, and it is often carried to such a height as to 
involve the mounting of many stairs in passing from one floor to 
another. It follows, then, that the stack system is unsuitable for 
libraries where the readers are allowed to have access to the shelves, its 
principle being the warehousing of books in the most compact manner, 
and not the provision of facilities for reading them. In the Amherst 
College Library this difficulty has been met by shortening the alternate 
stacks to a height at which they can be used as tables. But even this 
will only give accommodation for a very small number of readers ; and 
if the general public are to be admitted to the shelves some modification 
of the system seems desirable. 

Another objection advanced against the stack system is that a fire 
could spread upward through the stacks with great ease, and, if the 
stacks were very high, woud obtain a firm hold before it could be 
checked, while the damage both by fire and water would be very great. 
Of course, the risk of fire is prevalent in every building, and care must 
be exercised with lights, while there should be plenty of hose placed 
about the building to cope with a first outbreak of fire. 


From the stack system we proceed to discuss the third method of 
storage, one which has been more discussed and more energetically 
opposed than any of the others—the ‘‘ Poole” system. This system 
was invented by the late |r. Poole, librarian of Chicago Public Library, 
and he claimed several special advantages for it, as compared with the 
alcove and stack systems. He stated first that the enormous waste of 
space in the centre of the building is avoided, and also the difficulty of 
uniformly heating large rooms fifty or sixty feet in height. He does not 
claim, however, quite so compact a storage of books as is claimed for 
the stack system, but a more convenient and practical arrangement of 
them, and a style of building adapted to the ready use of the lift passing 
from one story to another. The books are not stored in one general 
repository, but in a series of rooms thrown out as wings from the central 
building, and extending round the latter. ‘These rooms are as large as 


it is convenient to make them in proportion to the size of the building, 
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but the width of the wings is generally determined by the space that 
can be efficiently lighted by side windows, and that can be spanned 
with iron girders without pillars. Ten of these rooms are advocated, 
and the construction can be carried higher if necessary. Each of the 
rooms contains the books on some special subject, or, in the early stages 
of growth, several related subjects. For instance one room devoted to 
books dealing with the fine arts, has the proper cases, tables, and 
appliances for studying and shelving the large and expensive illustrated 
books which form part of such a collection. This is the underlying 
principle in planning every room in the building. These rooms will 
have no alcoves or galleries, and the books are shelved in wall cases, 
and in double standard cases about eight feet high, the ordinary cases 
being at right-angles to the walls. Light is taken on the exterior side 
from windows above the wall cases. Each room is furnished with 
tables, chairs, and all the conveniences for quiet study. 

From the foregoing description it will be seen that this system 
undertakes to avoid the leading difficulties of the stack by dividing the 
library into a series of separate departments, placing each on a separate 
floor in a separate room, in a building with fireproof walls and flvors, by 
which a fire can be kept within bounds and the damage confined to 
one room or section of the building, by having bookcases occupying 
only one half the height of each room, the upper portion of the walls 
being filled with windows to ensure ample light in every part of the 
interior, by providing in each department ample space for reading and 
study with good light and other facilities. On the other hand, the 
amount of space initially required is almost prohibitive, and for English 
libraries, owing to the rate limitation, especially so ; and as an assistant 
would be required in every room, the system would prove very 
expensive in salaries. 

As applied to smaller libraries the Poole system needs a bookroom 
with as ample floor area as can be secured, with all books shelved 
within seven-and-a-half feet of the floor. A room 60 x too feet 
would accommodate about 100,000 volumes, and leave space for a large 
number of tables for the use of those admitted to the shelves. When 
the library grows beyond this size it should have additional stories 
added, and be widened on the department plan. A building may be 
erected with two stories of about equal height, and basement, the 
latter being mainly above ground, with a sub-cellar. 

We now come to the last, and, in its general aspects, the oldest 
system of book storage of any value. It is still in use in many modern 
libraries, notably at the Guildhall Library, London. It is arranged by 
placing the shelving around the walls up to a height of ten or twelve 
feet, and above that a gallery or galleries, with similar tiers of shelves, 
such as are found in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. When more 
accommodation is required, it is provided by the addition of bookcases 
placed at right angles to the walls, and projecting ten or twelve feet 
into the room, with wide spaces between. The cases thus form alcoves, 
which gave this system its name, and generally tables and desks for the 
use of readers are placed in them between each bookcase. ‘This, 
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without a doubt, creates a fine effect, but the waste of space in the 
centre area is enormous, and its shelf capacity is limited. 

The primary idea of the alcove system of storage is, of course, the 
use of the walls as far as possible. The objects, however, which are 
generally kept in sight in the storing of books are three :—(1) The 
economical usage of all available space. (2) Convenient arrangement 
of all cases, and (3) Accessibility with the least necessary expenditure of 
time. The alcove system does not, however, conform to these, because 
the number of books is extremely small in proportion to the size of the 
building, whilst access to the books, and the passing from one portion 
of the library to another are more difficult and irksome than by other 
plans. The books placed in the galleries, especially those near the top 
of the room, suffer very seriously from the heat and gases which 
accumulate near the ceiling. We thus come to the conclusion that the 
use of wall space only for shelving is a very wasteful policy. 

In America, notably at the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, the 
whole interior is thrown into one hall, surrounded by alcoves for storage, 
the only place for reading tables being in the centre of the room. 
Something of this idea is used in the Library of Congress, which, besides 
employing such a fine system of “stack” storage, also uses the 
“alcove ” system in the reading room, for the convenience of readers. 
The alcoves there are intended to contain a collection of the most 
necessary standard books on all important topics. Altogether, the 
alcoves have a capacity, with their present shelving, of 130,000 volumes. 

An examination of the relative claims of the “alcove” and “stack” 
systems shows that while in each case there is practically the same 
area available, the shelf capacity of the “stack” system is double that 
of the “‘alcove.” If the alcove system is used for Public Libraries, it 
is necessary to use vigilant supervision, and the greater distance for the 
assistants to go to obtain the books inquired for, combined with the 
delay caused by ascending ladders or galleries materially affects the 
service. There is also much discomfort caused to the readers who 
go into an alcove to be quiet, by the continual passing to and fro of the 
assistants. Supervision of the tables in the alcoves from the counter is 
impossible, and opportunities for theft and mutilation are provided with 
little chance of discovery. The initial cost of shelving in the alcove 
system is greater than in the other, for it is generally necessary to 
provide bookcases for the whole of the room at its inception, while on 
the other plan, book-stacks can be added as required. Again, in the 
stack system, the cases are out of sight, and therefore can be built 
without ornament, and of the plainest material consistent with durability 
and usefulness. But cases for the alcove system must have some 
decorative features, which means greater expense. 

Scientific book storage still requires a great deal of attention, and 
every librarian must be ready to face this ever-recurring problem. The 
chief systems now in use, however, which have been described in the 
foregoing pages, while not always satisfactory, will require an almost 
ideal system to be thought out before they will be effectually 
superseded. 
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By W. C. Berwick Savers and James D. STEWART. 
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IV.—PRINTED OR WRITTEN CARDS (Continued). 


JRINTED cards are also issued by the Institut International de 
Bibliographie, Brussels, on similar cards; a specimen entry 
(Fig. 8) follows :— 








Institut International de Bibliographie. [07 (074) («)] 


1911, — Le Musée International de la Presse, section de 
l'Institut International de Bibliographie. Notice-Catalogue. 
Bruxelles, 1, rue du Musée (0,16 x 0,24), 20 p. Prix: 1 franc. 

(Publication de l'Institut, n° 108, 2° édition augmentée.) 
1. Programme et Organisation ; 2. Collections, Travaux et Services ; 
3. Méthodes pour l’organisation des Collections; 4. Collaboration 
des Collectivités et des Particuliers au Musée; 5. Historique. — 


Notice sur les principaux fonds. — Liste des Donateurs. — Liste 
des Collections et Collectionneurs pressophiles. 


O 











Fig. 8.—Printed card of institut International de Bibliographie, Brussels. 


Several American libraries are also issuing printed cards. These 
are, of course, primarily intended for the use of the libraries issuing 
them, but they are also generally available for distribution to other 
libraries. The following examples will serve to show the main features 
of these cards. 
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Robespierre, Maximilien Marie Isidore de. 


Morley, John. 824 
Critical miscellanies. London: Macmillan and Co., 1908-09, 
4v. 12°. (Eversley series.) 


Contents: v. 1. Robespierre. Carlyle. Byron. Macaulay. Emerson. 

v. 2. Vauvenargues. Turgot. Condorcet. Joseph De Maistre. 

v. 3. On popular culture. ‘The death of Mr. Mill. Mr Mill’s autobiography. 
The life of George Eliot. On Pattison’smemoirs. Harriet Martineau. W. R. Greg ; 
a sketch. France in the eighteenth century. The expansion of England. Auguste 
Comte. 

v. 4. Machiavelli. Guicciardini. A new calendar of great men. John Stuart 
Mill ; an anniversary. Lecky ondemocracy. A historical romance. Democracy and 
reaction, 


O CENTRAL CIRCULATION, 
1. Series, 2. Title. 3. Sixteen subj. anal. 
N.Y. P.I October 19, 191! 





Fig. 9.—Printed Card of New York Public Library 








Aa, Abraham Jacob van der. Ref 488.2.7 


Biographisch, anthologisch, en critisch woordenboek van ned- 
erlandsche dichters, als aanhangsel op P. G. W. Geysbeeks 
Woordenboek. Amsterdam, 1844-46. 


3 vols. 


O 


1. Lit—Dutch —Poetr 2. Netherlands. Biog HCL 11-3 








Fig. !0- Printed Card of Harvard Univ rsity Library. 
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Willkomm, Heinrich Moritz, 1821-1895. 581.946 L200 

™” Die Strand- und Steppengebiete der Iberischen Halbinsel und 
deren Vegetation. Ein Beitrag zur physikalischen Geographie, 
Geognosie und Botanik, von Dr. Moritz Willkomm, ... . Nebst 
einer geognostisch-botanischen Karte der Halbinsel, einer Stein- 
und einer Kupfertafel. Leipzig, F. Fleischer, 1852. 


x,(2], 275, [1] p. incl. tables. 1 col. fold. pl., 1 fold. map, 1 fold. diag. 24 cm. 


O 














Fig. 11—Printed Card of John Crerar Library, Chicago. 





Dastre, Frank Albert. 577 D27 
Life and death; tr. by W. J. Greenstreet. 31911. Walter Scott Pub. Co. 


“Prof. Dastre ... avoids speculation ; he is content to place before the reader facts, 
and their interpretation so far as it has been rendered ascertainable by experiment. 
Hence his conclusions are somewhat indefinite; he does not profess to offer a solution 
of the riddle of life, but he demonstrates plainly how patient research is confining the 
surmises of philosophy within narrower bounds. On the other hand he encourages no 
vain hopes that science will eventually be able to explain the whole enigma of life." 
Athenaum, 1911. 


O 

















Fig. 12—Printed Card of Carnegie Library, of Pittsburgh 
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The printed cards of the Boston Public Library measure 54” x 3”, 
and are therefore slightly larger than the general standard. Since 1898, 
however, the printed matter has been so arranged that the cards can be 
cut down to standard size. 








**M.126.31, 


Carafa, Michele Enrico Francesco Aloisio Vincenzo Paolo. 
Le nozze di Lammermoor. Drammasemi serio di L. Balochi... 
Michele Carafa compositore della musica. Ridotto per [canto e] 
piano-forte da V. Rifaut. 

= Paris. Perriot. [1829?] (5), 364 pp. 34cm. 


[This work must be consulted in the Brown Library on the Special Libraries Floor.] 


This card was printed at the Boston O Public Library, August 17, 1911. 
H5823—Balochi, Luigi. (Mz) — Carafa, Michele Enrico Francesco 
Aloisio Vincenzo Paolo. (M1) — Operas. (1) — Rifaut, Louis Victor Etienne, 
ed. (1) — Double main Card. 








Fig. 13—Printed Card of Boston Public Library. 


(2). The mounted entry. This is an economical and effective 
method of making card entries. If the library publishes a bulletin, 
or periodical list of its additions, the entries may be cut out and 
mounted on the cards. 

We have seen hybrid catalogues made up of mounted entries 
from the bulletins of a dozen libraries. There is some objection 
to this method as the varying thicknesses of paper used for the 
several bulletins make the entries uneven and, as we have 
already remarked, difficult to handle. It is desirable to confine 
the entries to the bulletin of the library, and, with a view to the 
card catalogue, special ‘ pulls” of the bulletin should be taken 
on thin but opaque bank paper, printed on one side of the paper 
only. Such pulls are very cheap. The entries are cut out and 
mounted on the cards. Such mounting has a tendency to cause 
the card to cockle and makes the top thicker than the bottom, but 
this may be counteracted by pasting a thin slip of bank paper on 
the back of the card near the bottom ; or by making two or three 
dents with a blunted point horizontally near the lower edge. 

(3). It is to be assumed, however, that the entries in the 
average card catalogue will be in manuscript. The typewriter is 
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the simplest and most expeditious means of producing entries 
which are legible, and special card-holding fittings, and spacing 
wheels adjusted to the lines of the catalogue card, can be 
attached to the best modern typewriters. The objection to the 
typewriter is the transitory nature of the ink, which if exposed to 
sunlight, or to any light for any length of time, deteriorates and 
fades, and this in spite of the assurances of manufacturers of the 
**fast” nature of the inks of their typewriter ribbons or pads. 
But the re-typing of the cards is probably more than balanced 
by their legibility and the rapidity of their production. 

25. Ordinary handwriting and ordinary ink should not be used in 
acard catalogue. If it is necessary to produce entries by hand, they 
should be hand-printed, and a good engrossing or India ink is to be 
preferred, on account of its brilliant blackness, to an ordinary writing 
ink. We recommend the following alphabets as suitable :-— 


ABCDEFGHSIJ 
KLLMNOPQRS 
TUVWXYZ 


atbedefghizht 
mnopgrosturv 


Fig. 14.—Hand Writing. 


Of course more time is consumed in making the entries than would be 
required for ordinary written ones, but the increased neatness and the 
facility with which the entries may be consulted make the extra trouble 
well worth the while. Experience proves, too, that practice brings great 
expedition in the making of hand-printed entries. As, however, we do 
not wish to be dogmatic upon this point, if it is thought that the 
sacrifice of time in making hand-printed entries is not compensated by 
the increased legibility, we append the following as an approved hand- 
writing for entries. 
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Thin otyke of Hamdunitiing 
cam alos te weed throughout a 
gi Mamuscript Cotologure. 

the examples given fore U 


Fig. 15.—Hand Writing. 


This style of Handwriting can be 
‘used throughout a Library’s Manu- 





script Catalogue. In the examples 
given here it is only used in writing 
Catchwords and Headings. 

Fig. 16—Hand Printing. See footnote. 


Heterogenous scripts are the bane of many card catalogues, and a 
uniform handwriting is very desirable. 


These examples of writing are taken from J. D. Stewart's Sheaf Catalogue, 
‘aan iv., pp. 7-10, where their practice and application are disc ussed. The 
wording of the examples does apply to the present handbook. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
ooo 


Tuat library pest, the person who will persist in defacing the pages of 
books by scribbling notes on them, still exists, notwithstanding the 
efforts of librarians to educate readers in the art of using books 
properly. Many librarians are of opinion that evaluation is out of 
place, even in an annotated catalogue ; but a certain type of ignorant 
reader—actuated by bigotry, folly, or insanity—does not hesitate to 
express his conceited opinions as to the value, or otherwise, of particular 
books. A correspondent sends us several examples of this gratuitous 
annotation. Written in Reade’s Put Yourself in his Place was the 
following: “A splendid treat for anyone able to appreciate a well- 
written book ; both interesting, feasible, and I may even say original, in 
its style.” Whether right or wrong in fact, such criticism pencilled in 
borrowed books is quite unjustifiable, as is also the corrective note 
appended by another reader, as follows: “The only time genius feels 
small is when patted on the back by ‘ignorance,’ as see above.” 
Librarians are not alone in their dislike to these gratuitous comments 
as is evident from the following remarks written by a borrower : “ Who 
asked you (or anybody else) for your opinion on the book? The 
books of this library will shortly become unreadable owing to a public 
that pollute the pages of every book with their unasked, unwelcomed 
and infernally pertinent criticisms.” It is to be regretted that the last- 
mentioned borrower did not choose the better way of counteracting 
these forms of pseudo-criticism by directing the attention of the 
librarian to them. If the practice of pencilling offensive notes in books 
is to be arrested, it can only be done by the librarian with the aid of 
readers. 

Steps are being taken by the Library Authority of St. Albans to raise 
by public subscription the sum of £1,000 to complete the payment for 
furniture and equipment of the new Public Library, and for the provi- 
sion of additional books. The scheme has the support of the Mayor 
and Corporation and the Dean of St. Albans, and a third of the amount 
required has already been subscribed. 

Tue King’s Library in the British Museum has been enriched by a 
donation from His Majesty the King of the autograph scores of Handel’s 
most famous compositions. 

THEFTs are reported from the Cathedral Libraries of Peterborough and 
Lincoln, and proceedings are being taken against the man who is sus- 
pected of disposing of certain of the books. Such thefts are most 
despicable, and it is to be hoped that in the present case they will be 
brought home to the person, or persons, concerned. 

A PorTRAIT of the late John Hallam, the first chairman of the Toronto 
(Canada) Public Library Board, was unveiled at the College Street 
Reference Library on January 29th. Mr. Hallam was born at Chorley, 
in Lancashire, and became an operative in a cotton mill before the 
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enactments against child labour came into force. He obtained his 
education by attending a night school, and afterwards emigrated to 
Canada. He prospered in business and turned his attention to public 
matters, and in the year 1882 he was successful in securing the passage 
of the Public Library Act. 


Tue library bequeathed by the late Walter Stirling in 1785 “for the 
citizens or inhabitants of Glasgow” has now passed into the hands of 
the Corporation. The transfer of the property from the trustees to the 
community was celebrated at a luncheon given on February 21st by the 
Corporation. In proposing the health of the city librarian, Sir Samuel 
Chisholm testified to the excellent work done by Mr. Barrett since his 
appointment to Glasgow in 1877. 


Mr. A. R. Corns, the city librarian of Lincoln, contributes the first 
part of an article entitled ‘ Bibliotheca Imperfecta” to the January 
issue of Book Auction Records. The article deals with unfinished books 
and literary fragments, a list of which, biographically annotated, is 
given. Mr. Corn’s contribution will be continued in the subsequent 
three parts of the year’s volume of Book Auction Records. 


Ir is proposed to open the newsroom of the new Public Library 
building at Middlesbrough about the middle of March. The date for 
the ceremonial opening of the new buildings is not yet fixed. 

CERTAIN of the residents of Bedford are agitating for the putting into 
operation of the Public Libraries Acts which were adopted by the local 
authority many years ago. 

Errorts are also being made at Finchley to establish a Public Library, 
and so bring this growing residential district into line with other 
enlightened towns in the neighbourhood of London. 


THE report of the Hove Public Library for the year 1911 contains 
the following specimens of questions asked by readers :—What 
is the invention called the “solar-tank”? What is the best way 
of destroying ants in a house? What is a chain-grate? Who was 
Gerontius, and what was the matter with his dream? What is the 
procedure for registering a trade mark ? What is intrinsic probability, 
and what is transcriptional probability? What is the meaning of the 
word “chi,” a Romany word? What are the names of the five monu- 
ments in Trafalgar Square? Where are the Roaring Forties? What 
is the composition of the best-known perfumes? What English towns 
have Lord Mayors? In which of Dickens’s works does the character 
of Mr. Boftin appear? ‘These questions serve to illustrate the character 
of the daily life of the reference library. It is pointed out that “the 
utility of some of the questions asked is problematic, but one never 
knows what issues hang upon such simple things.” The issue in some 
cases is nothing less than the winning of a prize in a scheme of com- 
petition arranged by an enterprising journal. Instances are not 
uncommon where the librarian has taken pains to answer questions 
necessitating some amount of research, only to discover afterwards that 
the information was required in this connexion. 
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A RECENT decision of a local auditor seems to call for some 
remark. At Norwich the public elementary schools are provided 
with a system of school libraries formed by small interchanging 
collections of books. The auditor has now decided that if any money 
is to be spent upon the provision of books for schools, it must not come 
from the funds of the education department, but must be borne by the 
Public Library Rate. It is an open secret that many educationists 
have been attempting for some years past to relieve themselves of this 
responsibility at the expense of the Public Libraries. But they have 
overlooked one vital fact. The Public Library Rate is limited, and in 
most districts is barely sufficient to admit of efficiency in the work at 
present done, whereas the Education Rate suffers from no such 
restriction. This being so, libraries cannot do more than provide their 
present children’s departments or sections: extension work in the way 
of providing school libraries is, in most cases, beyond their financial 
power. The only sane method under the present financial arrangements, 
is for the education departments to finance their local school libraries 
and allow the library authorities to administer them. In other words, 
for the education departments to supply the money, and the library 
departments to supply the brains. It must not be lost sight of that 
many librarians are willing and even anxious to organise school libraries ; 
but their financial fetters will not permit them to move in this direction. 
If this decision is generally followed without revision, we fear that, while 
in some districts the children will be efficiently served, in many others 
they will have to be content with an inadequate section in the general 
library. 

WE note that the Douglas (I.0.M.) library authority propose to appoint 
a local journalist to the position of librarian. We <now little of the 
abilities of this gentleman, and it may be that he is fitted for the position, 
but library authorities who desire their institutions to be efficiently admin- 
istered should insist in general on their librarian possessing a thorough 
knowledge of systematic classification and cataloguing, and modern 
methods of library administration. It is fallacious to imagine that any 
person possessing average educational or literary ability withou 

technical training, can successfully fill the office of librarian. ; 


PERSONAL. 
Tue Libraries Committee of Manchester has appointed Mr. Ernest 
Axon, chief assistant librarian, to supervise the branch libraries, under 
the direction of the chief librarian, in addition to his present duties. 
Mr. G. H. Dutton, B.Sc., of Sunderland, has been appointed curator 
of the Museum and Art Gallery, Derby. 
Mr. A. J. HaworTH, assistant in the Chorley Public Library, has been 
appointed to a similar position in the Fulham Central Library. 
Mr. W. Ewart Owen, sub-librarian of the Coventry Public Library, 
has been appointed librarian of Leamington Spa. Mr. Owen com- 
menced his professional training at the Cardiff Libraries, proceeding 
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from thence to Leeds and afterwards to Coventry. He is well known 
as the honorary secretary of the Midland Branch of the Library 
Assistants’ Association. 


Mr. H. SawTE.t, of the Fulham Public Libraries, has been appointed 
senior assistant in the Wimbledon Public Library. 


>< 


REVIEWS. 


o°o°o0 


THE CLASSIC VIEW OF PAINTING. 

Mr. Kenyon Cox is a believer in the permanency of beauty and 
classic feeling in painting, as opposed to mere sensationalism and 
straining after originality. He says: “ It is much easier to find a new 
way of being bad than to master the old way of being good.” He has, 
accordingly, a good deal of contempt for the ultra-modernist, the 
“ Futurists,” the “‘ Cubists,” and the like, and tries to “dam the flowing 
tide” with his book Zhe Classic point of view: a critical study of 
paintings (1912: Mr. T. W. Laurie ; price 6s. net). His chapters— 
which are illustrated—deal with the classic spirit, the subject in art, 
design, drawing, light and shade and colour, and technique, and he 
writes throughout in an admirably clear and direct style. He looks to 
the American school of painters for the highest developments of the art 
in the immediate future. 

ENGLISH PHILOSOPHY. 


English philosophers and; schools of philosophy, by James Seth 
(1912: Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd.; price 5s. net), in the 
“Channels of English Literature” series, is an attempt to trace the 
chief stages in the development of English philosophy through a study 
of its leading representatives in their relation to one another and to the 
general movement. Attention is concentrated “on the epoch-making 
philosophers rather than on the less important figures in the movement, 
and on the actual thought of the individual philosophers rather than on 
the logical sequence of English philosophy as a chapter in the develop- 
ment of ideas.” And, further, the subject has been treated as a form 
of English literature. As Professor Seth justly points out, English 
philosophy has claims to be called literature before the philosophy of 
any other nation. ‘The mere mention of such names as Bacon, Hobbes, 
Berkeley, Locke, and Hume, are sufficient to drive this conclusion 
home. We are indebted to Professor Seth for what is not only an 
interesting chapter in the history of English literature, but is also a 
completely satisfying, though short, analysis of the main tendencies of 
English thought. 
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THE ART OF THE PIANO. 

Mr. George Woodhouse in his book Zhe Artist at the Piano: the 
art of musical interpretation (1912: Wm. Reeves, swd. price 1s. 6d. net) 
has collected some outspoken essays on piano playing. The theorists 
who attempt to reduce piano playing to a scientifically organised series 
of mechanical movements are his especial dé/e noire. He is strongly in 
favour of the natural “ sense of touch” as opposed to the artificial “act 
of touch”; and he is of the opinion that the pianist who perfects 
himself in the latter “‘will find himself hopelessly out-rivalled by another 
automatic player—the pianola.” 

THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS. 

It is pleasing to be able to welcome a new edition of the late 
Richard Garnett’s Zwilight of the Gods, and other tales (1911: Mr. 
John Lane; price ‘s.). The gentle satire and quiet humour of these 
tales keeps them ever fresh. ‘To any reader jaded by reiterated sensa- 
tionalism or want of originality in the fiction of to-day we can 
recommend no better tonic. Though full of learning, yet the learning 
is never obtruded ; and the reader is hurried from one whimsical point 
of view to another without the faintest suggestion of laborious effort. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 

Mr. John Ballinger’s Aberystwyth and district (1911 : Aberystwyth: 
S. V. Galloway ; price 2s.6d. net) although primarily intended as aguide 
for the conference of the National Union of Teachers, is for any purpose 
the best guide to the neighbourhood. It contains chapters on 
Aberystwyth and its surroundings from all points of view—literary, 
scientific, topographical and historical—each written by specialists. 
Included may be noted an interesting account of the National Library 
of Wales by Mr. Ballinger. The guide is well illustrated, but unfortu- 
nately lacks an index. 


A NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A good knowledge of the enormous and increasing output of books 
from the publishing houses of the United Kingdom can be obtained 
from the Zuglish Catalogue of Books. The volume embracing the 
period from January 1g06to December 1910(1911: London: Sampson Low 
Marston & Co., Ltd.; price £4 14s. 6d.) contains no less than 1,495 
pages, and records over 50,000 new books and new editions. The 
entries are arranged under authors’ names and under subjects or 
titles, in one alphabetical sequence, making in all about 110,000 
references. Several improvements have been introduced in the present 
volume, the most notable of which is the inclusion in the main entries, 
since 1908, of the full forenames of authors. This form of entry 
facilitates reference besides being more correct bibliographically. For 
the sake of uniformity, however, it is to be regretted that the alteration 
was not made at the beginning of 1906. As in former volumes there 
are appendices giving a list of the Learned Societies and their publi- 
cations, a directory of British Publishers, and a selection of American 
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and Canadian Publishers. The Editor (Mr. James D. Stewart) is to be 
congratulated on the compilation of the work, which, considering its 
magnitude, is very free from mistakes. Asa record of current biblio- 
graphy, and as a tool for the librarian and bookseller, the catalogue is 
of the utmost value, and no library can afford to be without it. H.T.C. 


TREES. 


At the present day “ nature-study ” is much in evidence. For this 
reason, books on botanical subjects, written in a not too technical style, 
are very welcome. A work of this character is Zree Lore, by Francis 
George Heath (1912: London: Charles H. Kelly ; price 3s. 6d. net). 
Mr. Heath is well-known as the writer of many interesting and 
instructive books on botany, and in the present work he has gathered 
together a large amount of information respecting the varieties, history, 
and uses of trees which is not contained in the ordinary botanical text- 
book. A very useful table is appended giving the popular and botanical 
names of British trees and shrubs, with height in feet, time of flowering, 
and colours of flowers. 

HOME-LIFE. 

A Book of the Home, by Catherine C. Osler ([1912] London: 
Headley Bros.; price 1s. 6d. net) deals with the sociological and 
ethical aspects of home-life. Married people will find much wholesome 
advice in this little book. 


HOUSE DECORATION. 


The lover of the House Beautiful will find much of interest in the 
latest addition to the “ House Decoration Series,” Chimmey-pieces and 
Ingle Nooks, by Guy Cadogan Rothery ([1912] London: T. Werner 
Laurie ; price 6s. net). The development of the fireplace is traced from 
its beginnings to the present day, and the principal features character- 
ising successive periods and different countries are noted. The subject 
is treated in a way which will appeal to the general reader who takes a 
pride in his home as well as to the student of architecture. The 
illustrations are many and well produced ; and a bibliography of the 
subject adds to the value of the book. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., have issued a fifth edition of 
Where to Look (1912: London ; price as. net). This book has now 
proved its worth as a useful guide and index to what may be termed the 
“ quick-reference” books contained in most Public Libraries. The new 
edition includes several additional works of reference, and should find a 
place on the shelves of every library. 


AUTHORSHIP. 


Literary aspirants will do well to read, mark, and put into practice 
the advice given by Mr. Albert E. Bull in How to Write for the Papers 
(London: C. Arthur Pearson, 1912 ; price 2s. 6d. net). The sugges- 
tions contained in this book are eminently practical, and are arranged 
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under three headings: Advice to young writers ; Stories, and how to 
write them ; Journalism. At the outset Mr. Bull encourages the young 
author by stating that there is no close corporation in authorship. 
There is nothing to prevent the literary novice reaching the top of the 
ladder at a bound if only he can write in a lucid style what the public 
want to read. The young writer, however, must take care to study the 
style of a particular paper before submitting manuscripts to its editor ; 
many literary aspirants fail through want of forethought in this respect. 
Appended is a list of periodicals, giving names, addresses, and charac- 
teristics of various papers, which should help the young author to 
place his work to the best advantage. 


PERIODICALS. 


The 22nd yearly issue of Layton’s Handy Newspaper List for 1912 
(Messrs. C. & E. Layton, 1912; price 6d.) is as useful as former ones. 
It sets out under towns all the newspapers and periodicals published in 
the United Kingdom, and supplies information regarding price, date 
when founded, politics or class, when published, and address. A 
valuable list that fulfils the promise of its title. 


ot 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED 
IN REINFORCED OR IN SPECIAL LIBRARY 
BINDINGS. 


Compiled by Witttam McGiL1, Islington Public Libraries. 


0 92 Oo 


T should be a matter of great satisfaction to librarians that some 
publishers are now issuing books in reinforced or strong bindings 
calculated to withstand for some years the wear and tear of Public 

Library use. All honour to these publishers and it is to be hoped that 
every librarian will make it his duty to encourage them in their good 
work by buying, whenever possible, books in reinforced bindings. Too 
long have librarians been vexed with publisheis’ defective bindings— 
the bad sewing, the poor thread, the rotten tape and worse mull, the 
non-guarding of illustrations, and bad workmanship generally. All 
these have been a source of perpetual irritation to conscientious heads 
of libraries anxious to make the money go as far as possible. One has 
a right to expect that a book should be issued more than twenty times 
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before it is necessary to bind it. It has been calculated that the issues 
of a modern novel, counting publishers’ binding and_re-binding 
combined, number less than eighty issues. 

The following list includes both American and British publishers’ 
books in reinforced bindings, but it is not proposed to describe 
American bindings in detail, although it is to be hoped that they will 
get a trial on this side. The American Library Association induced 
some of the American publishers to issue popular books in reinforced 
bindings at an extra cost of from two to twenty cents a copy. ‘These 
bindings have proved very satisfactory for Public Library use and from 
observations made on these volumes it has been found that some of 
them have circulated over one hundred times without any repairing 
being required. The saving of time and money need not be commented 
on in these cases. 

In 1910 the firm of ‘Thomas Nelson & Sons issued some of their 
books in reinforced bindings, but the firm discontinued the practice, 
unfortunately, owing to the very small demand made for them. It is a 
pity, but it is to be hoped that Messrs. Nelson will try again. 

Mr. Henry Frowde and Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have joined 
hands for the purpose of issuing a large number of children’s books in 
special library bindings, and up to date about 200 volumes have been 
issued. ‘These books have given great satisfaction and the specification 
of the various styles of bindings is as follows :— 

“Style 1: Quarter pigskin, cloth sides. Style 2: Quarter 
pigskin, Bancroft cloth sides. Style 3: Quarter morocco, cloth 
sides. Style 4: Quarter morocco, Bancroft cloth sides. Style 5: 
Whole Bancroft cloth. Style 6: Whole cloth. 


The principal features of these bindings are :— 

1. The books are bound from new quires and will therefore 
prove far more durable than volumes rebound after the ordinary 
publishers’ cases are worn out. 2. The larger books are carefully 
sewn by hand with linen thread on the ‘all along’ (or one sheet 
on) principle ; each section is firmly secured at the head and tail 
of the book by the thread being sewn through the tapes at these 
portions. For the smaller books machine sewing has been found 
satisfactory. 3. The books are sewn on four (in some cases five) 
tapes, which are firmly secured between split boards. 4. The 
first and last sections are lined in their folds with jaconet 
and each section is strengthened by a strip of linen in 
the centre, and sewn through. 5. All the illustrations are guarded 
with jaconet round the adjoining section and sewn through. 6. The 
end-papers are of good quality paper and are made with linen 
joints and sewn on to the tapes. 7. The books have French 
joints, which, while giving freedom at the hinges, allow thicker 
leather to be used than in the case of ordinary joints. 8. Best 
flexible glue is used on the backs of the books. 9. The boards 
ure good quality mill-boards (not straw boards), of suitable 
thickness. 10. ‘The corners of the boards are blunted in order to 
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make them more serviceable and to allow the cloth to be securely 
turned in. 11. The pigskin and the morocco are guaranteed to 
be free from injurious acids ; the morocco used is that known as 
‘Oasis Morocco,’ which is proved to be a very satisfactory 
material for library bookbinding. 12. The Bancroft cloth, tech- 
nically known as ‘ Legal Buckram,’ is the cloth that was selected in 
1908 by the United States Bureau of Standards ; it is very strong 
and durable, and meets the requirements of the specifications 
of the Bureau of Standards to which the cloth used for the binding 
of Congressional documents mustconform. 13. Where Bancroft 
cloth is not stipulated the cloth used is Winterbottom’s Imperial 
Morocco cloth, fast finish ; this cloth is largely used for library 
work, and one of its advantages is that soiled places can be cleaned 
by the application of a damp sponge. 14. The books are boldly 
lettered on the back with the title and author’s name, and neatly 
finished with blind fillets. 15. The edges of the books are 
sprinkled.” 


SCALE OF PRICES FOR LARGE CROWN OCTAVO 
AND SMALLER VOLUMES. 








Published Styles I. to IV. Styles V. and VI 
Price of - - —_———_ = _ 
Ordinary i-Pigskin or Morocco, with Bancroft Whole Bancroft or Imperial 
Edition. or Imperial Morocco Cloth sides Morocco Cloth Boards. 

6/0 4/9 net. 4/6 net 

5/° 4/2 ” 3/1T 5, 

3/6 3/3 » 3/2 1» 

2/6 2/9 2/6 ,, 

2/o 2/5 2j2 » 

1/6 ost « 1/10 ,, 

1/0 1/10 * > ie 


“Net books and books of other sizes than the above will be 
specially quoted for.” In the list as follows the net prices are quoted. 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons deserve all praise for their enterprise 
and energy in issuing all the volumes (600 at present) of their Every- 
man’s Library series in special library bindings. This series brings 
within the reach of the smallest libraries the best literature of all time. 
The books are so strongly bound that rebinding will never be required. 
When they get worn out they can be withdrawn and new copies bought. 
From tests made of these bindings—the }-pig at 2s. net.-—in a busy 
library where they have been subjected to hard wear and bad usage, no 
one failure is reported. As the firm will probably never allow its stock 
to become exhausted there will never be the difficulty about “ out of 
print” books. One library when ordering replacements always orders 
from this series, if published. The specification is as follows :— 
“ The dooks are sewn on strong linen tapes which are attached 
to the boards. A sfeciad g/ue has been made to keep the books 
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thoroughly flexible. Zhe end papers are lined with a cotton fabric, 
and they are passed round the first two and the last two sections 
of the book, so that it is impossible for them to break away. Zhe 
covers are mill board (not straw board). The cloth is linen-faced 
cloth specially prepared to resist both dirt and wear, and the 
thirteen sections of the library are bound in thirteen different 
colours, so that they may be easily discernible. Zhe ttering is 
clear and distinct without other ornament. 

These features, with the most careful manipulation in the work- 
manship, make the books ideally fit for use in libraries; as special 
readers in schools, and in school libraries, where they have to stand 
constant usage and handling. The paper has long been known for its 
strong serviceable texture and is thoroughly fitted for the above use. 

In this library will be found nearly all the classical fiction, most 
of the historical novels which are so useful in schools, and nearly all the 
classical histories, poetry, etc., books that are constantly called for in a 
library ; so that they are entirely fitted to replace the old editions, and 
that at a less cost than the binding of the old books. The whole of the 
series in this form has been recommended by the Library Association 
of America for use in all their branches; the small cost and large 
selection makes it eminently fitted for use in all kinds of village, as well 
as for day school and Sunday school libraries.” 

The linen-faced cloth volumes are 1s. 6d. net each, and the 
quarter pigskin with cloth sides at 2s. net per volume; the latter is 
most suitable for Public Library use. 

In the following list the abbreviation “H. Co.” refers to the 
Huntting Company, Springfield, Mass., who make a speciality of 
issuing the popular books of various publishers in reinforced bindings. 
The binding is done by the New England Library Bindery. ‘The first 
and last signatures are reinforced with muslin, and cloth strips are 
placed at the joints, pasted on fly leaf and sewn through. Where paper 
is flexible the binding will in most cases outwear the cover. Where 
thick spongy, or heavy calendered paper is used the reinforced binding 
will add to its durability, but it is not guaranteed. 





A.: Sir Evelyn's Charge, 3s. 11d. Atcott: Eight Cousins, $1.42. 
Frowde. Little (H. Co.); Good Wives, 
Apsott : The Sick-a-bed Lady, $1.30. | 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. Frowde; 
Century (H.Co.); Rollo at Work Jack and jill, $1.42; Jo's Boys, 
and Rollo at Play. Dent. $1.42. Little (H. Co.); Little 
Apams (H. C.): Charlie Lucken, 3s.; Men. Dent; ——, $1.42. Little 
For James or George, 2s. 6d.; (H. Co.) ; Little Women, ts. 6d. 
In the Fifteen, 3s.; Who did it? and 2s. 6d. Frowde ; , $1.42. 
2s. 2d. Frowde. Little (H. Co.); —— and Good 
Apams (W.H.D.): Shore and Sea, Wives. Intro. by Grace Rhys. 
2s. 6d. Frowde. | Dent ; Old Fashioned Girl, $1.42; 
#Escuytus: The Dramas. Trans. | Rose in Bloom, $1.42; Spinning 
into English verse by John Stuart Wheel Stories, $1.10; Under the 
Blackie. Dent. Lilacs, $1.42. Little (H. ~ 
Armarp: The Indian Scout. Dent. | ApEn: Cruise of the Canoe Club, 
A1insworTH: Old Saint Paul's; The $o.50. Harper. [ Houghton. 


Tower of London. Dent. | AxpricH : Story of a Bad Boy, $0.80. 

















Ancient Hebrew Literature; the 
Old Testament and Apocrypha 
arranged with an intro. by Rev. 
R. Bruce Taylor; 4 vols. Dent. 

ANDERSEN: Fairy Tales. Dent; 
Tales from Andersen, 1s. 6d. 
and 2s. 6d. Frowde. 

Anna_s of Fairyland: The Reign of 
King Cole; the Reign of King 
Herla; the Reign of King Oberon. 
Dent. (1742. Dent. 

Anson: Voyage round the World in 

ARISTOPHANES : Comedies, 2 vols. ; 
trans. by J. Hookham Frere, &c.; 


edit. by John P. Maine. Dent. 
ARISTOTLE : Nicomachean Ethics. 
Trans. by W.P. Chase. Dent. 


ARNOLD: Essays in Literature 
Intro. by G. K. Chesterton; 
Poems (1840-1866); The Study 
of Celtic Literature Essays. 
Dent 

ARTHURIAN Komance—I. Geoffrey 





of Monmouth’s Chronicle, Laya- 
mon's Brut, and Wace’s Arthur- 
ian Episodes. Dent 

Aston: Stories from English History. 
Frowde. 2s. 2d 

Atvas of Classical Geography. Dent. 

Avcassin and Nicolette, with other 


Medizval Romances. Dent. 

AvuGusTiInE: The Confessions of 
Saint Augustine. Dent. 

Aunt Lovisa’s Animal Stories, 
$o.90; Aunt Louisa’s Book of 
Common Things, $0.90; Aunt 
Louisa’s 300k of Nursery 
Rhymes, $0.43. Warne 

Aust—EN: Emma; Mansfield Park; 


Northanger Abbey and Persua- 


sion; Pride and Prejudice; 
Sense and Sensibility. Dent. 
Bacon : Essays, Intro. by Oliphant 
Smeaton. Dent. 
BaGeEnotT: Literary Studies, 2 vols 
Dent. 
Baker : Cast Up by the Sea. Dent. 
BALLANTYNE: Coral Island, Dent. 


—— Frowde, 1s. 6d. and 2s. Gd. 


Martin Rattler; Ungava. Dent. 
Batzac: Novels and Stories :— 
At the Sign of the Cat and 


Racket ; The Atheist'’s Mass, etc..: 
Caésar Birotteau; Catherine De 
Medici; The Chouans; Christ 
in Flanders, etc.; The Country 
Doctor ; Cousin Pons; Eugenie 


Grandet : Old Goriot (Pére 
Gortot); The Quest of the 
Absolute; The Wild Ass’s Skin 
(Peau de Chaqrin). 


Dent 
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Barctay: The Following of the 
Star, $1.31. Putnam (H. Co.) 

Barriz£: Peter and Wendy, $1.45. 
Scribner (H. Co.) 

Bass : Stories of Pioneer Life, $0.50. 
Heath. 

Bates: Naturalist on the Amazons. 
Dent. 

Bearp (D. C.): The Boy Pioneers, 
$1.80; The Field and Forest 
Handy Book, $1.40; The Jack of 
all Trades, $1.40; The American 


Boy's Handy Book, $1.40. 
Scribner (H. Co.) 
Bearp (L.&A.): Things Worth 


Doing and How to Do Them, 
$1.40; Recreations for Girls, 
Indoor and Outdoor, $1.40; 
What a Girl Can Make and Do, 
$1.40; The American Girl’s 
Handy Book, $1.40. Scribner 
(H. Co.) 

BEAUMONT: Joan Seaton. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER: 
Plays. Dent 

Beve: Ecclesiastical History. Dent. 

Bett: The Naturalist in Nicaragua. 
Dent. [ Frowde 

BENNETT : Gentleman Dash, ts. rod. 

Benson (E. F.): Daisy’s Aunt, 
2s. 6d. Nelson. 

BERKELEY: Principles of Human 
Knowledge, etc. Dent 

Binptoss; Dust of Conflict, $1.10 
Stokes; Sidney Carteret, Ran- 
cher, $1.23. Stokes (H. Co.) 


Dent 
Select 


Binyon : Heroes in History, ts. rod. 
Frowde. 

BrackmMoreE: Lorna Doone; Spring- 
haven. Dent. 

BraispeLtt (A. F.): Stories from 
English History, $0.45. Ginn 
(H. Co.) 

BLAISDELL AND BaLL: American 
History Story Book, $0.60. 
Little (H. Co.) 

Brake: Poems. Intro. by John 


Masefield. Dent. 

BorumeE : A Discourse of Two Souls. 
Dent 

Borrow: The Bible in 
Lavengro; The Romany 
Wild Wales. Dent. 

Boswett: Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides with Dr. Johnson; 
Life of Johnson, 2 vols. Dent 

Bowes: Comrades, 3s. Frowde. 

BoyteE: The Sceptical Chymist. 
Intro. by M. M. P. Muir. Dent. 

BriGut: Speeches, Intro. by Joseph 
Sturge. Dent 


Spain ; 
Rye; 
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BritisH Ballads. Edit. by Reginald 
Brimley Johnson. Dent. 

Brontié (C.): Jane Eyre; The Pro- 
fessor; Shirley; Villette. Dent. 

—— (E.): Wuthering Heights. Dent 

$1.00. Doubleday. 

Brooke: Theology in the English 
Poets. Dent. 

Brooke: Johnny Crow’s Garden, 





$1.10; Johnny Crow's Party, 
$1.10. Warne. 
Brooxs: Boy Emigrants, $0.93. 


Scribner; In Blue and White, 


$1.00; Leisler’s Times, $1.00; 
The American Soldier, $1.10; 
The American Sailor, $1.10; 


True Story of Benjamin Franklin, 
$1.10; True Story of U.S. Grant, 
$1.10; True Story of Lafayette, 
$1.10, Lothrop (H. Co.) ; Mas- 
ter of the Strong Hearts, $1.00. 
Dutton. 

Brown (Alice): The One-Footed 
Fairy, and Other Stories, $1.22. 
Houghton (H. Co.) 

Brown (Edna A.): The Four Gor- 
dons, $1.10. Lothrop (H. Co.) 

Brown: Raband His Friends. Dent. 

Browne: Golden Poems, $1.10: 
McClurg ; Granny’s Wonderful 
Chair. Dent; ———— 2s. 1d. 
Frowde ; Religio Medici, etc. Dent 

BrowninG: The Old Yellow Book; 
Poems (1833-1844); Poems (1844- 
1864); The Ring and the Book. 
Dent. 


Borrincu: The Age of Fable; 


Legends of Charlemagne. Dent. 
Butwer. See Lytton. 
Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress. Dent. 
BurGcess: Goops, $1.10; More 
Goops, $1.10. Stokes 


Burke: American Speeches and 
Letters; Reflections on the 
French Revolution, and Con- 
tingent Essays. Dent. 

Burveicu : All among the Loggers, 
$1.10; The Young Guide, $1.10. 
Lothrop (H. Co.) 

Burnet: History of his own Times. 
An abridgment by Thomas 
Stackhouse. Dent 

Burnett: Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
$0.93; Sara Crewe, Little Saint 
Elizabeth, &c., $0.93. Scribner. 
The Secret Garden, $1.31. 
Stokes (H. Co.) 

Borney : Evelina. 
Johnson. Dent. 

Burnuam: Leaven of Love, $1.10. 


Houghton 


Intro. by R. B. 
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Burns: Poems and Songs, with a 


Glossary. . 
Burrett: Volume of Heroic Verse. 
Dent. 


Borrovcus: Bird Stories from B., 
$0.80 Houghton (H. Co.) 

Burton: First Footsteps in East 
Africa; The Journey to Mecca 
and Medina, 2 vols. Dent. 

Butter : Analogy of Religion. Dent. 

Byron: Poetical and Dramatic 
Works, 3 vols. Dent. 

CasBLe: Kincaid’s Battery, 
Scribner. 

Catpecott: Hey-diddle-diddle Pic- 
ture Book; Panjandrum Picture 
Book; Picture Book; —— No. 
2; $0.93 each. Picture Book 
No. 1; —— No. 2; No. 3; 
— No. 4: $0.38 each. Warne. 

Canton : A Child's Book of Saints; 
The Invisible Playmate; W. V., 
Her Book ; In Memory of W. V. 
Dent. 

CarRtyLe: French Revolution, 2 
vols., Intro. by Hilaire Belloc ; 
Letters and Speeches of Crom- 
well, 3 vols.; Sartor Resartus 
and Heroes and Hero-worship 


$1.10. 





Dent. 
Carr: My Day and Generation, 
$3.10. McClurg. 
CaTHERWOOD: Rocky Fork, $0.93. 
Lothrop (H. Co.) 
Catitin: The Boy’s Catlin, $1.10. 
Scribner (H. Co.) 
Cecuiini: Autobiography. Trans. by 
Anne Macdonell. Dent. 
CERVANTES: Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, 2 vols. Trans. by P 
Motteux. Dent 
Cnance: Little Folks of many 
Lands, $0.45. Ginn (H. Co.) 
Cuavucer: Canterbury Tales, edit. 
by Principal Burrell; Tales from 
Chaucer, by Charles Cowden 
Clarke. Dent. 
CHERUBINI Pinocchio 
$0.45. Ginn (H. Co.) 
Cicero: Offices, Essays on Friend- 
ship and Old Age, and Select 
Letters, with the note on Cicero’s 
Character by De Quincey. Dent. 
CrarkE: Girlhood of Shakespeare's 
Heroines, 3 vols. Dent. 
CrarkE: Tales from Chaucer. Dent. 
Cremens: The Prince and the 
Pauper, $1.10. Harper. 
CuirForD: Sir George’s Objection, 
2s. 6d. Nelson. [Frowde. 
Coss: In Time of War, 2s. 6d. 


in Africa, 
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CorFin: Boys of '76, $1.42. Harper 
Coxe: The Bending of a Twig; The 
House Prefect; The School 


Across the Road, 3s. 11d. F'rowde. 
CoLeRIDGE: Biographia Literaria. 
Intro. by Arthur Symons; 
Essays and Lectures on Shake- 
speare and other Old Poets and 
Dramatists; Golden Book of 
Coleridge. Dent. 
CoLLinGwoop : For Treasure Bound, 
2s. 6d.; Pirate of the Caribbees, 


3s. Frowde [ Dent. 
Cottins: The Woman in White. 
Cottop1: Pinocchio, $0.45. Ginn 

(H. Co.) ; —— Dent. [Scribner. 
ConNoLLty: Crested Seas, $1.10. 
ConvERSE: Long Will. Dent. 
Cook: Voyages of Discovery. Dent, 


Cooke: Countryside at Work and 
Play, 3s. 1td.; Days in the 
Country, 2s. 1d.; Rambles 
Round Willow Farm, 2s. 1d. 
Frowde 

CootipGe: What Katy Did, 2s. 2d. 
and 1s.6d. Frowde; What Katy 
Did; What Katy Did (New ill. 
edit., $1.00); What Katy Did at 
School; What Katy Did at 
School (New ill. edit., $1.00); 
What Katy Did Next; What 
Katy Did Next (New ill. edit., 
$1.00); Clover: In the High 
Valley, $0°93. Little (H. Co.) 


Cooper: The Deerslayer; The Last 
of the Mohicans; The Path- 
finder; The Pioneers; The 
Prairie. Dent; Spy (Mohawk 


Edit.), $0.93. Putnam. 

Cousin: A Biographical Dictionary 
of English Literature. Dent 
Cox : Another Brownie Book; 
Brownies Abroad; Brownies at 
Home; Brownies in the Philip- 
pines; Brownies: Their Book ; 
Brownies Through the Union, 


$1.00. Century. 
Craik: Manual of English Litera- 
ture. Dent. 
CREASY The Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World. Dent. 
Curtis: Good Sword Belgarde; 
Voyage of the ‘‘Sesame,”’ 3s. 11d. 
Frowde. 

Curtis Prue and I and Lotus 
Eating. Dent 

Dana: Two Years Before the Mast. 
Dent 

Dante: Divine Comedy Cary’s 


Edit. by Edmund 
Dent. 


Translation 
Gardner. 
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DarWIN: Voyage of the Beagle 
(1809-1882) Dent 

DasentT: The Story of the Burnt 
Njal, Dent. 

Davupet: Tartarin of Tarascon and 
Tartarin on the Alps. Dent 


Davis: Vera, the Medium, $1.10. 
Scribner. 

Deroe: Captain Singleton ; Journal 
of the Plague Year; Memoirs of 
a Cavalier; Robinson Crusoe. 
Dent ; Frowde 

DeLand: The Iron Woman, $1.30. 
Harper (H. Co.) 

De ta Pasture: Lonely Lady of 





Grosvenor Square, $1.00. 
Dutton. 

DeminG: Little Red People, $0.93 
Stokes 

De MorcGan: Alice-for-Short, $1.60. 
Holt. 

DEMOSTHENES: The Crown and 
Other Orations Trans. by C. 
Rann Kennedy. Dent 

Dennis: Cities and Cemeteries of 
Etruria, 2 vols. Illus. Dent. 


De Quincey: The Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater; The En- 
glish Lake Poets. Dent 

Descartes: A Discourse of Method 
and Meditation on the First 
Philosophy. Dent. 

Dickens: American Notes; Barnaby 
Rudge; Bleak House; Child's 
History of England; Christmas 
Books ; Christmas Stories ; 
David Copperfield; Dombey 
and Son; Great Expectations ; 
Hard Times; Little Dorrit; 
Martin Chuzzlewit; Nicholas 
Nickleby ; Old Curiosity Shop ; 
Oliver Twist; Our Mutual 
Friend ; Pickwick Papers ; 
Sketches by Boz; Tale of Two 
Cities ; Uncommercial Traveller. 
(Each vol. contains an Intro. by 
G. K. Chesterton.) Dent 

—— Oliver Twist; Tale of Two 
Cities, $1.10. McClurg. 

Dictionary of Dates: Dent 

DisraELi: Coningsby. Dent 

Dopce : Hans__— Brinker, 
Scribner. 

DostoieFFsky : Crime and Punish- 
ment; The House of the Dead, 
or Prison Life in Siberia. Dent. 


$1.10 


Doucet: Queen Mab's Daughters, 
48. 6 Frowde 

Dryp—EN: Essays on Dramati 
Poesie and Kindred Subjects 


Dent 
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Duptey: Making the Nine; The 
Great Year; The Yale Cup; The 
Pecks in Camp, $0.93. Lothrop 
(H. Co.) 

DuFFeErin: Letters from High Lati- 
tudes. Dent. 

Durrey (A.): On the Cinder Path, 
$0.93. Lothrop (H. Co.) 

Dumas: The Black Tulip; Chicot 
the Jester (La Dame de Mon- 
soreau); The Forty-five; Mar- 
guerite de Valois; Monte Cristo, 
2 vols ; The Three Musketeers; 
Twenty Years After; The 
Vicomte de Bragelonne, 3 vols. 
Dent. 

Duncan (Norman): Adventure of 
Billy Topsail, 3s. 11d. Frowde; 
Measure of a Man, $1.25. Revell 
(H. Co.) 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette): Sonny 
Sahib, 2s. 1d. Frowde. 

Dupin See Sanp. 

Eastman : Wigwam Evenings, $0.93. 
Little (H. Co.) 

EpGar: Cressy and Poictiers; 
Heroes of England ; Runnymede 
and Lincoln Fair. Dent. 

EpGcewortn: Castle Rackrent and 
the Absentee. Dent. 

EGGteston: Hosier School Boy, 
$0.90. Scribner. 

Error. See Evans. 

Ettis: Wide-Awake Girls; Wide- 
Awake Girls at Winsted; Wide- 
Awake Girls at College, $1.10. 
Little (H. Co.) 

Eryot: Gouernour Intro. and 
Glossary by Foster Watson. 
Dent. 

Emerson : Essays ; Nature, the Con- 
duct of Life and other Essays; 
Representative Men and English 
Traits; Society and Solitude, 
and other Essays. Dent. 

ERCKMANN-CHaATRIAN: TheConscript 
and Waterloo. Dent. 

Evriripes: The Plays, 2 vols. 
Intro. by V. R. Reynolds. Dent. 

Evans: Adam Bede; Felix Holt; 
The Mill on the Floss; Romola; 
Scenes from Clerical Life; Silas 
Marner, the Weaver of Raveloe. 
Dent. 

Evetyn : Diary,2 vols. Intro. by 
G. W. E. Russell. Dent. 

Everett-GreEeEn : Our Great Under- 
taking, 3s.11d. Frowde. 

EVERYMAN, and other Interludes, 
including eight Miracle Plays. 
Dent. 





Ew1nc: Mrs. Overtheway’s Remem- 
brances, 2s. 1d. Frowde. 

Farry Gold. Old English Fairy 
Tales collected by Ernest Rhys. 
Illus. Dent. 

Farry Tales from the Arabian Nights. 
Illus. by Dora Curtis and T. H. 
Robinson. Dent. 

Fatt of the Nibelungs. Trans. by 
Margaret Armour. Dent. 
Farapay : Experimental Researches 
in Electricity; with Prof. Tyn- 
dall’s Tribute to ‘* Faraday as a 

Discoverer.” Dent. 

Fepera.ist (The). By General Alex- 
ander Hamilton and others. 
Intro. by W. J. Ashley. 
Dent. 

Fenn: Cutlass and Cudgel, 3s. ; 
Middy and Ensign, as. 6d. 
Frowde. 

FieLpinG : Tom Jones, 2 vols. Intro. 
by George Saintsbury. Dent. 

Fintay: Byzantine Empire (716- 
1057); Greece under the Romans 
(B.c. 146-a.D. 716). Dent. 

First and Second Prayer-books of 
King Edward VI. Intro. by the 
Bishop of Gloucester. Dent. 

Fitcu : At Good Old Siwash, $1.25. 
Little (H. Co.) 

Frercuer: The Pretenders, 3s. 
Frowde. 

Foa: Boy Life of Napoleon, $0.93. 
Lothrop (H. Co.) 

Forp: Gatherings from Spain. Dent. 

Fox: Trail of the Lonesome Pine, 
$1.10. Scribner. 

Frankiin: Autobiography; Narra- 
tive of a Journey to the Shores 
of the Polar Sea (1819-1822). 
Intro. by Capt. R. F. Scott. 
Dent. 

Fraser: Romance of the King’s 
Navy, 38. 11d. Frowde. 

Freeman (E. A.): Old English His- 
tory for Children. Dent. 

FREEMAN (R. M.): Steady and Strong, 
2s. 6d. Frowde. 

Frencnu: Story of Rolf and the 
Viking’s Bow, $1.10. Little 
(H. Co.) ' 

Frencu Medizval Romances. Chief- 
ly from the lays of Marie de 
France. Trans. by Eugene 
Mason. Dent. 

Frit : The Opal Mountain, 2s. 6d. 
Frowde. 

Froissart: Chronicles. Dent. 

FrorainGHaM : Her Roman Lover, 
$1.22. Houghton (H. Co.) 




















Froupe: Edward VI.; Essays in 
Literature and History; Henry 
VIIL., 3vols.; The History of 
Queen Elizabeth's Reign, 5 vols.; 
Mary Tudor. Dent. 

Gatt: The Annals of a Parish and 
the Ayrshire Legatees. Dent. 

Gatton: Inquiries into Human 
Faculty and its Development. 
Dent. 

GasKELL: Cranford; Life of Char- 
lotte Bronte; Mary Barton; 
Sylvia's Lovers. Dent. 

Gatty: Parables from Nature. Dent. 

Grorrrey of Monmouth'’s Histories 
of the Kings of Britain. Trans. 
by Dr. Sebastian Evans. Dent. 

GzEorGE: Progress and Poverty. 
Dent. 

Gipson: Autobiography; Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
6 vols. Edit. by Oliphant 
Smeaton. Dent. 

GILFILLaN: Literary 
Dent. 

Gitson : The Lost Column, 4s. 6d. ; 
The Lost Empire, 4s. 6d.; The 
Lost Island, 3s.; The Spy, 
4s. 6d.; The Sword of Freedom, 
4s. 6d. Frowde. 

GiraLpus CAMBRENSIS: Itinerary 
and Desciption of Wales. Intro. 
by W. L. Williams. Dent. 

Gueic: Life of Wellington. Dent. 

GortHe: Faust, Parts I. and II. 
Trans. by A.G. Latham; Wil- 
helm Meister. Carlyle’s trans. 
Dent. 

GotpsmitH: Poems and Plays. 
Intro. by Austin Dobson ; Vicar 
of Wakefield. Dent. 

GorpDon StaBLes. See STABLES. 

GoTTHELF: Ulric the Farm Servant. 
Trans. by Julia Firth, edit. by 
John Ruskin. Dent. 

GRAHAME—WHITE and HArpER: 
Heroes of the Air, 4s. 6d. 
Frowde. ((H. Co.) 

Green : Initials Only, $1.30. Dodd 

Grimm: Fairy Tales. Dent; Stories 
from Grimm. 2s.2d. and 1s. 6d. 
Dent. [Frowde. 

Grote: History of Greece, 12 vols. 

Grover: Overall Boys; Sunbonnet 
Babies Primer, $0.60. Rand. 

Groves: The Duke’s Own; From 
Cadet to Captain, 2s. Frowde. 

Haxtuyt: Voyages, 8 vols. Dent. 

Hate (E.E.): Man Without a Coun- 
try (Flag ed.). $0.43. Little 

(H. Co.) 


Portraits. 
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Hate (L. P.): Last of the Peterkins, 
$0.93. Little (H. Co.) 

Hatt (A. Neely): The Boy Crafts- 
man, $1.42. Lothrop (H. Co.); 
Handicraft for Boys, $1.85. 
Lothrop (H. Co.) 

Harrison: Queed, $1.30. Houghton 
(H. Co.) 

Harte: The Luck of Roaring Camp, 
$0.75. Houghton (H. Co.) 

Harvey: The Circulation of the 
Blood. Dent. 

HAVERFIELD: Audrey's Awakening ; 
Conquest of Claudia; Dauntless 
Patty; Sylvia's Victory, 3s. 

Hawkins. See Hope. [Frowde. 

HAWTHORNE: The Blithedale Ro- 
mance; The House of the Seven 
Gables. Dent; Marble Faun, 
$1.25. Houghton (H. Co.); The 
Marble Faun; The Scarlet 
Letter; Twice Told Tales, Dent; 
A Wonder Book, 2s. 2d. and 
1s. 6d. Frowde; Wonder Book 
and Tanglewood Tales. Dent. 

Hay: A _ Safety Match, $1.18 
Houghton (H. Co.) 

Hazuiitt: Characters of Shake- 
spear’s Plays; Lectures on the 
English Comic Writers and Mis- 
cellaneous Essays; The Spirit 
of the Age and Lectures on the 
English Poets. Dent. 

HeEtpMAaNN: The Belton Scholar- 
ship, 2s. 2d. Frowde. 

Hetps: Life of Columbus. Dent. 

Henty: Friends, though Divided, 
3s.; In Times of Peril, 3s. r1d.; 
Out on the Pampas, 3s.; The 
Young Buglers, 2s. 6d.; The 
Young Franctireurs, 3s. Frowde. 

HERBERT: The Temple, and A Priest 
to the Temple. Edit. by A. R. 
Waller. Dent. [Frowde. 

HERBERTSON: Cap o’ Yellow, 2s. 1d. 

Herrick: Hesperides and Noble 
Numbers. Dent. 

Hewett: Halfway House, $1.10. 
Scribner. 

Hicu History of the Holy Graal. 
Trans. by Sebastian Evans. 
Dent. 

Hopper: In Strange Quarters; 
Tossed on the Waves, 2s. 6d. 
Frowde. 

Homes: The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Dent. Elsie Venner. 
Houghton $1.00(H. Co.) The Pro- 
fessor at the Breakfast Table ; The 
Poet at the Breakfast Table; 

Homes: Life of Mozart. Dent. 
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Hotton ; Little Stories about Little HowpeEn: Locomotives of the World, 
Animals for Little Children, 6s. 3d. Frowde. 
$0.55. Children’s Pub. Co. Howitt: The Boy's Country Book, 
(H. Co.) 2s. 2d. and 1s. 6d. Frowde. 
Hooker : Of the Laws of Ecclesias- HuGues : Tom Brown's Schooldays, 
tical Polity, 2 vols. Dent 2s. 2d. and ts. 6d. Frowde ; 
Hore: Second String, 2s. 6d. Dent 
Nelson. Huco: Les Miserables, 2 vols. ; 
Horace : Complete Poetical Works. Notre Dame; Toilers of the Sea. 
Intro. by John Marshall. Dent. Dent. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
+ 
PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


oo 90 


Bibliographical Society of America. Papers. Vol. 5, tg10. Roy. 8vo. 
114 pp. 1911. Chicago: University of Chicago Press ; London : 
Cambridge University Press. Price, swd., 12s. net. 

This volume contains the papers read at the twelfth and thirteenth 
meetings of the Society. The subjects dealt with are many and varied. 
A.S Root summarizes “The Present Situation as to the Origin of 
Printing,” and upholds the case for Gutenberg against those of other 
claimants ; Colbert Searles describes “The Library of Jean Chapelain 
and its catalogue”; Lawrence J. Burpee contributes “A Chapter in the 
Literature of the Fur Trade,” including a working bibliography of the 
Western Canadian fur trade; J. Christian Bay contributes “A Survey 
of Periodical Bibliography ”; Clark S. Norhup examines “ The Present 
Bibliographical Status of Modern Philology (this paper is also issued 
separately by the same publishers) ; and W. N. C. Carlton contributes 
a “Summary of Letters from Representatives of Modern Language 
Studies.” These were all read at the twelfth meeting. The two papers 
read at the thirteenth meeting are ‘The International Institutes in 
Berlin, for the Bibliography of the Social Sciences, Medicine, Juris- 
prudence, and Technology,” by A. C. von Noé ; and “The Bibliography 
of the Communist Manifesto,” by Robert J. Usher. Altogether a 
valuable and interesting volume. The Society deserves every support 
in its work of organizing practical bibliography. 


Manchester Public Libraries. A Bibliographical Guide to the Gaskell 
collection in the Moss Side Library. By John Albert Green. 

1911. 16mo. 68 pp. 5 illus. Manchester Public Libraries. 
Originated by Mr. W. E. A. Axon and helped by members of the 
Gaskell family, this collection illustrating the life and works of Elizabeth 
C. Gaskell and her husband, the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, is the most 
complete in existence. Mr. Green has compiled a clearly arranged 
and in all ways admirable guide, and it is produced in a most charming 


style. 
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LIBRARY STAFF CLUBS. 


» @& © 


SUNDERLAND PUBLIC LIBRARIES STAFF FELLOWSHIP. 

HE second annual social gathering was held, by kind permission 

of the Public Libraries, Museum and Art Gallery Committee, in 

the Sunderland Art Gallery, on Tuesday evening, 2nd January, 

1912. The guests numbered over 150, and included, in addition to 

the Sunderland staff and their friends, representatives from the staffs of 

the Public Libraries of Gateshead, Newcastle, South Shields, and West 
Hartlepool. 

The first part of the proceedings took the form of a whist drive. 
Refreshments were partaken of during the interval, and the remainder 
of the evening was given up to dancing, interspersed by songs ably 
rendered by Miss Louie Owen (Newcastle), Mr. C. Wendell and Mr. J. 
E. Orr (both of Sunderland). ‘The latter gentleman also contributed a 
humorous recitation. 

The arrangements were in the hands of Miss M. L. Coatsworth 
and Mr. J. Wilson Lambert, joint hon. secretaries, and the M.C.’s 
were Messrs. R. Wright and J. Wilson Lambert. 


s< 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


© 0° Oo 

LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS. 
“HE monthly meeting of the above Association was held at the 
Mayer Public Library, Bebington, on Friday, Feb. 16th, 1g12. 

During the afternoon a number of the members walked from 
Bebington to Raby Mere ; and, after partaking of afternoon tea in this 
favourite beauty spot of Cheshire, returned to Bebington: the weather 
being propitious, the ramble was a most enjoyable one. 

At 6.45 the main body of members arrived, and the whole body 
(numbering fifty) were entertained to tea by the Library Committee: 
Mr. Bird (Chairman of the Mayer Trust) and Mrs. Bird were present. 
At the conclusion of tea, a very hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
the Committee for their generous hospitality. Mr. Bird, in response, 
cordially welcomed the Association, and expressed the pleasure the 
visit afforded his Committee. 

At 7.45 the business meeting was held. Short papers were read 
on the subjects of three of the essays set for the forthcoming examina 
tion. Each of the essayists was careful not to infringe the rules of the 
Library Association : treating only of the scope of the respective essays, 
and not affording any unlawful assistance to candidates. 
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The papers were:—“A Detailed Classification of the Subjects 
of Engraving and Photography,” by Mr. S. A. Firth (Birkenhead Public 
Libraries); ‘Co-operative Cataloguing,” by Mr. J. A. Stephens 
(Toxteth Library, Liverpool); and “Library Rating,” by Mr. H. 
Tempest (The Athenzum, Liverpool). 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 


HE Annual Meeting of this Branch was held at the Crumpsall 
Branch Library, Manchester, on Friday, February gth, by invita- 
tion of the Manchester Libraries Committee. Prior to the 

meeting proper, the members paid a visit to the temporary reference 
library in Piccadilly, to which the library from King Street was 
removed in January. 

At the business meeting there were forty-five members and friends 
present. Mr. C. W. Sutton, M.A., retiring president, occupied the 
chair. The meeting first carried a vote of condolence with the family 
of the late Mr. John Taylor, librarian of the Douglas, I.0.M., Public 
Library. The Annual Report and accounts were next placed before 
the meeting, and on the proposition of the President, seconded by Mr. 
A. Sparke, they were adopted. The Report, after referring to the loss 
of three valued and respected members of the branch by death, in the 
persons of Messrs. McKnight, Formby, and Taylor, detailed the work 
of the branch during the last year. The membership had increased to 
a higher number than ever before, consisting as it did on December 
31st of 141 members and institutions. The balance in hand proved 
to be over £ 30. 

The officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows :— 
President, Mr. Charles Madeley, Warrington; Jmmediate Past President, 
Mr. C. W. Sutton, M.A., M’ter.; Viéce-Presidents, Dr. W. E. A. Axon, 
Mr. Henry Guppy, M.A., Councillor F. J. Leslie, Alderman H. 
Plummer, J.P., Mr. Geo. T. Shaw; Council, Mr. T. C. Abbott, Miss K. 
Fearnside, Mr. G. Fletcher, H. T. Folkard, A. Lancaster, J. Pomfret, 
Miss A. J. Proctor, Dr. Geo. Scarr, Mr. J. W. Singleton, A. Sparke, 
H. Townend, H. Wilkinson ; Hon, Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. James 
Hutt, M.A. ; Secretary for Summer School Mr. R. Ashton, Blackburn. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Sutton for his able conduct in the 
chair during the past two years, was carried on the proposal of Mr. G. 
T. Shaw, seconded by Mr. C. Madeley. New catalogues from the 
Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, the Blackburn and Bolton 
Public Libraries, were then exhibited. 

A paper was read by Mr. Ernest Axon, of the Manchester reference 
library, which dealt with the libraries of Manchester, with especial 
reference to the relations between the reference library, and the John 
Rylands Library. 

The members were afterwards entertained to tea by the Manchester 
Libraries Committee, at the close of which a hearty vote of thanks to 
the hosts, and to Mr. Sutton was carried. 
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TO OUR READERS. 
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T will be noticed that, with the present issue, the 
publishing address of the Library World has been 
changed. It is a matter for regret that the association of 
the magazine with Messrs. Lispraco Ltp. for fourteen years 
is now ended ; but that firm consequent upon its removal 
from Wilson Street to Cannon Street, and the large develop- 
ment of its office furnishing and commercial systems 
business, is compelled, reluctantly, to relinquish its publishing 


department. 


The Editorial control of the magazine remains un- 
changed, and special arrangements are being made to ensure 
that the Library World shall continue to be the most 
informative, useful, and independent magazine devoted to 
library interests. As in past years, our columns will be 
open to all schools of library thought. Our editorial aim is 
to make the magazine afford a faithful view of library 
progress, and, whenever possible, to assist that progress; 
and we are confident that the support of our subscribers, 
great though it has been in the past, will be increased in 
the future. 


Vol. XIV. New Series 70. April, 1912. 
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THE CARD CATALOGUE. 


By W. C. Berwick Savers and James D. STEWART. 


V.—AUTHOR CARDS. 


26. The following series of rules and examples covers all the chief 
problems in the preparation of author entry cards. ‘They are founded 
upon the Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules, and reference should be 
made to that code whenever any difficulty arises. 


RuLes FOR AuTHOR CARDs. 


27. Enter all works under the names of their authors (when 
known) whether individual or corporate. 


28. Authors’ names, used as headings, to be given in their full 
vernacular form. 
An exception to this rule should be made in the case of forenames 
not used by authors ; ¢.g. :— 
Dickens, Charles. 
not Dickens, Charles John Huifam. 
If thought desirable the full name in these cases can be added in 
brackets ; ¢.g. :— 
Dickens, Charles (7.c., Charles John Huffam Dickens). 
29. Compound surnames. Enter an author with a compound 
surname under the first part of the name ; ¢.¢g. :— 
Baring-Gould, Sabine. 


and make a reference from the other part ; ¢.g. :— 


S: 











Gould, Sabine Baring- 7) 


Baring-Gould, Sabine. 


(Fig. 17.—Compound Surname Reference.) 
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30. Prefixes. Surnames with prefixes are to be entered under the 
part following the prefix, except in— 


ENGLISH, when they are to be entered under the prefix :— 


De Quincey De La Rue 
A’ Becket Le Gallienne 
FRENCH, when the prefix consists of or contains an 
article :— 
Du Méril Musset (—de) 


La Rochefoucauld(—de) Artigues (—d’) 


SPANISH AND ITALIAN, when the prefix consists simply 
of an article :— 
La Farina Torre (—della) 
Lo Gatto Zara (-del) 
Vinci (—da) 


and in cases where the prefix and surname are written as 
one word :— 


Delacroix Vonhausen Lafuente 


31. Authors with same name. To distinguish persons of the same 
name, add their birth and death dates, and, if necessary, their occupation 
or profession ; ¢.g. :— 


Brown, John, 1697-1732. 
Brown, John, 1828-1885. 
Brown, John, buccaneer. 
Brown, John, librarian. 


32. Voblemen. Enter noblemen under their family names, and 
refer from their titles :— 








Lubbock, John, ss¢ Baron Avebury. 














Avebury, John Lubbock, /s¢ Baron. see 
Lubbock, John, ss¢ Baron Avebury. 


Main Entry, and Reference.) 





(Fig. 18.—-Noblemen : 
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Space wording on card as shown above. 


Other examples: Bacon, Francis, Viscount St. Albans. 
Walpole, Horace, Fourth Zari of Orford. 


33- Monarchs, Saints, &c. Monarchs, ruling princes, popes, 
saints, and other persons known only by their forenames to be entered 
under forenames :— 


Richard III, Xing of England. 
Francis, Saint, of Assist. 
Pius II, Pope. 

Florence, of Worcester. 


34- Married Women. Enter a married woman under her 
maiden name, unless she has consistently used her married name; ¢.g. :— 


Cartwright, Julia, eferwards Mrs. Henry Ady. 
but Stowe, 4/rs. Harriet Beecher. 
Ward, 4/rs. Humphrey. 


In all cases make references from forms of name not adopted as 
headings. 


35. Pseudonyms. Enter authors under their real names, when 
known. Make references from pseudonyms. 


Clemens, Samuel Langhorne (Mark Twin. pseud.). 
Twain, Mark, pseud. see Clemens, Samuel Langhorne. 


If the author’s real name is unknown, make the entry under the 
pseudonym, and add “ fseud.” :— 


Johnson, Peter, pseud. 


36. Phrases or initials as authors’ names. Enter books of 
unknown authorship, in which phrases, initials, or asterisks, etc. take 
the place of authors’ names, under their titles as anonymous. Make 
references or added entries under the phrases, etc. In making 
references or added entries under initials, entries must be made under 
the first and last letter of each group of initials. 

Printing shop practice; by the Father of the Chapel. 
Once upon atime; by S. M. R. 
Rowing and sailing; by the author of “ Trawling and 
Trawlers.” 
Make the references and added entries on the cards as shown 
below :— 
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Father of the Chapel. 


Printing shop practice ; by the Father of the Chapel. 





8. M. R. 
Once upon a time; by S. M. R. 





R., 5. M. 


Once upon a time ; by S. M. R. 





“ Trawling and Trawlers.” 





Rowing and sailing ; by the author of “ Trawling and trawlers.” 





(Fig. 19.—References from Phrases, initials, etc.) 


45. Supplements and continuations. When a continuation or 
supplement is in the form of an independent work with separate title- 
page, whether in a separate volume or not, enter it under the name of 
its own author, and make a reference or added-entry under the name 
of the author of the original work. 


Make card entries as in examplesto 43 and 44. Make 
references as follows :— 
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37. Sobriguets. There are a number of cases, chiefly among 
artists, where a nickname or sobriquet is generally used instead of the 
real name. In such cases, enter under the sobriquet, and make a 
reference from the real name. 


Tintoretto, Jacopo Robusti, ca//ed. 
Robusti, Jacopo. see Tintoretto. 


38. Joint Authors. When a book is written jointly by two 
authors, the main entry is made under the name of the author first 
mentioned on the title-page. 








Dobson, William Henry, a2 Smith, Jack. 


Ceylon and the tea industry. 


(Fig. 20.—Joint Authors: Main Entry) 


Make an added entry, or a reference, under the name of the second 
author. Whichever of these forms is adopted should be used 
consistently. 





Smith, Jack, joint author. 
Dobson, William Henry, and Smith, Jack. 


Ceylon and the tea industry. 











Smith, Jack, joint author. set 


Dobson, William Henry, end Smith, Jack. 


(Fig. 21.—Joint authors : Added entry, and Reference.) 
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39. When there are more than two authors, enter, the book under 
the name of the author first mentioned on the title-page, with the 
addition of *‘ and others.” 

Jackson, Walter, and others. Practical gardening; by 
Walter Jackson, Thomas Kirby, and Arthur Wilson. 


Added entries or references, as above, should be made for the other 
authors. 


Kirby, Thomas, joint author. see Jackson, Walter, 
and others. 


40. Corporate authorship. Official publications issued by or 
under the auspices of countries, states, cities, towns, etc., are to be 
entered under the name of the country or locality. Add names of 
departments as sub-headings ; and make references from the names of 
officials writing or editing the publications. 

United States. Library of Congress. 
New Zealand. Department of Agriculture. 


When a report is written by an author not officially connected with a 
corporate body, the entry should be made under his name as author, 
and an added entry made under the name of the corporate body. 


41. Jnstitutions. Institutions are to be entered under the names 
of the places wherein they are situated, and references made from the 
names of the institutions. 

Manchester. Public Library. 

Liverpool. Chamber of Commerce. 
But institutions with names beginning with a proper noun or adjective 
are to be entered under that word, and references made from tne 
place names 

John Rylands Library, Manchester. 

Smithsonian Institution. 


42. Societies. Enter societies, associations, clubs, etc., under the 
first word not an article of their names. Make references from any 
other names by which they are known and (if necessary) from the 
places wherein they have their headquarters. 


Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 


43. Commentaries. Enter a text with a running commentary 
under the name of the author of the text, with an added entry under 
the name of the author of the commentary. 
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Peters, Charles Dawson. 


Diary. With a commentary by Roger Bridgeman. 








Bridgeman, Roger, ed. 
Peters, Charles Dawson. 
Diary. With a commentary by Roger Bridgeman. 
(Fig. 22.—Commentaries: Main entry, and Added entry.) 
Main entries for Biblical commentaries should be made under the names 
of the commentators. 


44. Concordances. Enter concordances under their compilers, 
with added entries under the authors concordanced. 





Bartley, James. 


Complete concordance to the works of Albert Singleton. 











Singleton, Albert. 
Bartley, James. 


Complete concordance to the works of Albert Singleton. 


(Fig. 28.—Concordances: Main entry, and Added entry ) 
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Young, Philip. 
Contemporary portraits... . 


Continued by Perkins, John. Portraits of to-day. 
(Fig. 24.—Continuation or Supplement Reference.) 
46. Music. Enter musical works under the names of the 


composers of the music, with added entries under the names of the 
authors of librettos (if any), or editors or arrangers. 











Elgar, Sir Edward. 


Caractacus: a cantata. Words by Henry A. Acworth. 























Acworth, Henry A. 
Elgar, Sir Edward. 


Caractacus: a cantata. Words by Henry A. Acworth. 


(Fig. 25.—Music. Main Entry under Composer; Added Entry under Author. 


47. Editors, tllustrators, etc. Whenever the importance of edi- 
torial or illustrative work demands it, added entries should be made 
under editors’ and illustrators’ names. 
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Rackham, Arthur. 
Barrie, James M. 


Peter Pan. Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. 
(Fig. 26.—Added entry for !!!ustrator.) 
48. Analytical entries for authors. When the work of an author 


is contained in the same volume as the work of another author, make 
an added entry under the author not adopted for the heading. 











Wilson, John F. 
Piper, Amos. 


Football. Wilson, John F. Cricket and how to play it. 





(Fig. 27.—Author, analytical entry.) 


These added entries can be made for any number of secondary authors 
ina volume. ‘The main entry for the volume is repeated on each card, 
with the name for which the analytical entry is made added as above, 
and the special part of the entry distinguished by underlining in red. 


49. General rule for references. In all cases where a choice has 
to be made from several forms of a name or several names of an author, 
make references from all the forms not adopted as the main heading. 


When words are spelled in more than one way (e.g., Enquiry, 
Inquiry ‘entralblatt, Zentralblatt), make references from the forms 
not adopted. 


( To be continued.) 
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THE L.A.A. IN PARIS. 


o 0 0 


T is early days yet to give a full description of the wonderful doings 
| of the L.A.A. in Paris this Easter ; one’s impressions have not had 
time to become clearly defined, so that it must suffice to say that the 
second Easter School was as overwhelmingly and completely successful 
and satisfactory as that held in Brussels last year. It consisted of forty 
members of whom the majority were library workers, who one and all 
enjoyed themselves to the full, despite somewhat rough passages across 
the Channel. Itis impossible to wax too eloquent over the indefatigable 
energy and enthusiasm of Messrs. Sayers and Purnell who were respon- 
sible, not only for the preparation of the elaborately minute programme 
but also for its execution; never weary, ever cheerful, they were 
unremitting in their efforts to provide for the comfort of each individual 
member of the party, and to guard against hitches or hindrances in the 
carrying out of the programme. 


The Main Party reached Paris somewhere about g in the morning 
-two smaller parties had preceded them and obtained a few hours’ 
sleep, but it said much for the whole-hearted enthusiasm of each 
member of the School that at 10.30 a.m., not one was missing when 
they were received at the Bibliothéque Nationale. The invasion of 
this rich and historic library by a party of library assistants must surely 
be an unparalleled event either in its own annals or in the annals of 
librarianship ! After an explanation of its administration and cataloguing 
methods, the courteous and hospitable guides conducted the party 
through its stores of bibliographic and other treasures. 

During the afternoon a short visit was paid to the Louvre, and 
some of the most famous of the treasures enshrined there were seen ; a 
walk through the Jardin des Tuileries was taken, and along the banks 
of the Seine until the Tomb of Napoleon in the Hotel des Invalides 
was reached, from thence by boat a somewhat diminished party voyaged 
to the Eiffel Tower, and a few of the more venturesome spirits ascended 
to the top from whence, in the glow of the setting sun, all Paris lay 
spread out before them ; after partaking of a drink known as ‘‘ thé,” 
tracks for the hotel and dinner were made by way of the Parc du 
lrocadero and the Metropolitaine. 

On Saturday, after an official group had been taken, an extremely 
interesting visit was made to the Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal ; from here 
the party walked through the Jardin des Plantes, through the Quartier 
l.atin to the Pantheon, with its delicate and graceful mural paintings. 
After lunch, the party was received at the Bibliothéque Ste. Genevieve, 
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and inspected its many treasures ; other visits to the Musée de 
Cluny and the Musée du Luxembourg, with its fine collection of modern 
painting and sculpture, were thoroughly appreciated and enjoyed. 
“Thé” was drank in the Garden of the Luxembourg, and then 
everybody walked back to the Théatre Sarah Bernhardt, boarded a 
tram to the Gare St. Lazare, and returned to the hotel for dinner. 

On Sunday morning several people rose early and visited the 
English church, where they were rather delighted to see the Prince of 
Wales ; after breakfast, practically the whole party went to Pontificial 
High Mass, whilst others ascended to the galleries, visited the belfry 
and reached the towers. In the afternoon the main party left Paris 
and travelled on top of a train (which took an hour and a half to journey 
fourteen miles !) to Versailles, through whose green and historic alleys 
they wandered ; the fountains were not playing but the party was to 
some extent compensated for this disappointment by a visit to the 
Chamber of Deputies. ‘The return journey was enlivened by a mad 
rush of an excitable French Bank-Holiday crowd for a train which was 
neither occupied, nor likely to depart until everyone had found a seat. 


The School bade au revoir to Paris early on Monday morning and 
travelled to Rouen, which was explored very thoroughly. They visited 
the market-place and stood round the stone which commemorates the 
spot where Joan of Arc was burned ; they went to the Cathedral and 
were delighted with the beautiful windows and the lovely little chapel 
dedicated to Jeanne d’Arc. Rouen is a quaint old town, reminiscent 
of tales of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew's Eve and the French 
Revolution. Another visit was made to the Cathedral, after a circular 
tour by tram round the city, during Evensong. At St. Maclou, an 
example of the florid Gothic style of the 15th century, a crowd of 
youngsters besieged the party and demanded pence, but they soon 
disappeared when the President exclaimed /e n’az pas ad’argent! From 
thence the members of the party went to St. Quen, but unfortunately 
the church was closed ; however, they ascended the hill to the monu- 
ment erected to the memory of La Pucelle ; walked through the grounds 
of the Musée-Bibliothéque, ascended the tower where Joan was 
imprisoned and threatened with torture; and then returned to the 
Cathedral to climb the Central Tower with its 802 steps. The day 
closed with a series of purchases for the home-people ; and a jolly little 
dinner whereat hearty votes of thanks to the Fresident and Mr. Purnell 
were passed with acclamation, and healths drunk with gusto in cider! 
Rouen was left at 11.45 p.m., and, after a “dirty” night at sea, the 
party reached London at 8.30 on Tuesday morning. Vive /école des 
Athitothécatres / 


Ouive E. CLarkeE. 
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LINCOLN’S NEW LIBRARY. 


°o.6U8dlCU8 


HE proposed Public Library building at Lincoln, the provision of 
which has been made possible by a gift of £10,000 from Dr. 
Carnegie, has been designed by Professor Reginald Blomfield. 

His design shows a building of the seventeenth century style, 
judiciously restrained in ornamentation, and relying for effect chiefly 
on spacing and proportion. With the exception of one room under the 
dome, to be used as a print room, the whole of the accommodation 
will be on the ground floor. ‘The entrance will be in the centre of the 
facade, and opens into a spacious hall, 24 ft. by 24ft. To the right 
will be the newsroom, 60 ft. by 27 ft., with seating accommodation for 
ninety-six readers, and with stands, ranged round the walls, for about 
forty newspapers. ‘The entrance to the reference department will be 
on the left; this room will be 42ft. by 27ft., and there will be 
accommodation for 10,500 volumes. 

At the back of the hall, and with entrance out of it, will be the 
lending department. The extent of this room will be 42 ft. by 35 ft., 
and provision will be made for the storage of 20,000 volumes. This 
department will be lighted from the roof, so that all the wall-space will 
be available for shelving. The open access system is to be adopted, 
and the book-cases will be arranged in radiating form. 

Adjoining the newsroom will be a room for ladies ; it will measure 
30 ft. by 20 ft., and will be divided from the newsroom by large sliding 
doors, so that in the event of the newsroom being required for lectures 
the two rooms could be used for that purpose. There will also be a 
book-store, a staff-room, a strong-room, a committee-room, and an 
office for the librarian. 

It is expected that the work of erection will be commenced during 
the present month. 


>-< 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and changes, 
and other local items of generad interest are particularly welcome. | 


olUu8lCU8 


AN interesting note about rural travelling or “‘itinerating” libraries 
appeared in the Glasgow Evening Times a short while ago. It contains 
a good account of the work of some pioneers of library work. 

“ The generosity of the late James Coats, jun., the Paisley philan- 
thropist, in providing school and other libraries for use in the remoter 
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parts of Scotland calls to mind the useful scheme of ‘ itinerating 
libraries’ launched by Samuel Brown, of Haddington, many years ago. 
In a pamphlet on ‘ Popular Education’ Lord Broughton thus refers to 
the scheme: 
‘An excellent plan was about ten years ago adopted by Mr. 
Samuel Brown, of Haddington, for instructing the towns and 
villages of East Lothian in succession by means of the same books. 
It began with only a few volumes, but he now has nineteen 
itinerating libraries of fifty volumes each.’ 
From East Lothian the movement spread to the neighbouring counties 
of Berwick and Roxburgh. ‘The scheme was also adopted by various 
religious and educational societies operating in England, Ireland, 
Canada, Jamaica, South Africa, and even in Russia. The Church of 
Scotland adopted the plan of travelling libraries in connection with its 
efforts on behalf of the Highlands and Islands. When the Free 
Church came into existence in 1843 a scheme of this kind was set in 
operation in Peeblesshire. In 1837 Sir John Franklin was attempting 
to introduce it into Van Diemen’s Land, now Tasmania. The East 
Lothian plan was also copied in the travelling school libraries of the 
United States, and at the present moment in the newly-developed 
States and in the lumber camps of N.W. Canada, literature is being 
supplied for the settlers on similar lines. Who was this pioneer whose 
library scheme has been so widely copied ? Samuel Brown, the founder 
of Itinerating Libraries was born at Haddington on April 30th, 1778, 
and was a member of a famous Seceder family. He was the eighth son 
of Dr. John Brown, of the ‘ Self-Interpreting Bible’; he was the uncle 
of Dr. Brown, of Broughton Place Church, Edinburgh, and grand-uncle 
of John Brown, M.D., author of Rad and his friends; and he was the 
father of Dr. Samuel Brown, a notable Edinburgh chemist, who strongly 
advocated the ‘Atumic’ theory. ‘The elder Samuel Brown left school 
at eleven and was apprenticed to his maternal uncle, who was an 
ironmonger and drysalter in Haddington, a business to which Brown 
afterwards succeeded. Their principal customers were the East Lothian 
packmen who, in those days, carried their wares as far as the North of 
England. Brown, who lived to become Provost of his native town was 
a man of philanthropic bent. While superintending an extensive 
business he took an interest in various public schemes. He was the 
chief promoter of the local School of Arts, one of the earliest in 
Scotland. He was a teacher in the Sunday School, and he acted for 
forty years as ‘depositary’ in connection with the local Tract Society. 
It was his success in systematising the work of the last named agency 
that suggested to him the desirability of a scheme whereby books on 
religion, history, science, and general literature, might be brought 
within the reach of villagers—to extend to them the same facilities as 
were provided by subscription and other libraries in the towns. As part 
of his business Brown conducted a militia insurance agency, and in 
connection with this there were several sums of money for which, after 
duly advertising them, no claimants could be found. With part of these 
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moneys in the year 1817 he bought 200 selected volumes, about two- 
thirds of which were books of a moral and religious character, and the 
remainder works of travel, agriculture, arts and sciences. He divided 
them into four lots of fifty volumes, for which boxes or presses were 
provided, and stationed them at the villages of Aberlady, Salton, 
Tyninghame and Garvald. They were put into the charge of voluntary 
librarians, and it was intimated that they would be removed at the end 
of two years and their place supplied by a fresh lot. It was thus his 
plan to supply these villages for eight years with all the advantages of 
fair standing libraries of 2co volumes each at one-fourth of the expense 
of four such libraries. ‘The scheme met with gratifying success. 


During 1817-19 the issues were :—First year, 1,461 ; Second year, 
733—Total issues 2,194. 

During 1819-20 the issues were :—First year, 1,313; Second year, 
928—Total issues 2,241. 


From these figures it will be seen that each of the 200 volumes was 
issued about eleven times or had found eleven readers—a result which 
few stationary libraries can show during a similar period. After the 
success of the first four years Brown enlarged the scheme to suit the 
needs of towns as well as villages. ‘The new books were first circulated 
in Haddington, Dunbar, etc., for two years to subscribers of 5s. and 
were afterwards sent out for gratuitous circulation in the villages. After 
twenty years the promoter had the satisfaction of seeing forty-seven 
itinerating libraries in circulation throughout the county, with 2380 
volumes, exclusive of 500 new books issued to subscribers in the towns, 
At his death in July, 1839, there were 3,850 volumes in circulation in 
town and country, and his scheme, as has already been stated, had been 
extensively copied or adopted in a modified form both at home and 
abroad. After his death Provost Brown’s daughter carried on her 
father’s work in connection with the East Lothian libraries for twelve or 
thirteen years when the scheme began to languish. Samuel Brown 
hoped to see his scheme receive a much wider adoption than it had, 
but he was a true pioneer—a man in advance of his time. Happily, he 
has had in later days some philanthropic successors, and the name of 
Samuel Brown deserves to rank with those of Andrew Carnegie, J. 
Passmore Edwards, James Coats, and other modern promoters of 
libraries for the people.” A. C. W. 

An excellent work is being done in an unostentatious way among the 
working classes of East London by the Citizens’ College. Our atten- 
tion has recently been directed to a series of free lectures now in 
progress, on social, economic, historical and constitutional topics, by a 
voluntary staff of specially qualified men. Meetings are held in the 
lecture hall attached to the Bancroft Road Public Library on Tuesdays 
and Fridays commencing at 8.30 p.m., and at the Limehouse and St. 
George’s Libraries on alternate Thursday evenings at the same hour, 
to consider and discuss in a non-partisan spirit, under competent 
guidance, some one important question of the time. There is no charge 
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for membership or admission, and every facility is afforded for the 
interchanging of ideas, and the acquisition of sound knowledge. We 
are pleased to learn that the workers of East London are availing 
themselves of these unique opportunities, in increasing numbers each 
succeeding session. 

THE lectures given under the auspices of the Library Committee of 
Montrose have been a feature of the work of the library. Among the 
lecturers have been Principal Whyte, of Edinburgh, Dr. Moffatt, now 
of Oxford, Dr. Hunter, of Trinity Church, Glasgow, and the Rev. Dr. 
Kelman. ‘The last mentioned, at a lecture delivered recently, paid a 
tribute to the work done by Mr. Christison, the librarian. 


THE reading public has lost a great benefactor by the death of James 
Coates, jun. His gifts of numerous libraries (and spectacles) to the 
rural population of Scotland stamped him a practical philanthropist. 
We hope to give a short account of his work in our next issue. 


THE Lambeth Borough Council have referred back a report of their 
Libraries Committee as to the adoption of electric lighting at the 
Carnegie Library, Herne Hill. 1812 versus 1912! 


AN article describing some of the treasures of the British Museum 
Library, and giving many interesting facts concerning the history and 
extent of the collection, appears in the current number of the Quiver. 
It is from the pen of Mr. A. W. Jarvis, of the Department of Printed 
Books. 


In addition to the work of the Cambridge University Library, the 
colleges are developing specialised collections of books on different 
branches of knowledge, housed in close proximity to the laboratories 
or lecture-rooms in which those subjects are studied, and intended 
especially for the use of senior undergraduates and junior graduates. 
Some beginning has been made in all subjects, and in some—especially 
in law—endowments have been given for the support of such libraries. 
In the department of zoology there exists a library, which was founded 
by the gift of the scientific books of the late Prof. F. M. Balfour, and 
which bears his name. It has hitherto been supported from the fees of 
the department, but in order to relieve them from this burden an 
endowment of £2,300 has been collected, and is now offered to the 
University. 

Tue Nachrichten fiir Handel und Industrie (Berlin) of 15th March 
announces, on the authority of the German Consul at Bucharest, that a 
building is to be erected at that place for a large Public Library. It 
will contain book space for one million volumes, and accommodation 
for 100 ordinary readers and 30 students. It is desired that the building 
should be erected as soon as possible. 


THE extension to the Taunton Public Library has now been completed, 
and the opening ceremony of the new portion of the premises was 
performed by the Mayor (Alderman W. F. Whittingham) on Tuesday, 
March 12th. 
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A NEw library building was opened at Rodley (Leeds) on Monday, 
March 25th. As announced in our February issue, the “ open access ” 
system has been adopted. 


Art the March meeting of the Wallasey Public Libraries Committee the 
chairman read a letter informing the Committee that Mrs Steel, the 
widow of Mr. Richard Steel, J.P., who was a member of the Libraries 
Committee until his death, and the Misses Catharine and Agnes Morris 
Steel, the sisters of Richard Steel, had decided to offer to the Library 
Committee of Wallasey, two bookcases with books to fill them to the 
value of £400, the same to be placed in the home reading department 
of the central library for the use of the public, in memory of the late 
Mr. Steel. The gitt is offered on condition that the Library Committee 
undertake to maintain this collection or a collection of books of like 
literary character and literary worth. Mrs. Steel and the Misses Steel, 
remembering the great interest and pleasure which Mr. Steel took in the 
work of the library, felt sure that Mr. Steel’s colleagues on the Library 
Committee would sympathise heartily with the proposal. Mr. Sibbald, 
the Vice-Chairman of the Committee, said they could not possibly 
have a more appropriate memorial. It would appeal to a larger 
number of residents in the borough than any other specific gift would 
be likely to. To the very last Mr. Steel kept up his interest in the 
library, and he thought there was something pathetic in that “ intellectual 
gladiator” attending so regularly the meetings of the Book-Sub- 
Committee, because his line of reading led far away from the popular 
paths. On more than one occasion he had expressed his pleasure at 
being able to keep in touch with the men who were acquainted with 
what was best in current literature. The gift was enhanced to them 
because it could not have come at a more opportune moment. The 
strain on the resources of the library had been so great that it had been 
a matter of anxiety to the “ Books Sub-Committee” to know what they 
could do in order to keep up the better class of books in the library, and 
no greater calamity could befall a library than being deprived of a good 
supply of that kind of literature. That gift relieved them from all anxiety 
for a year or two at least, and he hoped that such generosity would be 
an incentive to other people in the district to copy the example. 


Tue Municipal Reference Branch of the St. Louis Public Library has 
recently been made the exchange agency for the St. Louis Public 
Documents. The mailing list for the publications of the city, has, up 
to the present time, been in the hands of the City Register, who, by 
charter right, has charge of the printing and distribution of the docu- 
ments and ordinances. Under the present arrangement postage and 
express charges will be met from city appropriation but the Register 
will turn over to the Municipal Branch such documents as are available 
and the exchange will be carried on under the direction of the Branch 
Librarian. The Municipal Branch which was organised in October, 
1911, hopes by the new system of exchanges to round out its collection 
of charters, laws, ordinances and documents of other cities and states, 
such material constituting a good part of the collection to be found in 
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such a Bureau. The Branch will each year have available for exchange 
the Mayor’s Annual Message and Accompanying Documents, the yearly 
volume of ordinances and the Journals of the House of Delegates and 
the Council. In addition to these publications, every five years there 
will be the revision of the ordinances known as the Revised Code. 
All of these publications, or any particular one of them, will be sent to 
such cities as will exchange similar material, or to organizations, uni- 
versities, state or other libraries having something to offer in return. 
The Library is following very closely the recommendations set forth in 
the conclusions reached by the Committee of the National Municipal 
League appointed in 1909 to “ report upon the feasibility and desira- 
bility of Municipal Reference Libraries.” The branch is under the 
control of the Public Library, is located in the City Hall near the 
Mayor’s office and the houses of legislation, and is operated independent 
of political considerations. The acquiring of the exchange duties 
comes in the course of the progress of the department. It is hoped 
soon to begin the publication of a bulletin, which in the beginning will 
probably be issued irregularly. 


APPLICATION is being made by the Stafford Council to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to the appropriation of 660 square 
yards of land at the junction of Lichfield Road and Bailey Street, as a 
site for a new library building. 


WE understand that the Holborn Public Library Committee have under 
consideration the question of providing a Juvenile department in 
connection with their library. 


A PUBLIC reading room was opened at Tarbert on April rst. 


A POLL is to be taken at Letchworth on the question of the adoption 
of the Public Libraries Acts. 

THE Public Libraries (Ireland) Act has been adopted by the Cashel 
Rural Council. It is proposed to levy a rate of one halfpenny in the 
pound. 

A Free Library Association at Barnes and Mortlake which is working 
for the adoption of the Acts has canvassed the candidates for councillor- 
ships in the various wards. Three are decidedly in favour of the 
movement, and five, though not generally opposed to the adoption of 
the Public Libraries Acts, prefer to leave the matter to the decision of 
the ratepayers. ‘These later replies were considered by the Committee 
on the whole as unsatisfactory, and the Committee are negotiating with 
prospective candidates with a view to contesting these seats in the 
interests of the library movement. 

At Wanstead, Essex, in spite of a good deal of uninformed criticism 
and opposition, the movement for the adoption of the Public Libraries 
Acts is making good headway. 


THE ratepayers of Silsden (Yorks) by a vote of 479 as against 327 
have rejected the adoption of the Public Libraries Acts. 
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PERSONAL. 
Mr. A. Cape SHaw, the chief librarian of Birmingham, is to retire, 
under the provisions of the superannuation scheme, on May 31st next. 
It is proposed to appoint Mr. Walter Powell, the present deputy 
librarian, as successor to Mr Shaw. 
Mr. JoHN Hosie has resigned his position as librarian of the Arbroath 
Public Library, consequent upon his early departure for British 
Columbia. 
Mr. W. J. BENNETT, sub-librarian of the Tottenham Public Library, 
has been appointed chief librarian there in succession to Mr. F. J. 
West. 
Mr. Kineron Parkes has resigned his position as librarian and 
curator of the Nicholson Institute and secretary of the Education 
Committee, Leek, and Mr. Arthur Vinen has been appointed his 
successor. 
Mr. J. WALTON, sub-librarian of the Derby Public Library, has been 
appointed chief librarian. 
Mr. JOSEPH SIDWELL has been promoted from chief assistant to sub- 
librarian of the Coventry Public Libraries. Mr. William Pollitt, the 
cataloguing assistant, has succeeded Mr. Sidwell; and Mr. Richard 
Wright, assistant in the Sunderland Central Public Library, has succeeded 
Mr. Pollitt as cataloguing assistant. 


Mr. A. E. BULL, assistant librarian to the Royal Society of Medicine, 
has been appointed assistant secretary and librarian to the Royal 
Microscopical Society. 

Ir is with great regret that we have to record the death of Epwarp 
WititiaMs Byron NIcHOLsoN, librarian of the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, who died a few days ago, after an illness that has lasted 
for over two years. Mr. Nicholson was a well-known figure in library 
circles in London for many years. He was born at St. Helier, Jersey, 
in 1849. He became honorary librarian to the Oxford Union Society 
in 1872, and was appointed in the following year to the post of princi- 
pal librarian to the London Institution. This post he held until 1882, 
and during that period he actively identified himself with the work of 
the Library Association, being joint secretary of the International 
Conference of Librarians of 1877, and of the Library Association, 
1877-8. In 1882 he became librarian of the Bodleian Library, and 
retained that office until his death. He was a noted Oriental scholar, 
and his work at the Bodleian Library in this direction alone will be an 
enduring monument to him. He was also the author of a number of 
books, among which may be noted “ The Gospel according to the 
Hebrews,” “ A New Commentary on the Gospel according to Matthew,” 
** Keltic researches,” “The Man with two souls, and other stories,” and 
other volumes of poems and tales, etc. His latest writing was a 
pamphlet, ‘‘Can we not save architecture in Oxford?” published in 
1910. He was a man of wide culture and sympathies, and his loss 
will be felt far beyond the precincts of the Bodleian Library. 
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WE regret to announce the death, on Sunday, April 7th, of WILLiam 
Joun Arrowsmith, chief librarian of the Darlington Public Library 
for many years. His health for some time past had been failing, but 
he remained in harness to the end, being at work in the library on the 
Saturday evening. His death will be a great loss to Darlington, and 
to his numerous friends in the library profession. 


“S 


SENIORITY AND PROMOTION. 


By A. Senior. 


“THIS subject seems to have been singularly neglected in English 
professional journals, and as this may be attributed to the fact 
that there is a tendency on the part of readers to take what is 

written personally, I request that none should try the “cap” on. 

In no other profession is such a general knowledge expected as in 
that of librarianship. An assistant is often expected to have—by 
thoughtless persons—a detailed specific knowledge of a subject which 
has probably been a life study to the enquirer. The practical work of 
classification and cataloguing is judged by specialists from their own 
study and point of view. What has this to do with promotion? — For 
the efficient administration of Public Libraries it is necessary to place 
the best officers, not necessarily the seniors, in the more responsible 
positions under the librarian. Efficient officers and well-conducted 
libraries are inseparably connected. 

Promotion, in the majority of cases, especially in municipal 
libraries, is on a very unsatisfactory basis; the deciding factor being 
chiefly that of seniority. Now most librarians will agree that it is 
possible to have an assistant with five year’s experience more qualified 
than one with double. As Mr. Brown remarks in his Manual of 
Library Economy “\ibrarians are born, not made. No amount of 
training or experience will create such natural gifts as enthusiasm, 
originality, initiative, and positive genius for the work...” I am 
quite prepared to allow that an assistant with no natural gifts for 
librarianship, trained under up-to-date methods, may, for a time at 
least, give better results than one “born” for the profession, but who 
has had the misfortune to be trained (?) in a less efficient system of 
libraries. Such an assistant will not always stand comparison with his 
trained colleague, but change them about and observe the result. The 
untrained enthusiast when trained will become more enthusiastic than 
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ever; his work, which was pleasant to him before, is now his delight, 
and before a month or two has passed you have an assistant worth 
half-a-dozen of the other type. The same thing applies to individual 
libraries ; there are assistants, and even sub-librarians, who are not 
qualified in librarianship—there may not be much cause for complaint 
in their work—but their training is to them merely “ work.” ‘They are 
methodical, caring little how things are done in other libraries, and 
advocating no departure from the old methods. There is no thought- 
ful interest ; no striving after greater efficiency ; no thirst for knowledge— 
except the latest football or cricket result. Subordinate to these 
officials will sometimes be found assistants who, had they been 
appointed a few months sooner, would greatly increase the utility of the 
library. Assistants, who by study, observation and initiative, would 
be the means of suggesting great improvements, and who would be 
capable oi carrying them out. These assistants are kept under; their 
energy suppressed, because their seniors are not qualified to take better 
appointments, and they themselves have to wait to step into the shoes 
of the seniors. If a vacancy should occur a frequent practice is to 
promote the next official according to seniority, and it often happens 
that he is appointed to an important position when one of his juniors 
is better qualified to fill it. This system has its advantages; it 
prevents bad-fecling on the staff—so also does the American method 
of a competitive examination—but to follow it blindly, without 
considering the relative merits of those from whom choice could be 
made, is to detract from the usefulness of a library system, and is also 
a method which is not tolerated in other professions, such as the Army, 
Navy, Post Office, Police, Banks, etc. Probably in the course of a few 
years, owing to the opportunities for professional education, it will not 
be the system in the library profession: efficiency will be easily 
distinguished from inefficency—true merit will count, and Library 
Committees will not be misled by a senior officer who has been able to 
discharge his duties practically, but apathetically; a sort of “ daily 
round and common task,” and as a porter or caretaker discharges his 
duties, with no enthusiasm, no innovations, and no suggestions. It is 
not suggested that Library Association certificates should necessarily 
form a basis for promotion. An assistant may have very elaborate 
ideas about the defects of the present classification in the British 
Museum, and about the preparation of a subject catalogue of that 
institution, and may not be able to classify a couple of books accurately. 
Some oi these certificates are gained by ‘“cramming”—the old 
examination bogey —and after the examination the candidate sits down, 
with a sigh of content, to his Garvice or Mitford, while his junior 
colleague may be studying the latest text-book on the subject in which 
he was examined, and which still retains his interest. Neither is 
advocated the promotion of an assistant who is familiar with the 
methods of the library in which he is employed, even if he is a good 
workman, unless his knowledge has a much wider scope—professional 
and general. ‘Theory and practice individually is no qualification : they 
must {oru: a combination as one is complementary to the other. 
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What applies to individual libraries applies also to libraries 
generally. When there is a vacancy it is usual, if possible, to promote 
from the staff on the ground that the person appointed can carry out 
all that is required, and is familiar with the system of administration, 
but why hold so tenaciously to the idea that new blood on a staff is 
naturally, for the time, a deterrent. New blood often means improved 
methods which would not otherwise be effected. No Committee 
should promote an officer because he is one of the staff, and the next 
in seniority, if they are not sure that he is the best they can get for the 
money offered, and in the present state of remuneration this is often 
the deciding factor—not efficiency. When Committees decide to pay 
for competency they will not be satisfied until they are sure they are 
getting good value, and there is no doubt that such an attitude 
would impart a great impetus to the library movement generally. 
Mismanagement of expenditure is the cause—in addition to the 
limitation of the rate—of some low salaries, and this is best seen by a 
perusal of the expenditure schedules of some libraries. 

The foregoing notes apply, of course, to present-day administration. 
What is wanted is the reorganisation of the profession generally ; and 
the “ administrative chaos” is perhaps more apparent to those in the 
profession than to anyone else. 

As regards municipal libraries the profession should be controlled 
by a Government Department, and examinations on the principles of 
the Civil Service should be instituted, and should be the only method 
of entering the profession. These examinations would be of a 
preliminary character—the L.A. Certificates being required at a later 
stage—as it would be absurd to ask candidates to be examined in 
Library Routine, &c. ‘The subjects should be of a more general 
nature, say Latin, French, and English Languages, Literary History, 
History, Geography, and Science. With such a scheme would come a 
complete revision of salaries, and the promotion of the most qualified 
officers : promotion and increases in salaries would depend more on 
merit, and not so much upon the recommendation of librarians. 


One could not close a paper on this subject without a reference to 
the all too prevalent method of appointing untrained men to important 
positions. Here again Government control of libraries would be 
beneficial to the profession, as it would ensure the appointment of 
qualified men. It is absolutely impossible for a man who has not been 
trained in a well-equipped library adequately to discharge the duties of 
a librarian, and that library is bound to exist in a state of inefficiency 
which entrusts its administration to a local schoolmaster or a local 
journalist. It would not be more absurd to appoint such a man Town 
Clerk. Then again, it is very unfair and unreasonable to invite 
applications for a vacancy, and ask intending candidates to go to the 
trouble of writing applications, getting testimonials, and all the other 
work connected with an application, if the selected candidate is already 
singled out, or “ear-marked,” especially if he be a man with no 
professional qualifications for librarianship. 
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LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED 
IN REINFORCED OR IN SPECIAL LIBRARY 
BINDINGS. 


Compiled by WituiaM McGi11, Jslington Public Libraries. 


Concluded from page 286. 


oO 


Hume: Treatise of Human Nature, 


2vols. Dent. 
HutcHeson : Fritz and Eric, 2s. 6d. 
Frowde 


Hutcuinson: Memoirs of Colonel 
Hutchinson. Intro. by F. P. G. 
Guizot ; Stories from the Greek 
Mythology. Dent. 

Hvuxtey: Man's Place in Nature, 
and other Essays Select 
Lectures and Lay Sermons. 
Intro. by Sir O. Lodge. Dent. 

InsseEN: A Doll's House and other 
Plays; Ghosts and other Plays 
lrans. by R. F. Sharp. Dent. 

IRVING: The Conquest of Granada; 
Life of Mahomet; The Sketch 
Book. Dent. 

Jacxson (Helen Hunt) Nelly'’s 
Silver Mine (New ill. ed., large 
print, new plates), $1.42. Little 
(H. Co.) [ Putnam. 

Jacozs: English Fairy Tales, $0.93 

jJacoss: Salthaven, $1.10. Scribner. 

JAME Richelieu. Dent 

JAMESON : Peggy Pendleton’s Plan, 
38.; The Pendletons, 3s.; The 
Pendleton Twins, 3s 11d 
Frowde 

Jounson: Chemistry and Chemical 
Magic; Flying and some of its 
Mysteries; Mechanics and some 
ol its Mysteries, 1s. 10d. F'rowde 

Jounson: Book of British Ballads 
Selected by R. B. Johnson. Dent. 


JoHNstToN : Lewis Rand, $10.0; The 
Long Roll, $1.36 Houghton 
(1. Co.) 

JOINVILLE and VILLEHARDOUIN: 


Crusades 
Dent 


Chronicles of the 
Trans. by Sir F. Marzials 


£6) 


10) 


Jonson: Plays, 2 vols. Intro. by 
Prof. Schelling. Dent. 


KALEVALA, or the Land of Heroes, 2 


vols. Trans. by W. F. Kirby. 
Dent 
Keary: Heroes of Asgard. Dent. 


Keats: Poems. Dent. 

KettocG: Ark of Elm Island; Boy 
Farmers of Elm Island; Charlie 
Bell; Hardscrabble; Lion Ben 
of Elm Island; Young Ship- 
Builders of Elm Island, $0.55. 
Lothrop (H. Co.) 


Kincaip: Adventures in the Rifle 
Brigade, 2s. 2d. and ts. 6d. 
Frowde. 

KinG: Life of Mazzini. Dent 

KINGLAKE: Eothen, Intro. by 
Harold Spender. Dent 

KinGs.Ley (Charles): Alton Locke; 
Hereward the Wake; Heroes; 


Hypatia; The Water Babies and 


Glaucus. Dent; The Water 
Babies, 2s. 1d.; Frowde; West- 
ward Ho! Dent; — 2s. 2d. 


and 1s. 6d. Frowde. 

KinGs_ey (H.): Ravenshoe; Recol- 
lections of Geoffry Hamlyn. 
Dent 

KINGSTON : From Powder Monkey to 

Admiral, 3s Hendricks the 

Hunter, 3s. ; James Braithwaite, 

2s. 6d Our Sailors, 2s. 2d. ; 

Our Soldiers, 2s. 2d. Paddy 

Finn, 2s. 6d Peter Trawl, 


2s. 6d. Frowde Peter the 
Whaler ; The Three Mid- 
shipmen. Dent ; The Rival 
Crusoes, 2s. 6d Roger Will- 


uughby, 3s.; TheThree Admirals, 
The Three Commanders, 
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3s. ; The Three Lieutenants, 
3s. ; The Three Midshipmen, 
3s. ; True Blue, 2s. 2d. and 1s. 6d. 


Frowde. 

Koran, The: Rodwell's Translation. 
Dent. 

Lams: Essays of Elia; Letters, 2 
vols. ; Tales of Shakespeare. 
Dent; —— 2s. 2d. and 1s. 6d. 
Frowde. 


LanE: Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians, Dent. 
Lanc: Arabian Nights, $1.30; Blue 

Fairy Book, $1.20. Longmans 
(H. Co.); Blue Fairy Book, $o 38 
Grosset (H. Co.) ; Red Fairy 
Book, $1.20; Violet Fairy Book, 
$1.30 Longmans (H. Co.) ; 
Nursery Rhyme Book, $1.10. 

Warne. 

LANGLAND The Vision of Piers 
Plowman, a modernised version, 
Dent 

Lanier : The Boy's Percy (Ill. ed.), 
$1.20. Seribner (H. Co.) 

Latimer: Sermons. Intro. by Canon 
Beeching. Dent. 

Law: Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life. Dent. 

Le Sace: Adventures of Gil Blas, 
2vols. Dent. 

Lestiz : Memoirs of John Constable. 
Dent 

Letts: Bridget of all Work, 3s. 11d. 
Quest of the Blue Rose, 3s. 11d. 
Frowde. 

Lever: Harry Lorrequer. Dent 

Lewes: Life of Goethe. Intro. by 
Havelock Ellis. Dent. 

LincOLN : Speeches and Letters. 
Intro. by James Bryce. Dent 
Literary and Historical Atlas, I. 
Europe; II. America. Dent 
Tue Little Flowers, The Mirror of 
Perfection, and The Life of St. 
Francis Intro. by Thomas 

Okey Dent 


Locke: Beloved Vagabond; Glory 
of Clementina, $1.30 Lane 
(H. Co.) 

Locxnart: Lifeof Napoleon; Life 


of Robert Burns; Life of Scott. 
Dent. 

Lone: Little Brother to the Bear, 
$0.50; Wilderness Ways, $0.55. 
Ginn. 

LoncFre.tLtow: Poems. Dent; Chil- 
dren's Longfellow, $1.25; Chil- 
dren's Hour, $0.50. Houghton 
(H. Co.) 

Lover; Handy Andy. Dent. 














Lutzow : History of Bohemia. Dent. 
Lytron: Harold; Last Days of 
Pompeii; Last of the Barons; 
The Pilgrims of the Rhine; 
Rienzi. Dent 
THE Mabinogion Trans. by Lady 
Charlotte Guest. Dent 
Macautay (Dr.): Grey Hawke, 
2s. 6d.; Stirring Stories, 3s.; 
Thrilling Tales, 3s. Frowde. 
Macaucay: Critical and Historical 
Essays, 2 vols.; History of 
England, 3 vols. ; Miscellaneous 
Essays and The Lays ot Ancient 
Rome ; Speeches on Politics and 
Literature. Dent 
McDonacp & DALRYMPLE: Manuel 
in Mexico; Ume San in Japan; 
Raitael in Italy; Kathleen in 
Ireland; Fritz in Germany; 
Gerda in Sweden; Bori. in 
Russia; Betty 1p Canada; Hassan 
in Egypt; Marta in Holland, 
$0.50. Little (/1. Co.) 
MACHIAVELLI: History of Florence; 
Prince Trans. by W. K. Mar- 
riot. Dent 
McManan: Florence in the Poetry of 
the Brownings. $1.50. McClurg. 
Maer: Little Peter, 45. 6d. Mrowde. 
Ma.ory: Le Morie LD’ Arthur, 2 vols, 


Dent 
MANNING: Mary Powell and De- 
borah's Diary; Sir Thomas 


More's Househuld Dent. 
Marcus AvreELtvs: Meditatiuns. Dent. 
Mar.Lowe: Playsand Pvems. Dent. 
MARRYAT Children of the New 

Forest; The King’s Own; Little 

Savage; Masterman Ready ; Mr. 

Midshipman Easy ; Percival 

K ene: Peter Simple; Settlers 

in Canada. Dent 
MAarTINEAU: Feats on the Fjords, etc. 

Dent 
Marx: Forthe Admiral, 3s. F'rowde. 
MASEFIELD: Martin Hyde the Duke's 

Messenger, $1.10. Little (H. Co) 


Mason : The Book of british ships, 
3S. rid Frow 

Mason: Broken Road, $1.10 Scribner. 

Massie: The Family's jane rs.1od. 
Frowde. 


Maurice: The Kingdom of Christ, 
2 vols. Dent 

MAxweEL_t: Life of Welli 
and 1s. 6d. Frowde 


ston, 2s.2d. 


Mazzini: Tne Dut f Man and 
other Essays. Deni 
Meapve : the Beaufuris, 2s. 6d. 


Frowde. 














MeL_vitte: Moby Dick; Omoo ; 
Typee. Dent. 

MELVILLE (WuyTE-) See WuytTe- 
MELVILLE. 

MERIVALE: HistoryofRome. Edit. 
by Oliphant Smeaton. Dent. 
MiL-: Utilitarianism, Liberty, Rep- 

resentative Government. Dent. 

Mitcer: The Old Red Sandstone. 
Dent. 

MILLINGTON : Some of Our Fellows, 
2s. 6d. Frowde 

Mitman : History of the Jews, 2 vols. 
Dent. 

MiLton: Poems. Edit. by W.H. D 
Rouse. Dent 

Minor Elizabethan Drama, 2 vols. 
Vol. I., Tragedy ; Vol. II 
Comedy. Dent 

MoLmMeENTI: Venice, Middle Ages, 2 
vols.,$5 20 McClurg. 

MomMseEN : History of Rome. Trans. 
by W. P. Dickson. Dent. 

MontTacv : Letters (1709-1762). Edit 
by k. B. Johnson. Dent. 

MonTAIGNE: Essays. Florio’s Mon- 
taigne, 3 vols. Dent. 

More: Utopia and The Dialogue of 
Comfort against Tribulation. 
Dent. 

Morris: The Defence of Guenevere, 
and other Poems; Early 
Romances in Prose and Verse; 
The Life and Death of Jason. 
Dent. 

Mosevrey: The Wonder Lady, $1.00 
Lothrop (H. Co.) 

MotuerR Goose’s Nursery Rhymes. 
Det [ Dent. 

Mot.tey: Dutch Republic, 3 vols. 

Moock: John Halifax, Gentleman. 
Dent; Little Lame Prince, $0.50. 
Harper. 

Monroe: Cab and Caboox, $0.93. 
Putnam; Canoemates, $0.90. 
Harper. 

Nessir: The Old Nursery Stories, 
2s.1d. Frowde. 

Tue New Testament. Arranged by 
Principal Lindsay. Dent. 

Norton : Heart of Oak Book, bk. 1, 
$0.35; bk. 2, $0.45; bk. 3, $0.50. 
Heath. 

OurpHant; Salem Chapel. Dent. 

On.ty true Mother Goose, 0.50. 
Lothrop. 

Oris: Toby Tyler, $0.50. Harper. 

Oxenuam: Mistress Nancibel, 3s. 11d. 
Frowde. 

Pace: Little Tommy Trot, Under 
the Crust, $1.10. Soribner. 
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Paine: The Head Coach, $1.00; 
College Years, $1 00; The Stroke 
Oar, $1.10; Sandy Sawyer, 
Sophomore, $1.10; The Wreck- 
ing Master, $0.90 Scribner 
(H. Co.) 

PaLGrave : Golden Treasury. Intro. 
by Edward Hutton. Dent. 
PatmMer: Alice Freeman Palmer, 

$1.65. Houghton. 

ParisH: Great Plains, $0.85; Prisoners 
of Chance, $1.10. McClurg. 
Park: Travels. Deut; Travels in 

Africa, 2s. 2d. and 1s. 6d. Frowde. 

PaRKMAN: Conspiracy of Pontiac, 
2vols. Dent. 

Parry: Kit of the Carabineers, 
33. 11d. Frowde. 

Peacock : Headlong Halland Night- 
mare Abbey. Dent. 

Peary: Children of the Arctic ; 
Snow Baby, $1.30. Stokes 
Pepys: Diary. Lord Braybrooke’s 
1854 ed., 2 vols. Intro. by Dr. 

Garnett. Dent. 

Percy: Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry, 2 vols. Dent. 

Pizx: The Jester of St. Timothy’s, 
$1.00; Houghton. 

Pierson : Amongst the Forest 
People, $0.90; Among the Farm 
Yard People, $0.90; Among the 
Meadow People, $0.90; Among 
the Pond People, $0.90; Among 
the Night People, $0.90; Door- 
Yard Stories, $1.00; Tales of a 
Poultry Farm, $0.90; Three 
Little Millers, $0.81; Millers at 
Pencroft, $0.81; Millers and 
Their Playmates, g0.81; Millers 
and Their New Home, $0.81. 
Dutton (H. Co.) 

Pircrim Fathers, The. Intro. by 
John Masefield. Dent. 

Pitt: Orations on the War with 
France. Dent. 

Prato: Dialogues upon Poetry and 
Inspiration; Republic. Dent. 

Prato and Socrates. Intro. by A. D. 
Lindsay. Dent. 

ProtarcH: Morals. Trans. by 
Philemon Holland. Dent. 

Por: Tales of Mystery and Imagina- 
tion. Dent. 

Porto: Travels of Marco Polo. 
Intro. by John Masefield. Dent. 

Potter: The Tale of Peter Rabbit; 
Squirrel Nutkin; The Tale of 
Gloucester; Benjamin Bunny; 
Two Bad Mice; Mrs. Tiggy- 
Winkle; Mr. Jeremy Fisher; 
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Tom Kitten; Jemima Puddle- 
Duck; Flopsy Bunnies; Mrs. 
Tittlemouse; Timmy Tiptoes, 
$0.50. Warne (H. Co.) 
Povutsson ; Through the Farm-Yard 
Gate; Finger Plays with Music; 
The Runaway Donkey and Other 
Rhymes, $0.95. Lothrop (H. Co.) 
Prescott: Conquest of Mexico, 
2 vols.; Conquest of Peru 
Intro. by Thomas Seccombe. 
Dent. 
Proctor : Legendsand Lyrics. Dent. 
Pyie (Howard): Story of Sir Laun- 


celot, $2.00 ; Story of the 
Champions of the Round Table, 
$2.00 Merry Adventures of 


Robin Hood, $2.00 Otto of the 
Silver Hand, $1.40. Scribner 
(H. Co.) 

Pyie (Katherine): Nancy Rutledge; 
As the Goose Flies ; Christmas 
Angel, $0.93. Little (H. Co.) 

Quitter-Coucn (L.) : Romance of 
Every Day, 3s. 11d. Frowde. 

Quitter-Covucn (M.) The Carroll 
Girls, 3s. 11d. Frowde 

Quitter-Coucn (M. & L.) <Eads.: 
Book of Children's Verse, 17s.6d. 
I ¥ owde 

RAMAYANA, THE, AND THE MAHAB- 
HARATA. Condensed and Trans 
into English verse by Romesh 
Dutt. Dent. 

Ray : Janet: her Winterin Quebec ; 
Nathalie’s Chum Nathalie’s 
Sister; Sidney: her Summer on 
the St. Lawrence; Teddy: her 
book ; Teddy: her daughter, 3s. 
Frowde. Teddy : Her Book, $1.10. 
Little (H. Co.) 

Reape : The Cloisterand the Hearth 
Dent; Love me little, love me 
long, $1.00. Doubleday. Peg 
Woffington and Christie John- 
stone. Dent 

Keep: Flower of the Dusk, $1.50; 
Lavender and old lace, $1.10. 
Putnam 

Reep : The Willoughby Captains, 3s 
Frowde. 

Reip: The Boy Hunters of the 
Mississippi, Dent 

Reynoivps: Discourseson Art. Dent. 

Ricarpo: Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation, Dent. 

Ricuarps: Joyous Story of Toto; 
Toto's Merry Winter, $0.75. 
Little (H. Co.) 

RicuMonD: Strawberry Acres, $1.20 

Doubleday (H. Co.) 








Rosertson : Sermons, 3 vols. Intro. 
by Canon Barnett. Dent. 

Rocer: Thesaurus. Dent. 

Rousseau Emile, or Education 
Trans. by Barbara Foxley. Dent. 

Ruskin : Works. Reprinted from the 
original editions : Crown of Wild 
Olive and The Cestus of Aglaia; 
Elements of Drawing and Per- 
spective ; Ethics of the Dust; 
Modern Painters, 5 vols.: Pre- 
Raphzlitism, Lectures on Archi- 
tecture and Painting, Academy 
Notes, and Notes on the Turner 
Gallery ; Sesame and Lilies, The 
Two Paths, and the King of the 
Golden River; Seven Lamps of 
Architecture ; Stones of Venice, 
3 vols.; Time and Tide, and 
other Essays; Unto This Last 
(re-issued in 1880 as A Joy For 
Ever) and Essays in Political 
Economy(subsequently re-issued 
in Munera Pulveris). Dent. 

St. Lecer : Shipmates, as. 6d. 
Frowde 

Sanv: The Devil's Pool and Fran- 
cois the Waif. Dent. 

Scuerret : Ekkehard. Trans. by 
Helena Easson. Dent. 

Scuwartz, (J. A.) : Elinor's College 
Career, $1.10. Little (H. Co.) 

Scott : Complete Gems, 2 vols. ; 
Lives of the Novelists; Waverley 
Novels, 25 vols. Dent; Ivanhoe, 
2s. 2d. and 1s. 6d. Frowde ; —— 
$0.70. Houghton ; —— $1.10 
Kenilworth, $1.10. McClurg ; 
Quentin Durward, 2s. 2d. and 
1s. 6d. Frowde. 

ScupperR: Fables and Folk Stories, 
$0.60. Houghton. 

Sga-Book, The. Dent. 

Sgawe._: Through Thick and Thin, 
Lothrop (H. Co.) 

SzepGwick: The Garden Month by 
Month, $4.00. Stokes. 

Sge.ey: Ecce Homo. Intro. by Sir 
Oliver Lodge. Dent. 

SHAKESPEARE : Comedies ; Historical 
Plays, Poems, and Sonnets. 
Tragedies. Dent 

—— Tales from Shakespeare, by 
Charles and Mary Lamb. Dent. 
—— 2s. 2d. and 1s. 6d. Frowde. 

SHELLEY: Poetical Works, 2 vols. 

t 


SHeEpparD : CharlesAuchester. Dent. 
SHERIDAN: Plays. Dent. 

Sipnzy: Five Little Peppers and 
How They Grew; Five Little 




















Peppers Midway; Five Little 
Peppers Grown Up; Phronsie 
Pepper; Stories Pollie Pepper 
Told; Adventuresof Joel Pepper ; 
Five Little Peppers Abroad; Five 
Little Peppers at School; Ben 
Pepper; Five Little Peppers in 
the Little Brown House; Five 
Little Peppersand Their Friends. 
Lothrop (H. Co.) 

S1sMONDI: Italian Republics. Dent. 

Smeaton: A Life of Shakespeare. 
Dent 

Smita: The Wealth of Nations, 2 
vols. Dent. 

SmitH (E. Boyd): Story of Poca- 
hontas and Captain John Smith, 


$1.25. Houghton (H. Co) 
SMITH Life of William Carey, 

Shoemaker and Missionary. Dent. 
SMITH Kennedy Square, §1.10 


Scribner (H. Co.) 

Smitu (F. H.): Peter; Romance of 
an Old-fashioned Gentleman; 
Tides of Barnegat, $1.10. Scribner. 
Caleb West, $1.00 Colonel 
Carter of Cartersville. $0.90; 
Tom Grogan, $1.00. Houghton 
(H. C.) 

Smit (M. P. W.) : Boy Captive of 
Old Deerfield, $0.93; Boy Captive 
in Canada, $0.93; Boys of the 
Border, $0,93; Boys and Girls of 
77. $0.93; Four on a Farm, 
$1.10; Jolly Good Times, $0.93 ; 
Young Puritans of Old Hadley, 
$0.93; Young and Old Puritans 
of Hatfield, $0.93; Young Pur- 
itans in Captivity, $0.93; Young 
Puritans in King Philip's War, 
$0.93. Little (H. Co.) 

SmiTH ; Smaller Classical Dictionary. 
Edit. by E. H. Blakeney. Dent. 

SNEDDON: Docas, the Indian Boy, 
$0.45 Heath 

SopHocies: Dramas. Trans. by Sir 
George Young. Dent. 

Soutuey: Life of Nelson. Dent. ; 

2s. 2d. and 1s. 6d. Frowde. 

Spectator, The, 4 vols. Edit. by 
Gregory Smith. Dent. 

SPz1GHT AND Morton: Britain's Sea 
Story ; Romance of theMerchant 
Venturers, 3s. 11d 

Speke : Discovery of the Source of 
the Nile. Dent 

Spencer : Essays on Education. 
Dent. [ Dent. 

Spenser: Faerie Queene, 2 vols. 

Spinoza : Ethics, Etc. Trans. by 

Andrew G. Boyle. Dent 
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Spyri: Hidi, $0.42. Ginn ; 
Trans. by Marian Edwardes. 
Dent 

StaBces : Cruise of the “‘ Snowbird,” 
2s. 6d.; Frank Hardinge, 3s. ; 
From Pole to Pole, 3s.; On 
Special Service, 3s.; Stanley 
Grahame, 3s. 6d.; Wild Adven- 
tures Round the Pole, 3s. 
Frowde 

STANLEY: Lectures on the Eastern 
Church; Memorials of Canter- 
bury. Dent 

STEVENSON Child's Garden of 
Verses, $0.60. Rand 

Stopparp: The Lost Gold of the 
Montezumas, 3s. Frowde 

Stopparp (Wm. O.): Gid Granger; 
Guert Ten Eyck, $0.93. Lothrop 
(H. Co.) 

Stow The Survey of London. Dent 

StowE: Uncle Tom's Cabin. Dent. 

StranG: Herbert Strang’s Annual, 


6s. 3d Adventures of Dick 
Trevanion, 4s. 6d.; Air Scout, 
4s. 6d.; Barclay of the Guides, 
3s. rid Claud the Archer, 
Is. tod Cruise of the Gyro- 


Car, 2s. 6d.; Flying Boat, 3s. ; 
Humphrey Bold, 4s. 6d.; In the 
New Forest, 1s. tod.; Jack 
Hardy, 2s. 6d.; King of the Air, 
2s. 6d.; Lion Heart, 1s. 10d.; 
Lord of the Seas, 2s 6d. ; 
Mariner of England, 1s. tod.; 
One of Clive’s Heroes, 4s. 6d 
One of Rupert's Horse, 1s. rod. ; 
Palm Tree Island, 4s. 6d.; Rob 
the Ranger, 4s. 6d Roger the 
Scout, 1s. rod Round the 
World in Seven Days, 3s.; 
Samba, 3s. 11d Settlers and 
Scouts, 3s. 11d. ; Swift and Sure; 
2s. 6d.; With the Black Prince. 
ts. 10od.; With Drake on the 
Spanish Main, 3s. 11d.; With 
Marlborough to Malplaquet, 
ts. 10d. Frowde 

Stranc (ed.) Early Days in 
Australia, 3s Early Days in 
Canada, 3s.; Green Book for 
Boys, 4S. 3d.; Pioneers in 
Australia, 3s. ; Pioneers in 
Canada, 3s.; Red Book for 
Boys, 4s. 3d Romance of 
Australia, 4s. 6d Romance of 
Canada, 4s. 6d. Frowde. 

Stranc (Mrs.): The Girl Crusoes, 
3s.; ——ed.: Red Book for 
Children, 4s. 3d.; Red Book for 
Girls, 4s. 3d. Frowde 
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STRICKLAND: Life of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Dent. 

Surrey: "Mid Clash of Swords; 
Northumbrian in Arms, 3s. 11d. 
Frowde 

Swirt: Gulliver's Travels; A Tale 
of a Tub; The Battle of the 


Books, Etc. Dent 

Swiss Family Robinson [by Wyss]. 
Dent. 

Tacitus: The Histories of the 


Germania, and the Agricola, 2 
vols. Trans. by Arthur Murphy. 
Edit. by E. H. Blackeney. Dent. 
Tappan: Robin Hood, His book, 
$1.10. Little (H. Co.) 
TayLtor: Words and Places; Dent 
TayYtor: Tara. Dent; Boys of Other 
Countries, $0.93. Putnam 


TENNYSON Poems (1830-1863). 
Dent 

THACKERAY: Chrismas Books; 
Esmond; History of Pendennis, 


2 vols.; Newcomes, 2 vols. ; 
Vanity Fair; The Virginians, 2 


vols. Dent. 
Tuayer: Abraham Lincoln; Ben- 
jamin Franklin; From Log 


Cabin to White House; From 
fanyard to White House; 
George Washington, 2s. 6d. 
Frowde [Dent. 

TuHierry : Norman Conquest, 2 vols. 

Tuomas A KeEmpPis Imitation of 
Christ. Dent. 

Tuoreavu: Walden, or life in the 
Woods. Dent. 

Tuucypives: Peloponnesian War. 
Trans. by Richard Crawley. 
Dent. 

Tortsto1: Childhood, Boyhood and 
Youth; Master and Man, and 
other tales; War and Peace 
Dent 

Tomuiinson: Boy Soldiers of 1812, 
$0.93; Four Boys in the Yosi- 
mite, $1.10; Guarding the 
Border, $0.93; Search for 
Andrew Field, $0.93 Lothrop 
(H. Co.); Champion of the 
Regiment, $1.10; Young Ameri- 
cans in British Isles, $1.10. 
Houghton (H. Co.) 

Tro.t.topg: Barcester Towers; Dr. 
Thorne ; Framley Parsonage ; 


Last Chronicle of Barset; Small 
House of Allington ; TheWarden. 
Dent 

Trotter: The Bayard of India ; 
Hodson of Hodson's Horse ; The 
Life of Warren Hastings. Dent 
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TrowsripGe: The Drummer Boy, 
$0.55; Tinkham Brothers’ Tide 
Mill, $0.93. Lothrop (H. Co.) 

True: Scouting for Washington; 
Iron Star; Morgan's Men; On 


Guard; Scouting for Light 
Horse Harry, $1.10. Little 
(H. Co.) 

Tucker: Romance of The King’s 


Army, 3s. 11d. Frowde 

TurGENEV: Virgin Soil. Trans. by 
Rochelle S. Townsend. Dent. 

Twain. See CLEMENS 

TYNDALL: The Glaciers of the Alps 
and Mountaineering in 1861. 
Dent. 

TyYTLeR: Essay on the Principles of 
Translation. Dent 

Upton: Frithiof Saga; Hermanand 
Thusnelda; Joseph Haydn; 
Swiss Heroes, $0.70. McClurg. 

VacueL_L_: The Other Side, 2s. 6d. 
Nelson 

Vaka: In the Shadow of Islam, 
$1.22. Houghton (H. Co.) 

Van Dyke: Days Off; Outdoors in 
the Holy Land, $1.10. Scribner 

Verne: Abandoned; Dropped from 
the Clouds ; The Secret of 
the Island; Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea. Dent; 
Voyage to the Centre of the 
Earth, 3s. Frowde. 

VirGiL: ZZneid. Trans. by E. Taylor; 
The Eclogues and Georgics. 
Trans. by T. F. Royds. Dent 

VotTairRE: Life of Charles XII. 
Trans. by Winifred Todhunter. 
Dent. 

Wace's Romance and Layamon's 
Brut. Trans. by Eugene Mason. 


Dent. 

Wane: Our Little Japanese Cousin, 
$0.50. Page. 

Watrorp: A Sage of Sixteen, 3s. 
Frowde 


Wattace : Ben Hur, $1.10. Harper 

Water: A Daughter of the Rich, 
$1.10. Little (H. Co.) 

Watton : The Compleat Angler. 
Intro. by Andrew Lang. Dent. 

Warp: Case of Richard Meynell, 
$1.31. Doubleday (H. Co.) 

Wesster: Just Patty, $1.20. Century 
(H. Co.) 

Wetts: Historyof Mr. Polly, 2s. 6d. 
Nelson 

Wes ey: The Journal, 4 vols. Dent. 

WuisHaw: Clutterbuck's Treasure, 
2s.2d. Frowde. [ Dent. 

Warirs : Natural History of Selborne. 
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Waite: The Enchanted Mountain, Wirkins: Once Upon a Time, and 
$0.77. Hough’on (H.Co.) Ov:her Child Verses, $0.67; Pot 
Wauitzinc: A Little Book about of Gold, $1.10. Lothrop (H. Co.) 
London, 2s.2d. Frowde. Woo-man: Journaland other Papers. 
WaitFizELp: The Colters; Tom who Dent. 
was Rachel, 3s. 11d. Frowde. Woop: The Channings. Dent. 
Wuitman : Leaves of Grass. Dent. Worpswortu : Longer Poems; 
Wuyte: Adventures of Merrywink, Shorter Poems. Dent. 
5s. 6d. ; The Five Macleods, Wricut: Winning of Barbara 
4s. 6d.; Nina's Career, 4s. 6d. ; Worth, $1.30 Book Supply 
The Story-book Girls, 4s. 6d.; Company (H. Co.) 
Uncle Hilary's Nieces, 4s. 6d. Wricut: Illustrated Encyclopedia 
Frowde of Gardening. Dent. [ Dent. 
WuytTe-MeLviLLe: The Gladiators. Wyss: Swiss Family Robinson. 
Dent. Yonce: The Book of Golden Deeds. 
WIGGIN Bird's Christmas Carol, Dent; —— 2s. 2d. and 1s. 62. 
$0.60; Rebecca of Sunnybrook Frowde : The Dove in the Eagle's 
Farm, $5.93; Story Hou , $0.80; Nest; The Heir of Redclyffe; 
Cathedral Courtship and Penel- The Lances of Lynwood; The 
ope's English Experiences.$o.75; Little Duke. Dent.; ——2s. 1d. 
Penelope's Progress, $0.90 ; Frowde. 
Mother Carey's Chickens, $1.22. Younc: Tourin France. Intro. by 
Houghton (H. Co.) | Thomas Okey. Dent. 


o< 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


o.oo 68 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 


“INCE the publication in 1905 of the first two volumes of his 
Register of national bibliography, Mr. William Prideaux Courtney 

has been steadily recording every available scrap of bibliographi- 

cal information, and he now gives us volume 3 containing about 10,000 
additional entries (1912 ; Messrs. Constable and Co. ; price 15s. net). 
In this volume, which seems to extend well into the year 1gt1, the 
same simple alphabetical arrangement under subjects is followed, and 
the index is as minute as the previous one. Mr. Courtney deserves 
the gratitude of all book-workers for the great industry and the 
enormous amount of labour he must have put into his task. Without 
doubt, this Aegisfer is the most practical and useful index to biblio- 
graphies in existence, and we cannot imagine any library trying to do 
without it. It is difficult to find a subject of any moment unrepresented, 
and the subjects represented are represented most thoroughly. In this 
volume under “ Libraries,” for example, there are thirty-seven references, 
with a number of which even librarians will be unacquainted. We 
have tested many subjects, and have found the same thoroughness 
throughout. ‘hat, combined with the clear arrangement, is what 
makes the work invaluable. 
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THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE, 1911. 

The 1911 volume of Zhe Linglish Catalogue of Books (1912: 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. ; price 6s. net) records the 
publication of nearly eleven thousand books during the year. As usual, 
the arrangement is by authors, titles and subjects, making it supremely 
easy to track down any information that may be required. ‘The 
particulars supplied regarding each book are author and title, size, price, 
number of pages, illustrations, publisher, and month of publication, so 
that the work forms a complete bibliographical index to current 
literature. This year several changes have been made in the manner 
of entry with the object of increasing the utility of the book and of 
bringing it into line with modern bibliographical practice. Prefacing 
the general body of the Catalogue, Mr. James D. Stewart, the editor, 
supplies an interesting classified analysis of the books published during 
the year. There is the usual appendix of the publications of Societies, 
and a Directory of Publishers. This issue enhances the reputation of the 
Catalogue as an indispensable tool for bookmen. 


THE MOST ANCIENT LIBRARIES. 

Most librarians are in the habit of thinking of the Alexandrian 
library and the library of Assurbanipal as the earliest libraries, but 
Professor Ernest Cushing Richardsonin his SomeOld Egyptian Librarians 
(1911: Messrs. C. Scribner’s Sons ; price 5s. net.) carries our profession 
back to a time more than twice as remote. The major portion of this 
very delightful contribution to library history consists of a paper read 
before the New York Library Association ; and Professor Richardson 
has added a supplementary section containing matter necessarily 
omitted from the paper owing to the nature of its origin. Founding 
his statements not upon original texts but upon translations by acknow- 
ledged experts, he presents to us twenty-one librarians who lived long 
before Assurbanipal. In those days the librarian seems to have been 
one of the most powerful men in the land. He has descended 
sadly since! Thoth and his wife Seshait were the gods of the Egyptian 
librarians, and were thus the oldest and greatest librarians. Professor 
Richardson’s little book, seasoned as it is with much wisdom and 
quaint lore, shou!d prove a source of interest and inspiration to all 
librarians. Next to that of the priests, ours is the oldest profession in 
the world. 


NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

Peddie (Robert Alexander). National Bibliographies: a descriptive 
catalogue of the works which register the books published in 
each country. 1912. Roy. 8vo. pp. 40, boards. 5s. net. London: 
Grafton & Co. 

Since portions of this work appeared in the pages of the Zrérary 

World, Mr. Peddie has revised and greatly extended the information 

supplied and has added a number of sections The intention of the 
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list is to “enable the student to ascertain without delay whether, and 
if so, in what work, the books published in a particular country during 
a particular period, have been registered.” The book is arranged 
alphabetically according to countries, and under each country the 
various bibliographies are described in order according to the periods 
covered. The result is a very simple and straightforward clue to the 
best work for any special country at a particular period. This is just 
the information which hitherto has been difficult to discover; and as 
it is information that is wanted frequently, Mr. Peddie’s guide should 
prove of great value. So far as we have tested it, the list is complete 
and accurate: and it can be recommended as forming a bibliographical 
tool of the highest efficiency. 


MEDIA:VAL MSS. 

John Ryland’s Library, Manchester. Catalogue of an exhibition 
of medizval manuscripts and jewelled book covers: including 
list of paleographical works, and of historical periodicals in the 
John Ryland’s Library. 1912. roillus. 8vo, pp. 14+134., 
swd. 6d. net. Manchester: University Press; London: B. 
Quaritch, and Sherratt & Hughes. 


The collection described in this volume has been arranged 
primarily to signalise the visit to the library of the Historical 
Association. This catalogue is a worthy addition to the shelf of books 
describing the treasures of the Ryland’s Library. ‘There is an intro- 
duction describing the manuscripts in the library (numbering about 7,000 
items), and a valuable note on the characteristic features of the manu- 
scripts of the middle ages. The catalogue proper is well annotated and 
illustrated, and serves to give some idea of the variety and wealth of 
the collection. Appended isa select list of “works bearing on the study 
of Greek and Latin paleography and diplomatic” (44 pages), and a list 
of historical serials. 


A BOOK-SELECTION GUIDE. 

Ontario: Department of Education. A Selected list of books 
recommended by the Ontario Library Association for purchase 
by the Public Libraries of this Province. Quarterly. Vol. ro, 
parts 1 and 2. 


The first of these parts of this interesting publication contains a 
list of the best books of 1910 ; and the second part comprises a list of 
books for boys and girls published 1906-10. It is pleasing to see a 
Government department doing this sort of utilitarian bibliographical 
work. Ontario libraries have a good deal for which to thank Mr. 
Walter R. Nursey, the energetic Inspector of Libraries for the 
Province. 
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REVIEWS. 


° 00 
THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. 


For a number of years past Mr. P. H. Ditchfield has been industri- 
ously editing that well-known series known as the “* Memorials of the 
Counties of England,” of which about ihirty volumes have been issued. 
He has now, in two handsome volumes entitled Zhe Counties of 
England: their story and antiquities (1912: Messrs. Geo. Allen & Co., 
Ltd.; price 21s. net), gathered the broad historical annals of all the 
counties, “recording their characteristics and touching upon those 
great events in their story which connect them with the history of the 
nation.” ‘The result is a work of great interest and considerable value. 
Mr. Ditchfield is responsible, wholly or in part, for eighteen out of the 
thirty-nine counties, and the remainder is the work of a number of 
distinguished antiquaries and historians possessing special qualifications 
for the task. ‘he book is profusely illustrated with photographs of 
distinctive local features and antiquities, and with reproductions of a 
few portraits of historical personages. Although packed with informa- 
tion these two volumes are eminently readable, and combine this 
characteristic with that of reference utility. One small criticism is 
permissible: the index to each county is printed separately, and would 
have been of greater use to the ordinary person if they had been 
combined in one general index. 


ot 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


°0 0 0 
“WHITEHALL EVENING POST.” 
Dear SiR, 
In connection with some literary research work in which IT am 
engaged, | find it desirable to consult a file of the (London) |! Aivehall 
Svening est lor a few years round about 1720. The British Museum 
only possesses a few odd numbers of this periodical, the Guildhall 
Library still less, and several other public library catalogues that I have 
consulted contain no reference to the journal in question. It is, 
nevertheless, quite possible that files exist in some public library, and I 
should be glad if you would allow me, through the medium of your 
journal, to ask any of your readers who may be acquainted with the 
whereabouts of such a file to kindly advise me. 
Yours, etc., 


5, Cobham Road, R. M. Burcu. 
Norbiton, Surrey. 
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THE NET BOOK SYSTEM: 
Its Effect on the Book-Purchasing Resources of Public Libraries. 


o°.Uc8lCt 


HILE there is no doubt that the system of issuing books at 

“net” prices is of great benefit to booksellers, there is also 

no doubt that, unless care is taken, it is a serious drain upon 

a limited book-purchasing income. A few years ago the position had 

become so serious that conferences were held with a view to securing 

the exemption of Public Libraries from the “ net” price. The attempt, 

as was perhaps to be expected, failed. Since that time, the system has 

been growing until, at the present time, practically every non-fictional 
book worth buying is issued at a “ net price.” 

For the purpose of gaining a more definite idea of the spread of 
the “net” book system (which has been established only twelve years), 
we have made an analysis of the books recorded by the Zngiish 
Catalogue as having been published during the years 1902 and 1911. 
In this analysis, works of fiction were omitted, as were also certain other 
items such as Government publications. ‘The result of this analysis 


was : 
Net Subject to discount. 
1902 49 per cent. 51 per cent. 
1gt! 7 on . a 


During the last ten years, therefore, the number of books published at 
discount prices has decreased from more than half the total number of 
books published to an insignificant handful. And of that 15 per cent. 
published last year, a very large proportion were scholastic text-books 
and missionary tracts; very few were worth buying from a Public Library 
point of view. 

Now the most serious aspect of the question is not the principle 
of the “net” price at all. No one can possibly have any objection to 
the booksellers being enabled to make a living out of their business— 
and the ‘‘cutting"’ of prices under the general discount system was 
undoubtedly making this a difficult task. But the “net” price principle 
has not been put into practice fairly. Everything has been given to the 
booksellers and publishers, and no allowance has been made to the 
purchasers. ‘The prices of books under the “net” system are as high 
as they were under the discount system.* This is manifestly unfair, 
*As most supporters of the “ net" price system claim that the present ‘net’ 

prices are lower than the old discount ones, it is interesting to find on 
analysing the discount prices of non-fictional books in 1902, and the corres- 
ponding net prices in 1911, that the latterare on the average one penny higher. 


Vol. XIV. New Series 71. May, 1912. 
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because if the books were not considered to be worth their nominal 
published prices before, still less are they worth “ net” prices equal to 
the previous nominal ones. 

Nor is this all. ‘There has been a remarkable degeneration in the 
material used in book production, particularly in the quality of paper. 
The craze for cheapness and the competition of the market is responsible 
of course, but it is decidedly unfortunate that so many books should be 
produced upon a material approximating either to blotting-paper or to 
a brittle sheet of clay. 

So the position is that book-buyers are now paying considerably more 
than they did a few years ago, and are getting goods inferior in the 
physical sense. 

Now as to the effect of these considerations upon the book-buying 
policy of Public Libraries. Suppose, for the sake of illustration, that 
the average price of non-fictional works is 8s. A few years ago, a 
library with a book-purchasing income of £600, and getting say 25 per 
cent. discount, was able to purchase 2,000 volumes new. At the present 
time, the same library under the “net” price system is only able to 
purchase 1,500 volumes new, a very serious difference. These figures 
are of course applicable to non-fictional works only, at present. There 
are, however, indications that efforts are being made to extend the “‘net” 
price system to fiction also. 

A library cannot afford to have its book supply curtailed in this 
fashion ; so greater resort has to be made to the second-hand market. 
Technical books of all sorts must be purchased new, because their 
value is soon discounted by time, and they seldom find their way into 
the second-hand matket soon enough to be of use. But there are large 
numbers of books that are really not worth buying at their published 
prices. Into this category come the numerous bvoks of travel and 
biographies, good enough books in their way, but which are frothed up 
into large volumes (with plenty of “ fat’) for the mere purpose of 
inflating the price. ‘These books appear in second-hand lists as soon 
as their close season is up, and can then be bought at a price 
approaching more nearly their actual value. 

It is now becoming a common practice for libraries to buy at their 
published prices only technical books and books particularly wanted, 
and to postpone all others (over a certain price) until they can be 
obtained second-hand. This balances to some extent the loss of 
book supply under the “net” price system, without impairing the 
efficiency of the library ; but it is not entirely sufficient. 
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THE COLOUR QUESTION IN BOOKBINDING. 


By Henry T. Coutts. 


o.lU8lCU8 


“THE question of brighter colours for the covers of library books, 
raised by Mr. Francis Sangorski at the April meeting of the 
Library Association, is by no means original. In the past 

much attention has been given to this subject, librarians and others 
insisting upon brilliant and delicate shades of colour, and even going 
so far as to reject those leathers that do not exhibit absolute evenness of 
colour. These exactions, as is afterwards explained, have affected 
adversely the durability of leathers. 

As a designer and craftsman of bindings de luxe, Mr. Sangorski 
naturally viewed the subject principally from the artistic standpoint, 
and bookbinders and librarians indued with the esthetic sense, will 
endorse his statement that there is nothing more monotonous to the 
eye than rows and rows of books bound in purple, dark green and 
maroon. ‘The shelves of a library present a much more cheerful and 
attractive appearance when the colours are varied tastefully than when 
the books are arrayed in uniform bindings. To create a cheerful 
environment is to the advantage of any library, and, if the subject had 
been brought to the notice of the late W. S. Gilbert, one can imagine 
that he might have expressed the matter, thus: 


The books on the shelves of my library, 
(Said I to myself—said I) 

Shall be drest in light covers as bright as can be, 
(Said I to myself—said I). 

No need, when one’s gloomy, to go to a rink, 

Or when feeling mournful to take to strong drink ; 

Try Dickens or Clemens in pig—salmon pink, 
(Said I to myself—said I). 

It is not proposed in this article to deal at length with the influence 
of colour on temperament, nor with the artistic side of the subject 
except in so far as it runs parallel with the practical side. Provided 
that the durability of the material is not affected, it is desirable to 
make use of a variety of colours for the covers of library books. Apart 
from the zsthetic aspect, there is the practical advantage of being 
able to differentiate between particular classes of books. This 
differentiation is useful in libraries systematically classified, especially 
in those conducted on the open access principle, as it distinguishes the 
various classes and constitutes a check whereby misplacements can be 
detected and corrected. It also facilitates the shelving of books by the 
staff, and this applies equally to libraries where the “ closed” or barrier 
system is in operation. No colour scheme, however, is entirely 
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satisfactory in these respects. The scheme may be perfect theoretically, 
but in practice it will be negatived to some extent by the treatment 
that library books receive at the hands of readers—which is calculated 
to darken light bindings in a very short time—and by the contiguity, on 
the shelves, of books in their original or publishers’ covers. 

A colour scheme is fascinating, but, like most things that fascinate, 
it has in it an element of danger. In the desire for beauty and variety 
of colouring, durability is often overlooked. The point that needs to 
be emphasized is that durability is the main factor in library book- 
binding ; beauty, brilliance, and evenness of colour are of minor 
importance. 

An examination of the subject on its technical side shows that the 
colour question is associated with the deterioration of modern leather. 
Among the chief causes of the decay of leather mentioned by Dr. J. 
Gordon Parker, are: (1) The use of infusions of acids and other 
bleaching agents to produce bright and even shades of colour ; (2) The 
use of sulphuric or other mineral acids for the purpose of developing 
the depth of colour during the process of dyeing. 

The employment of sulphuric acid in the process of tanning was 
introduced as early as 1768 by Dr. McBride, of Dublin. It was not, 
however, until about 1870, with the introduction of aniline dyestuffs, 
that it came into general use as a means of clearing the skin before 
entering the dye-bath. By using aniline dyes it was possible to 
produce a much greater variety of shades than with the old vegetable 
dyestuffs, and the latter were therefore superseded. Librarians accepted 
these brilliant and uniformly coloured leathers, and created a further 
demand for them regardless of the means by which they were produced. 

Leathers produced by the aid of sulphuric acid and aniline dyestuffs 
may be brilliant in colour, but such colour from the esthetic point of 
view, is not to be compared with the colours of the older leathers. As 
Mr. E. Wyndham Hulme points out in Leather for Libraries, “ apart 
from the question of durability, it is clear that brilliancy of colour has 
been purchased at too high a price. Under the old system of dyeing, a 
thin superficial layer of colour was laid over the natural white of the 
skin, thereby obtaining a variety and depth of colour which is in 
striking contrast to the dead uniformity of the colours of modern 
acid-bitten leathers.” 

The Committee on Leather for Bookbinding, appointed by the 
Royal Society of Arts, and the Sound Leather Committee of the Library 
Association, have in recent years done much to improve the manufac- 
ture of light leathers. It nas been found that leathers with almost any 
shade of colour can be produced by the aid of harmless organic acids, 
such as formic acid, so that the colour difficulty has been overcome to 
a large extent. It is claimed for formic acid that it is cheaper than 
sulphuric acid and is capable of producing equal shades of colour. 
Nevertheless, it is advisable for librarians to insist on durability of 
material rather than on brilliant and uniform shades of colour, and to 
obtain a guarantee that no mineral acid has been used in the processes 
of tanning, bleaching, or dyeing the leathers selected. 
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THE CARD CATALOGUE. 


By W. C. Berwick Sayers and James D. Stewart. 
© 0° 


VI.—TITLE CARDS. 

50. The following rules and examples cover the preparation of 
entries under titles of books for any form of catalogue. ‘They are, of 
course, chiefly adapted for author-and-title or dictionary catalogues ; 
but they also include the few necessary examples of title entries in 
classified catalogues. 

51- Main entries under titles - Anonymous books. Anonymous 
works of unknown authorship are to be entered under the first word of 
of the title not an article. 





Handbook of Canterbury and its environs. 


(Fig. 28.—Main Entry under Title) 


Other examples: The Author and his public. 
A Survey of the British Isles. 
How to repair your motor-cycle. 


When the authorship of an anonymous work is known, the entry is to 
be made under the author's name, and an added-entry made under 
the title as above. 


52. Main entries under titles: Initials, &c. When the title-page 
of a work of unknown authorship is signed with initials or phrases, 
the main entry is to be made under the title of the work, and added 
entries made under the initials or phrases, as shown in paragraph 36. 














Hazell’s Annual: a record of the menand movements of the 
time. Edited by Hammond Hall. 


(Fig. 29.—Main Entry for Periodical). 
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Hall, Hammond, ed. 


Hazell’s Annual: a record of the men and movements of the 
time. Edited by Hammond Hall. 


(Fig. 30.-Added Entry for Editor of Periodical). 


53- feriodicals. Enter year-books, magazines, and similar peri- 
odicals of which the editorship is temporary, under the first word not 
an article of their titles. Make added entries under the names of 
editors, compilers, etc. 


54. Reference entries under titles. In alphabetical catalogues make 
references from the titles of all works of imaginative literature—fiction, 
poetry, drama, music, etc.—when there is a distinctive title ; and make 
references from the titles for any other works in general literature, the 
titles of which either convey no idea of the subject matter of the books 
or are distinctive and likely to be remembered. 








Micah Clarke. 


Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan. 











Sesame and lilies. 
Ruskin, John. 


For further particulars see Author Card. 


(Fig. 31.—References under Titles). 
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In the following entries, references as above should be made under 
those words distinguished by italics. The entries not so distinguished 
are examples of the kinds of entries that do not require references. 


A Bachelor's establishment. 
Book of billiards. 

Book of nonsense. 

Emile: treatise on education. 
Manual of freemasonry. 

The Marguis of Lossie. 
Monna Vanna. 

Poetical works. 

Travels in Peru. 

Tales of all countries. 


55. Books with more than one title. If a book is known by more 
than one title, make references under each form of title. 


Arabian nights. 
Thousand-and-one nights. 


In the case of music, particularly operas, make references under the 
titles in the various languages in which the title is commonly used. 


The Magic flute. 
Il Flauto magico. 
Die Zauberflote. 


56. In some cases it is necessary to make references under parts 
of a title not the first word. These are principally cases where the title 
is abbreviated in popular usage. 


The Life and adventures of Nicholas Nickleby. 
Make reference also from 
Nicholas Nickleby. 


57. Analytical entries under titles. When more than one work of 
an author are contained in one volume, make references from the title of 
each work. 


Porter, Amos. Hide and seek ; and, A Woman's way. 








Hide and seek. 


Porter, Amos. Hide and seek ; and, A Woman’s way. 
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Woman’s way. 


Porter, Amos. Hide and seek; and, A Woman's way. 








(Fig. 32.—Analytical Entry under Title). 


58. When a number of works by various authors are contained in 
one volume, title references (if necessary according to paragraph 54) 
should be made under the titles of each work. [see also paragraph 48. ] 


Stories of stage land ; told by various authors. 1914. 


ConTENTs.—Behind the footlights, by Walter Black. 
—In the wings, by Mary Andrews.—The Juvenile 
lead, by Henry Epps Jackson.—A Farewell appear- 
ance, by Cynthia Wellington.-—The Critic, by Michael 
Morgan.— The Author of the play, by Harold Newton. 











A Farewell appearance. 


Wellington, Cynthia. /» Stories of the stage, 1914. 
Pp. 93-127. 





(Fig. 33.—Title Analytical). 


_ §9- If thought desirable, references can be made from the titles 
of individual stories, poems, etc., contained in an author’s works. 








The Lady of the lake. 
Scott, Sir Walter. In his 


Poetical works. 1915. p. 109-150. 





(Fig. 34.—Title Analytical). 
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60. Series entries. Added entries are to be made under the names 
of series only when the names convey some definite information about 
the subject or treatment of the books contained in the series. The 
arrangement of entries under the series heading to be chronological, 
thus allowing for additions to be made as books are published. The 
individual class-mark for each book to be given at the left side of the 
card. 





Garden handbooks ; ed. by Peter Mills. 


1220.599 Brighouse, John, Garden Furniture. 1906. 
E958 Kennedy, Arthur. Dahlias. 1906. 


E600 Lane, Mary. The Rose. 1907. 
E105 Sharp, Vincent. Bulbs. 1908. 














(Fig. 35.—Series Entry) 


Make added entries under the names of editors of series. 


(Zo be continued.) 


>< 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and changes, 
and other local items of general interest are particularly welcome. | 


o.lU8lCUS 


A Paper read before the Moscow Bibliographical Society by Mme. L. 
Havkin gave some interesting facts regarding Public Libraries in 
Russia. In European Russia there are 509 Public Libraries, in Poland 
40; in the Caucasus 35, and in Siberia 49. The province of 
Moscow alone has 37. These libraries are supported by subsidies from 
the Zemstovs (county councils), only eleven being supported by the 
Government. Some of these libraries (the one at Kharkoff for example) 
have incomes as large as £2,800, but the average income is £250. In 
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size they average 9,000 ; ranging from under 1,000 to 140,000 
(Kharkoff and Odessa) and 200,000 (Vilna) the largest. It is estimated 
that, in all, the libraries contain about 7,000,000 volumes. A con- 
siderable use is made of the libraries, and although many libraries 
naturally have but few subscribers, the Riga library has as many as 
8,500. 


Tue opening of the new Art Gallery and the extension to the Public 
Library at Hereford took place on Friday, April 12th. The ceremony 
was performed by Mrs. C. T. Pulley, who was supported by the Mayor 
and Corporation of Hereford, and other distinguished visitors. This 
extension, which was rendered necessary owing to the growing demands 
of the community has been made possible by the munificence of Mr. 
C. T. Pulley and the late Sir Joseph Pulley. The gallery and the 
lending library below, which stand in the rear of the old library 
buildings is later Renaissance in design. It is built of brickwork with 
terra cotta mouldings and furnishings, the dimensions of the building 
being as follows: Length 58 ft., width 42ft., height from bottom of 
foundation to apex of roof, between 70 ft. and 80 ft. The ground floor 
consists of a fine and lofty room which will be used as an open access 
and reference library, with an office for the librarian, and a room for 
magazine readers. The corridor along the north side of the old news- 
room forms part of the open access library, and contains works of 
fiction. The whole of this floor will be under the control of an 
attendant, who will be stationed at a special counter in the lobby in the 
main hall of the building. Maple wood blocks cover the floors. The 
apartment in the room behind the present news room is divided off 
from the library proper by means of a counter, and through the gener- 
osity of Mr. Frank James is furnished with a massive carved oak table. 
‘The magazine room and librarian’s office are partitioned off from the 
main room with oak screens glazed with plate glass. The news room 
is also shut off from these rooms by a similar screen. While almost 
perfect quietness is thus obtained, the whole of the building is under 
the command of the librarian’s office. The art gallery is on the first 
floor and is approached through the museum room. Its internal 
dimensions are 58 ft. long, 38 ft. wide, and 23 ft. high. Under the new 
building a basement has been built to serve as a general store room, 
access being obtained from the lending library, and also direct from 
Aubrey Street. 


It is proposed to establish a children’s reading room at the Ladbroke 
Grove Branch of the Kensington Public Libraries. 


AUTHORITIES are not unanimous with reference to the site chosen for 
the new library building at Brooklyn (U.S.A.). It is a four cornered 
piece of land bounded by Prospect Park Plaza, Eastern Parkway, and 
Flatbush Avenue. The landscape architect of the Park Board, Mr. 
Lay, finds fault with the location. ‘The library building should, he 
says, be upon another site which “ would permit of an heroic entrance 
to the library, and would assure for all time a noble edifice on the very 
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axis of the Plaza.” The Syracuse (N.Y.) Post Standard, in commenting 
on the matter, points out that “greater New York has already one 
heroic library. It stands on Bryant Park Square, and the late Mr. 
Carrere designed it magnificently. Vast lions guard its heroic main 
entrance on Fifth Avenus. Within, heroic hallways and lobbies, 
heroic ceilings and walls, heroic lobbies, isles and cloistered arches, 
heroic columns and doorways, and all that can be devised to awe and 
appal the human eye, await the sightseer, who forgets what he came 
for, if he came for anything a library can offer, and is drowned in 
reminiscences of the pictures of Gustav Dore and the vast solitudes of 
Paradise Lost. 

The New York Public Library is heroic, but as a place to read 
books or get them to take home it is, in the opinion of many, a dismal 
failure. Even at the cost of the heroic, it is to be hoped that Dr. Hill 
will be given a better building for library purposes than Dr. Billings 
has.” 


‘THE Govan Town Council has decided to adopt the Public Libraries 
Acts, and they will be put into operation on 15th May. There was 
no opposition on the Council and this was due, to some extent, to 
the very able manner in which Councillor D. Wardley, the mover of 
the motion to adopt the Acts, dealt with the subject. 


COMMENTING on the recent thefts from the Peterborough and Lincoln 
cathedral libraries, a well-known London book auctioneer, in the 
Standard of April 13th, expresses the opinion that the cathedral 
chapters should either employ paid librarians or hand over their trusts 
to the British Museum. “Chapter libraries are the easiest objects of 
depredation that can be found in the modern book world. They are 
very little used, because travelling facilities now make it possible for the 
clergy to get to town quite readily. So when an apparently respectable 
introduction is presented, the deans allow the visitor to make what 
inspection he likes. A verger just takes him to the library and leaves 
him to his own devices. The consequence of this accessibility is 
naturally turning out to be disastrous. The fact is that, as a rule, the 
chapters cannot afford the only adequate protection, which is a salaried 
librarian. ‘The expenditure on this method of safeguard would be 
about £120 to £200 a year, and chapters are usually unwilling to 
afford so large a sum for such a purpose. 


In the course of a lecture delivered before the members of the 
Library Association on Thursday, April 11th, Mr. Francis Sangorski 
appealed for a little more decoration and brighter colours for the 
covers of library books. He showed a number of lantern slides 
illustrating the high standard of artistic excellence attained by some of 
our modern bookbinders, and remarked that two beautiful books which 
he bound for American millionaires were rejected, one, because part of 
the decoration was a floral design, with thirteen pearls in it, and the 
second—a copy of Omar Khayyam—was sent back because opals were 
used in the decoration. The last-mentioned book cost £100 to bind. 
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Tue Birmingham Patent Library has outgrown the accommodation 
provided in the reference library, and, with the extension of the Council 
House, it is proposed to transfer this specialized library to more 
commodious premises. 

Messrs. LoncMANS, GREEN & Co’s new C/assified Catalogue of their 
publications extends to exactly 300 pages, and is a model for other 
publishers. As a guide to the very large selection of books offered by 
Messrs. Longman it is extremely handy and useful. 


SPEAKING recently on the subject of “ Public Libraries as Universities 
of the People,” Councillor Tynemouth, of Woolwich, said “ the great 
thing necessary in the administration of Public Libraries was the 
recognition among pubiic men, and Library Committeemen in 
particular, of the true functions of a Public Library, and its great 
importance as a factor in the development of the intellectual gifts 
necessary to the successful conduct of our highly civilised society. 
Society was becoming more and more specialised in its details; more 
intricate in its parts ; and, with the advance of time, required more and 
more an increasing body of high-trained and specially cultured men and 
women to carry on the national industries and grapple with the difficult 
social and political questions of the day. The mere experience of life, 
natural education it has been called, supplemented by elementary 
school work, was quite inadequate to equip the efficient modern man. 
In industry the sciences of chemistry, mechanics, electricity, and 
engineering had acquired a first-rate importance. And the average 
person leaving school at fourteen years of age could not hope to acquire 
anything but the elements of these sciences from the evening science 
classes open to them; and as a wage earner, could never personally 
command anything but the cheaper text-books, which served but as an 
introduction to these subjects. Apart, too, from all commercial and 
business subjects, there was another aspect of the higher functions of 
the library that ought never to be ignored. Deep in the human soul 
were profound instincts driving man imperiously to grapple with the 
great problems of philosophy, morals, and religion, to find some clue 
to, some solution of, the great problems of life. These were quite 
personal problems; each man and woman working out their own 
aspect of it in their own particular way. But the modern mind, 
cosmopolitan in its commerce and politics, carried the same breadth of 
view into its deeper inquiries. The poetries, philosophies, and religious 
systems of the world were the ultimate forms in which these deeper 
human instincts had expressed themselves under varying circumstances. 
No library could be complete that did not provide the best works on 
all these subjects. ‘They were a necessity of modern culture. 

Tue poll at Letchworth has resulted in the rejection of the Public 
Libraries Acts by forty-four votes ; 458 votes were recorded. 

In a recent number of the Zidrary World we drew attention to Dr. 
Koch’s article on a suggested series of readings for library assistants, in 
the new Lacyclopedia Britannica, which was published in the Zidrary 
Journal, February 1912, and has since been separately reprinted. In view 
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of the fact that the new Encyclopedia Britannica is published in parts, 
and also that it will be convenient for students to have the list of articles 
in alphabetical order ; we append the titles of the articles suggested for 
reading, as follows :— 

Bibliography. A. W. Pollard. 

Book. A. W. Pollard. 

Bookbinding. C. Davenport. 

Book-plates. Egerton Castle. 

Bookselling. 

Book collecting. A. W. Pollard. 

Caricature. M. H. Spielmann. 

Copyright. 

Illuminated manuscripts. Sir E. Maunde Thompson. 

Illustrations. L. Housman. 

Incunabula. <A. W. Pollard. 

Index. H. R. Tedder. 

Libraries. H.R. Tedder and J. D. Brown. 

Manuscript. Sir E. Maunde ‘Thompson. 

Map. E. G. Ravenstein. 

Newspapers. H. Chisholm, Lord Northcote, and C. K. Shorter 

Paleography. Sir E. Maunde Thompson. 

Pamphlets. H. R. Tedder. 

Paper. Sir E. Maunde Thompson, J. W. Wyatt, and 

W. E. G. Fisher. 

Papyrus. Sir E. Maunde Thompson. 

Periodicals. H. R. Tedder. 

Printing. C. T. Jacobi. 

Process (reproduction of pictures). Edwin Bale. 

Proof reading. John H. Black and John Randall. 

Publishing. — 

Typography. J. H. Hessels and John Southward. 








Many librarians and library assistants may wish to possess these articles, 
and can easily do so by purchasing the parts in which they appear. 


AN interesting lecture on the “Early Development of Art and 
Literature” was delivered recently, under the auspices of the Public 
Library committee of Ilkley, by Mr. W. H. Matthews, of Bradford. 
Speaking of the growth of English literature, Mr. Matthews traced its 
development on the island of Lindisfarne, and exhibited illuminated 
pages from the Book of Lindisfarne. Whitby Abbey, founded by 
Princess Hild in 658, also became a place of great learning ; Caedmon, 
the first English poet, was a cowherd upon the property of the Abbey. 
In turn, the monastery of Jarrow rose to importance as a school with a 
European reputation, and it was here that Bede, the great scholar, who 
did for prose what Cedmon had done for poetry, lived and worked. 
His school numbered between 600 and 700, and his scholars came 
from all parts of Europe. The speaker went on to refer to the 
development of St. Mary’s Abbey, and told how Alcuin became 
Minister of Education to Charles the Great of Frankland. 
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Tue Dundee Library committee have gratefully accepted the offer of 
Sir Willian Ogilvy Dalgleish to pay the cost of an electric light installa- 
tion, and to provide two stained glass windows for the Albert Hall. 


As we do not wish the chairman of a certain northern library committee 
to hide his light under a bushel, we have pleasure in reporting an 
amusing dialogue in which he appeared to his best advantage. We 
refrain from publishing the name of the place, as we fear that many 
would rush to offer their services to the authority represented by such 
an intellectual giant. At the meeting of the library committee (which 
took place in the middle of April, 7972) :— 

“The Clerk read a letter with regard to the proposed formation of 
a Bibliographical Society in Glasgow, and inviting the committee to 
become members. The Society would deal specially with Scottish 
history and literature, and in return for the annual subscription of one 
guinea the committee would receive a copy of all their publications, 
the circulation of which would be restricted to members. As affiliated 
members the committee would be entitled to be represented at 
meetings of the Society, but would not be entitled to vote. 

A Member of the Committee said the Books Committee recom- 
mended that they should support this movement, the annual subscription 
was only one guinea, and for that the libraries affiliated would get the 
benefit of all printed papers issued by the Society. He thought that 
this was the kind of society a library like theirs should support in order 
that they might have the benefit of its researches, and he moved that 
they become members. 

The Chairman said he did not think this was a matter that 
was urgent. He would like to point out that although they were asked 
to join the Society they were not to have any say or vote in its affairs, 
and yet they were asked to subscribe. If they agreed to the motion it 
would mean that they were delegating to others duties which the library 
committee should perform for themselves. This Society was simply to 
give a description of books but the library committee got the books 
themselves and they did not need to know anything about their 
description. Since the library was erected they had had many 
proposals from London and other places to choose books for them, 
but what was the use of having a library committee if they could not 
do that for themselves. They were quite as capable of choosing books 
as people in London or Edinburgh or Glasgow or anywhere. What 
was the use of having a library committee if they were going to delegate 
their duties to some outside body? Their selection of books would 
compare favourably with any selection of books in any library in the 
kingdom. ‘They covered a great variety of subjects, and they were 
up to date, as everything in the place was. He thought they should 
wait till they saw what this Society did before they had anything to do 
with it, and if it proved to be of such a great benefit to the West of 
Scotland they could join it later. 

Another Member: How will we know what it does if we do not 
get the publications ? Only those who subscribe are to receive them. 
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The Mover of the motion said there was evidently a very great 
misapprehension in the chairman’s mind as to what this Society was. 
It was not a Society to choose books at all—a bibliography of an author 
was a list of his books, the dates of publication, the names of the 
publishers, and the places where they could be obtained. This was not 
a Society that sought to influence them in the choice of books at all. 
It gave a student the opportunity of knowing how many books had 
been published on any particular subject by any particular author or 
publisher. 

The Chairman : They were going to give them a list of the authors 
and books, but anyone in that room could do that. 

The Mover of the motion said he made bold to say that there was 
not a single member of that committee who could stand examination on 
the bibliography of any author. 

The Chairman : We have selected books all along. 

Another Member said it seemed to him that this Society was going 
to give them help in their selection. 

The Chairman : Not at all. If you are not going to do your duty 
you should all resign. 

A Member of the Books Committee said that when this proposal 
came before that committee they agreed practically unanimously, after 
going very carefully into the matter, that it would be a wise thing to 
join this Society. The subscription was very small, and he did not 
think any of them could stand up and say they had greater knowledge 
than the men who were building up that Society. 

The Chairman said that to join the Society would be throwing 
away public money, and would be an insult to the men who had been 
doing the work all along. By doing so they would be shirking their duty. 
They were just as capable of selecting good books as any member of 
any Society. Another thing was that they were to pay their subscription 
but they were to have no say in the management of the Society. He 
moved that they do not join it. 

A Member: Have you any say in any of the other societies that 
you subscribe a guinea to. 

The Chairman : They are different in all respects. 

A Member : Wherein is the difference ? 

The Chairman: We get certain books from them. 

A Member: And you are going to get certain books here. 

The Chairman said the Society was not going to send out books 
but only descriptions of books, which were of no use to those who had 
the books themselves.” 

There was a good deal more of this fatuous bluster—all over a 
motion to subscribe to a bibliographical society !—but in the end the 
good sense of the majority prevailed. 


THROUGH the generosity of ALDERMAN W. F. PauL, a new branch 
library has been erected at Stoke. 


Joun Epwarp TINKLER, aged forty-eight, was sentenced at the 
Peterborough Quarter Sessions to three years’ penal servitude for 
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stealing £100 worth of books and pamphlets, the property of the Dean 
and Chapter of Peterborough Cathedral, between January 1904, and 
June, 1909. 

On Wednesday, June 5th, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge will 
begin the sale of the second portion of the valuable library of printed 
books, illuminated manuscripts, autograph letters and engravings 
collected by Mr. Henry Huth, and since maintained and augmented 
by his son, the late Mr. Alfred Huth, of Fosbury Manor, Wiltshire. 
As with the first portion of the sale, which, it will be remembered, 
brought a total of 450,821, that now to be dispersed, consisting of the 
printed books and illuminated manuscripts, will occupy eight days. 
There are 1,368 lots catalogued under the third and fourth letters of 
the alphabet, many of them being of the greatest rarity. 


THE Saskatoon (Canada) City Council has unanimously rejected Dr. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE’s offer to contribute £6,150 for a Public Library. 
The Council decided to submit a by-law to the people authorising the 
expenditure to provide a site and building, with the understanding that 
if an additional £5,000 is needed to make the library a good one, the 
money will be voted. 


THE first annual meeting of the Durban Municipal Library, under its 
altered constitution, was held on March 28th. The government grant 
has been increased to £600 per annum. There are now 21,000 books 
in the library, and the average issue has been over 200 books per diem. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Joun G. Ayton, formerly of Glasgow Public Libraries, has been 
appointed librarian and secretary of the Perth Literary Institute, 
Western Australia. 


WE regret to note that Mr. LawrENCE J. BuRPEE has left the library 
profession, resigning the librarianship of Ottawa Public Library to take 
up the post of secretary to the Canadian section of the International 
Joint Commission. Mr, Burpee has done much valuable work in 
connection with libraries and bibliography in Canada. We are glad to 
hear that it is his intention to keep in touch with library affairs as 
much as possible. 


Mr. Rosert Butcuart, of the Lochee Branch of the Dundee Public 
Libraries, has been appointed librarian of the Arbroath Public Library, 
in succession to Mr. John Hosie. 


Mr. Percy Freer, of the Birmingham University Library, has been 
appointed assistant in the Walsall Public Library. 


Mr. CuHaRLes NowELt, of the Ashton-under-Lyne Public Library, has 
been appointed cataloguing assistant in the Coventry Public Library. 


Mr. RICHARD WRIGHT, of the Sunderland Public Libraries, has been 
appointed librarian of the Royal Society’s Club Library. 
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We record, with regret, the death of JamES FaGaNn, a young and 
promising assistant of the Belfast Libraries staff. Mr. MATTHEW 
ButTLer has been appointed to fill the vacancy thus created in the 
Falls Road Branch Library. 


THE death is announced of Canon A. R. Mappison, librarian of the 
Lincoln Cathedral Library, who had suffered from an affection 
of the throat. 


>> 


URGENT LIBRARY REFORMS. 


o oO 90 


II. THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


HERE are probably over 1,000 librarians and institutions in the 
United Kingdom who could, if properly attracted, become 
members of the Library Association, yet, in 1911, only 655 had 

joined, and of these a considerable number were honorary fellows, past 
presidents, annual members, and others, whose adhesion to the 
Association is more or less ineffective. In 1891, shortly after the 
subscription was increased to one guinea, there were 470 members, 
making the increase in twenty-one years 185, or an annual average 
increase of 8.80. This can hardly be described as a very healthy state 
of affairs, especially as compared with the virility and progress of 
similar associations. 

Although there has been a slow overall increase since 1905, the 

rate has declined since the reclassification of the membership in 1909. 

It was over ten per annum from 1905 to 1908, and only eight between 

1909 and 1911. Every claim and argument put forward at Brighton 

and elsewhere on behalf of what was wrongly called registration, has been 

discounted by the actual happenings, and there seems little prospect of 

substantial increases unless a drastic reformation is attempted all round. 
The membership in 1911 was roughly made up as follows :— 


Librarians 207 
Assistant Librarians 80 = 287 
Institutions— 

Librarian Delegates 162* 

Lay Members 30 

No Delegates II = 203 
Lay Members (unattached) 136 
Past Presidents _ 14 
Hon. Fellows 15 

Total 655 


* Of these forty-six are also members in their own names. 
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It appears from the above figures that only 403 professional members 
have been attracted to the Library Association, and even counting in 
those who represent both themselves and their institutions, the outside 
total of 449 is all that can be reached. This is a very unsatisfactory 
result compared with what has been achieved by the American Library 
Association, of which every representative librarian isa member, and which 
numbers considerably over 2,000 adherents, with an annual increase 
exceeding 200. The cause of this disparity is mainly the apathetic 
feeling which has come over the L.A. and its officers during the past 
few years, and the failure of the Council and its Committees to interest 
either themselves or the members. The programmes of the London 
monthly meetings and of most of the annual conferences have been 
very feeble for years past, and nothing worth mention is done to attract 
new members or to stimulate interest in the work. All kinds of pious 
resolutions are passed by the Committees’ Annual Meetings and the 
Council, but they are allowed to drop with a regularity which shows 
how completely atrophied the Association has become. There seems 
to be no initiative among either Committees or officers—just a per- 
functory and unpunctual performance of the necessary and inevitable 
duties. | Even these are messed up in the most hopeless manner 
sometimes, as witness last year’s arrangements for the annual election 
of Council ; the belated notices of meetings sent to members and to 
students regarding some of the educational classes and examinations. 
The magazine is erratic in its appearances, and uninspiring in its 
conduct and contents, and there is no proper separate and up-to-date 
lists of members, print of the amended charter, or any rapid and 
accessible means of knowing how the Association stands. ‘There is 
need for a root-and-branch reform in every department, and some 
suggestions to that end may be outlined. 

1. The chief control of the Association is thought to be vested in the 
London members of Council, and such vice-presidents as can 
attend, because the attendances of country councillors are too few 
to be very influential; but, in reality, all the power rests in the 
hands of eight or nine Londoners who are reactionaries as a 
general rule, and nearly out of touch with modern feeling and 
Public Library conditions and work in general. It is rumoured 
that the whole policy of the Library Association is settled ata 
dining club of which those persons are members. Whether this 
last is true or not, it is a pity that a once fairly influential body 
should now be controlled by a small group of individuals who are 
not interested in every aspect of librarianship. The duty of the 
majority of the L.A. members should be to revise the existing 
London Council at next election if any changes and improvements 
are contemplated or desired. 

2. The monthly meetings in London, as at present conducted, are little 
short of being ridiculous, and as compared with similar gatherings 
of the Library Assistants’ Association and the Provincial Societies 
are simply comical. The subjects selected for discussion are 
puerile and hackneyed, while the attendances of members rarely 
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exceed a dozen. Sometimes a larger number is chronicled, but 
the excess is generally made up of guests and visitors. These 
monthly meetings should be dropped entirely, and their place 
taken by quarterly ones held as far as possible on the same days as 
the quarterly meetings of the Council. Four good meetings per 
annum on vital subjects of interest would be infinitely more 
helpful and attractive than the present happy-go-lucky and 
impotent confabulations. At the present moment the L.A. is 
dead so far as its monthly meetings are concerned. It would be 
much better to concentrate on a good, business-like annual 
meeting, rather than waste energy on useless monthly meetings. 

3. The office of honorary secretary should be abolished and a properly 
qualified paid man substituted. Honorary Officers are rarely 
quite satisfactory, even under the most favourable circumstances, 
but when such an officer is hampered by a majority of hostile 
and destructive critics, his success and interest are bound to be 
greatly restricted. 

4. To facilitate suggestion 3, and enable it to be carried out, the 
Library Association Record should be converted into a neat eight- 
page monthly bulletin, giving all the official news and matters 
connected with the Assocjation only; similar to the bulletin 
of the A.L.A. The money thus saved could be applied to 
the maintenance of a paid secretary; the issue of an annual 
year-book; the publication of an adequate abstract of the 
proceedings of the annual meetings ; and the issue of occasional 
monographs on bibliographical and library subjects of general 
interest. The argument that country members receive nothing 
but the Record for their subscriptions, is largely discounted by the 
patent fact that not one member in fifty ever opens and reads the 
periodical. 

5. Some steps ought to be taken also to counteract the evil effects of 
the re-classification of the members by revising the list of Associate 
Members so that chairmen and others actually concerned in the 
management of libraries should be included in the list of Fellows. 
It seems an absurdity to class as a “‘ Fellow” the caretaker-librarian 
of some miserable little municipal area, and hide away in the 
inferior grade of “ Associate Member” men like the library 
chairmen of the great provincial cities, who probably know ten 
times more about library matters than many officers who are 
dubbed librarian. Members of library committees and lay members 
are generally more disinterested in their regard for library work 
than the professional man, and everything possible should be done 
to enlist their sympathy and maintain their practical support. This 
could be done, to some extent, by allowing the lay element one- 
third of the council membership ; reserving two-thirds for the 
professional element. By abolishing the distinction London and 
Country members, and having a council of thirty, regardless of 
locality, a much more representative body would be secured, if ten 
lay and twenty professional members were elected. The locality 
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difficulty is more imaginary than real, and the best known and best 
liked members would be elected regardless of the locality or 
institution represented. At present, the council does not represent 
the membership in fair proportions, and the work of the Association 
is not carried out according to the ideas of the great majority, but 
largely to suit the somewhat narrow ideals of a mere handful of 

London councillors. 

There are a number of other defects which require immediate atten- 
tion, but these can be reserved for a future occasion. For the present, 
enough has been stated to prove that there is reasonable ground for 
enquiry and discussion if the Library Association is to recover from its 
lethargic and unprogressive condition. 


~~? 


REVIEWS. 


o.6Uu8d~hCU68 


CESARE BORGIA. 


It would be unfair to describe Rafael Sabatini’s Zife of Cesare 
Borgia: a history and some criticisms (1912: Messrs. Stanley Paul 
& Co. ; illus., price 16s. net), as an attempt to whitewash that reputed 
monster of iniquity; it is something of much greater historical value 
than that. By reconstructing the times in which the Borgias held their 
sway, he provides a means whereby the reader can observe that family 
against their contemporary background and in their proper perspective. 
In this way it is possible to see that, judged by the moral standards of 
his own time, Cesare Borgia does not present such an utterly monstrous 
appearance as is generally supposed. Incidentally, too, Mr. Sabatini 
examines closely the numerous stories of the amazing unscrupulousness 
and treachery of Cesare Borgia, and succeeds in proving that many of 
them are without foundation in fact. As a picture of the profligate 
and treacherous but exceedingly picturesque Cinquecento, as well as a 
fascinating story of an amazing man, Mr. Sabatini’s book is of great 
interest. We have also received from the same publishers, Zhe Justice 
of the Duke (6s.), 2 volume of short stories about or introducing Cesare 
Borgia, by Mr. Sabatini. We can recommend them to readers who like 
short stirring dramatic tales. 


THE INDIAN JUNGLE. 


Mr. Douglas Dewar in his Jungle Folk: Indian natural history 
sketches (1912: John Lane; price ros. 6d. net) gives us a vivacious and 
interesting account of the small fry of the jungle fauna. Lions, tigers, 
and their like he leaves entirely alone, and his chapters are concerned 
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with birds, some of the smaller quadrupeds, and snakes. Birds are his 
particular study, and his descriptions are fascinating and humorous. 
Humour in fact, according to the writer, is a prevailing characteristic 
of Indian bird life. Asa popular work conveying an immense amount 
of scientific fact in an interesting manner, Mr. Dewar’s book is in every 
way admirable. One can learn many curious things from it. For 
example, that dark-coloured snakes are much more ill-tempered than 
those light in hue. If we have any cause for complaint, it is that Mr. 
Dewar has not added a few photographs of the birds and animals he 
describes so breezily. 


ALGERIA. 


Mr. Chas. Thos. Stanford, who was President of the Library 
Association in 1909, has produced a pleasantly readable book Adout 
Algeria (1912: Messrs. John Lane; price 5s. net). The book is a 
record of a motor tour round Algeria, and describes the impressions 
and observations of a man of wide reading. One of his chapters 
describes a Public Library of the third century, which has been 
unearthed at Timgad. A number of drawings and photographs add to 
the charm of the volume. 

THE DWELLING HOUSE. 

Two interesting and suggestive handbooks to house decoration are 
The Drawing Room: some suggestions for its treatment, and The Dining 
Room: some simple suggestions for its treatment, issued by the Decora- 
tive Art Journals Co., Ltd., and published by Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall (folio; paper covers; price 3s. 6d. each). After general 
introductions discussing many practical points and giving useful hints, 
the rooms are considered in a series of colour schemes. There are 
many coloured illustrations which add greatly to the suggestive value of 
the booklets. 

HOME LIFE. 

The Home and the Child by Edgar Walford Martin (1911 ; Messrs. 
Geo. Allen & Co., Ltd. ; price 2s. 6d.) comprises six chapters on such 
subjects as Parents, The Child’s Religion, and a Word for the Servant. 
The ideals set forth are eminently sane, and while being ideals are at 
the same time practical. 

A BUSINESS DICTIONARY. 

The fourth edition of Business terms, phrases and abbreviations 
(1912; Sir I. Pitman & Sons, Ltd.; price 2s. 6d. net) has been 
enlarged by the inclusion of Italian equivalents. It now gives the 
equivalents in French, German, Spanish and Italian. The exceedingly 
useful dictionary of definitions of mercantile terms and phrases has also 
been revised and enlarged in general, and it is difficult to imagine any 
commercial office where this book would not be of constant utility. 
The numerous facsimiles of documents add greatly to its efficiency as a 
reference book. 
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LONDON. 


The City of London Year Book and Civie Directory for 1912 
(London: W. H. & L. Collingridge; price 5s. net) has now been 
issued. This is a very useful work of reference containing much 
information respecting the civic life of London not found in the 
ordinary directory. The contents include lists of the Corporation and 
the London County Council ; the several rating authorities of the City 
and Metropolis ; the City Guilds, Schools, and Churches ; and a list of 
members of the Stock Exchange, Baltic and Lloyds. Public Libraries 
would do well to include this Year Book in their lists of annuals. 


‘The work-a-day world of London is versified by Mr. W. A. Eaton, 
in Lays of London Town ([1912] London: E. Marlborough & Co. ; 
price 1s. net). Mr. Eaton writes with the insight and sympathy of a 
Londoner, and pens his verses in a popular style. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

Mr. W. H. Koebel, to whom the reading public is indebted for 
several books of topographical interest, has written a new work entitled 
In the Maoriland Bush ({1912] London: Stanley Paul & Co.; price 
12s. 6d.) The author bewails the fact that, notwithstanding the 
glamour of New Zealand, no poet of any note has sang its praises. 
The present work describes the country and its people and customs in 
that bright and entertaining manner which is characteristic of Mr. 
Koebel, and contains thirty-six illustrations in half tone. 


THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
As a guide to the huge mass of facts and events surrounding and 
composing this subject, Prof. William B. Aspinwall has compiled a 
volume of Outlines of the History of Education (1912 ; The Macmillan 
Co.; Price 3s. 6d. net). He presents in tabular form the essential 
facts and items from the history of education in ancient Egypt down to 
New York education appropriations in 1910. Each section of the 
tables is preceded by hints as to a course of reading. We have 
tested the “outlines” and the suggested reading in certain special 
aspects, and the result has been completely satisfactory. We can 
recommend the book as a useful guide through a subject of bewildering 
complexity. 
THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
Africa has been a rich field for travellers and explorers of all kinds 
and all nationalities. In Zhe Cape of Adventure (1912 ; Messrs. T. C. 
& E. C. Jack; price ros. 6d. net) Mr. Ian D. Colvin has collected 
narratives of strange discoveries, peril and adventure, battles, and quaint 
observation upon the country and the natives, from the writings of the 
early travellers. The travellers “extracted” include Bartholomew 
Dias and John Infante, Vasco da Gama, Cabreyra, Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre, Francois le Vaillant, and many others, and their narratives form 
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a chronological picture of absorbing interest. It is not difficult to 
imagine the enthusiasm and hardihood of these pioneers, and one can 
share their insatiable eagerness regarding quaint and curious observa- 
tions upon the people and the country. Mr. Colvin has supplemented 
his collection of word pictures by a wealth of reproductions from old 
prints—as curious as the text, and equally interesting. His book is a 
modern and specialized Hakluyt, and should appeal to readers of all 
kinds regardless of age. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Mr. Edmund B. d’Auvergne has given us a very delightful book 
about the most delightful country in Europe. His Szwtser/and in 
Sunshine and Snow (1912; Mr. T. Werner Laurie ; price 12s. 6d. net) 
is in no sense a guide book. Neither is it a travel book in the ordinary 
sense ; and it only hints at Switzerland as a climbing ground. He 
takes his readers from Neuchatel to Lausanne and the rest of the Pays 
de Vaud ; devotes a chapter to Chillon ; runs them back to Gruyéres ; 
on and up into the Valais where he spares a chapter for the dogs of St. 
Bernard and one for the guide3; gives them a sprightly glimpse of 
Baden ; goes on to Lucerne and its surroundings ; climbs into the 
Bernese Oberland ; back to the lowlands again; and concludes with 
chapters on winter in the Alps, and winter sports. Even the most 
ardent climbing enthusiast will find this book a joyous reminder of 
well-spent days ; and the non-climber will be made to realize (if he 
does not already realize) that Switzerland in its inexhaustible variety of 
scenery and climate is the finest playground for people of all ages and 
all kinds. 


OPERA. 


A considerable number of books on opera have appeared recently, 
but the subject has generally been treated from a special standpoint. 
A good general survey is Joseph Goddard’s Rise and Development of 
Opera (1912; Wm. Reeves ; price 4s. 6d. net). Mr. Goddard’s aim is 
to give a comparative view of the art in Italy, Germany, France and 
England, and to show “the cause of the falling back of the English 
school in the modern period and the compensation which that falling 
back involved.” Commencing with the evolution of the operatic form 
out of the early sacred forms, he traces the history of dramatic music 
down to modern times. He is curiously uneven in his treatment: at 
times giving little more than a catalogue of composers and events, and 
at other times supplying a masterly description and analysis of schools 
and tendencies. The latter part of the book is, perhaps naturally, the 
more interesting. Unlike some writers who mourn the decay of 
English opera since Purcell, he considers that we are compensated by 
our development in the sacred and higher drama. ‘The book is 
illustrated with portraits and a large number of interesting and valuable 
musical examples. 
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BURGUNDY. 


To many, this part of France consists of a number of vintage 
districts with no appeal beyond the palate, but Mr. Percy Allen in his 
Burgundy, the splendid Duchy (1912; Mr. Francis Griffiths. Price 
12s. 6d. net) gives us a graphic picture of its great scenic beauty and 
reveals its extraordinary historical richness. His book is frankly 
traveller’s gossip and observation, mingled with history, archzeology and 
legend, and the result is entirely delightful. He gives us the interesting 
little events of his travels, describes the scenery and the people, tells us 
much of their history, and weaves in the story of Abelard and Heloise 
and many other local stories and legends. He is concerned, by the way, 
with southern Burgundy—Citeaux, Chalons-sur-Saéne, Dijon, Beaune, 
Autun, Cluny, and their surroundings. The volume is illustrated with 
eight water-colours and eighty-six line drawings by Miss Marjorie Nash. 


o< 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


o oO °O 


A Guide to the Books on Ireland. Edited by Stephen J. Brown, 
Part I. Prose, Literature, Poetry, Music. Dublin: Hodges 
Figgis & Co. London: Longmans. 1912. Price 6s. net. 


This is a continuation of Brown’s Reader’s Guide to Irish Fiction, 
which was reviewed in the Zidrary World a short time ago. It is 
arranged in the classified order noted above, and each entry is in 
chronological order with annotations describing the general contents, 
and value of each work mentioned. 

The sections on Irish music and Irish plays are both interesting 
and full, the section on the drama being compiled by Mr. Joseph 
Holloway, the well-known authority on the subject. Quite half the 
volume is devoted to the dramatic section, and although it contains a 
a number of modern plays which have not yet been produced, it is 
certainly a most valuable compilation. The editor hopes to publish 
two further volumes in which he will deal as far as possible with other 
departments of Irish literature. We congratulate Mr. Brown upon his 
labours, which have interest not only for Irish people, but for everyone 
who takes an interest in the contents of literature. Mr. Brown has 
made good use of the professional literature on bibliography and other 
subjects. 
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The English Provincial Printers, Stationers, and Book-binders 
to 1657. By E. Gordon Duff. Cambridge University Press. 
1912. Price 4s. net. 


In this little handbook Mr. Kk. Gordon Duff presents a very 
admirable series of lectures on the English book trade during a most 
interesting period. ‘There is a valuable appendix, consisting of a list of 
books printed by provincial printers or for provincial stationers during 
the period, and there are also several facsimiles of title-pages which add 
to the interest of the book. Mr. Duff has expended considerable 
labour in bringing together his material, and his book will be of value 
to all students of bibliography. 


Howarth (E.) and Platnauer (H. M.). Directory of Museums in 
Great Britain and Ireland: together with a section on Indian 
and Colonial museums. 1912 [dated 1g11}. 8vo., 312 pp. 
The Museums Association. Price 1os. net. 


This is a welcome addition to the shelf of professional reference- 
books. ‘The matter comprising the volume originally appeared in the 
Museums Journal during several years, and is now revised to 1911. 
The information supplied regarding each museum covers the governing 
body, income and expenditure, source of income, times and terms of 
admission, exhibition space (with dimensions of rooms and how 
allotted), nature of collections, special collections, publications, lectures, 
number of visitors, history of museum, staff, and chief official. 

National museums are dealt with first, and then all the Metropolitan 
and provincial museums are described under the names of localities, 
arranged alphabetically. There is also an index. An extremely useful 
and valuable guide. 


ot 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


oo 98 


Illinois University. List of library reports and bulletins in the 
collection of the University of Illinois Library School. 1912. 
22 pages. University of Illinois. 

This pamphlet contains a useful list of the principal libraries— 
arranged alphabetically under countries—issuing bulletins and reports. 
It has been compiled primarily as a “ want list” for the Illinois Library 
School. The dates ot founding of the libraries are supplied, in addition 
to the particulars of the publications in stock. From Illinois University 
we have also received an interesting little “ Circular of information ” 
regarding the Library School, containing among other matter an 
outline of the course of instruction and a number of illustrations. 
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National Library of Wales. Bibliotheca Celtica: a register of 
publications relating to Wales and the Celtic peoples and 
languages for the year 1910. Aberystwyth, 1912. 8vo. 234 pp. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

This, the second, annual issue of this record is nearly twice the 
size of the first—an indication that the net of the National Library is 
becoming more inclusive. In style and arrangement, this issue follows 
its predecessor, and the result is as good an author catalogue of Celtic 
literature as it is possible to produce. An addition is the list of Celtic 
newspapers and periodicals filed in the library. Celtic literature has 
hitherto been neglected bibliographically, partly because it is difficult to 
trace and partly because so much of it is fugitive, and the present work 
is therefore all the more welcome, as well as being in the nature of a 
revelation. ‘The volume is handsomely produced, and is a credit to the 
National Library and its energetic chief. 


Paisley Public Library and Museum. Catalogue of books in the 
Lending Library. Roy 8vo. 640 pp. #//us. Price ts. 

A dictionary catalogue of a collection of nearly thirty thousand 
volumes. The entries are very much cut down, but even so, and with 
two columns to the page, the catalogue forms a bulky volume. This is 
caused by the great thoroughness with which subjects are represented. 
No attempt is made at sub-division of subjects ; ¢.g., under “‘ England” 
there are five columns of miscellaneous entries; and the same holds 
good of all large subjects. Apart from this, the catalogue is a painstaking 
and accurate piece of work, and should prove to be of great service. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


o oOo 9 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


“HE next professional examination will be held on May 13-18th, 
‘| 1912, at the Association’s rooms, 24, Bloomsbury Square, 
W.C., and at other centres in the Provinces and abroad. 

May 13th, Classification ; 14th, Cataloguing ; 15th, Library Organisa- 
tion; 16th, Library Routine; 17th, Literary History; 18th, Bibliography. 
Copies of the Syllabus, together with all particulars, can be 
obtained on application to Ernest A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit., Hon. 


Secretary, Education Committee, 24, Bloomsbury Square, W.C 
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THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the L.A.A. was held at the British Museum on 
Wednesday, April 17th, at 3 p.m. The members (about sixty 
in number) assembled in the lecture room, situated in the 

basement of the Assyrian Salon, where a most interesting paper on 
“The Library of the British Museum” was read by Mr. G. K. 
Fortescue, LL.D., keeper of the printed books. The party then 
adjourned to Mr. Fortescue’s private room, where he explained briefly 
the system upon which the catalogue of the British Museum is compiled. 
Afterwards the members were conducted through the library, and were 
afforded a view of the large reading room from one of its upper 
galleries. 


The Annual Meeting of the Association will be held on 
Wednesday, June 12th, in the Mocatta Library, University College, 
Gower Street, W.C. The business meeting will be preceded by an 
address by Mr. L. Stanley Jast, Honorary Secretary of the Library 
Association and Chief Librarian of Croydon. 


LIBRARY STAFF CLUBS. 


| The Editor will be pleased to receive announcements and reports from 
Library Clubs and similar organisations for publication in this 
department. Matter should be sent not later than the 15th of 
each month. | 


°o.6Uoe86CU688 


ISLINGTON LIBRARIES’ CLUB. 


N interesting and animated debate upon “Should women be 
allowed to compete in the business field with men?” was held 
at the April meeting of the Islington Libraries’ Club. 

The discussion was opened by Miss May Turner who defended 
the cause of business women with great verve and enthusiasm. She 
declared that every human being, whether man or woman, must live 
and has a right to obtain the means of sustenance: that the number of 
women is so far in excess of men that it is impossible for every woman’s 
goal to be marriage, and that other economic conditions of the present 
day prevent women from occupying themselves with household duties 
alone ; so that they are forced, whether they like it or not, to earn a 
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livelihood in paths which were formerly only trodden by men. She 
pointed out that, as a general rule, women only entered occupations for 
which they were suited, and that they did not strive to oust men from 
positions which the latter were more capable of filling: for the 
consolation of man, she noted that there were still professions which 
are open to men only! She argued that women are at least as reliable 
as men, and that when there is work which can be done by either men 
or women, and the latter perform it in a thoroughly satisfactory manner, 
they have every right to undertake it. 

With deliberate and weighty utterance, Mr. McGill opened the 
attack by a severe indictment of women workers. He drew a gloomy 
picture of those industries in which women are sweated ;_ telling of the 
conditions under which they work and the rate of remuneration. He 
was particularly emphatic as to the horrible conditions of the home- 
worker, the woman who slaves from early morn right into the depth of 
night to accomplish work bringing in a few shillings, and asserted that 
none but women would endure this. He touched upon the evil results 
which must accrue to the nation from this underpaying and overworking 
of its women; and he asserted that employers of labour employed 
women simply and solely because their work is cheaper ; that should 
women insist on equal wages with men, they would have no more to 
do with them as they are not so reliable as men, and are more inclined 
to stay away from work on account of petty ailments. 

In the discussion which followed, it was pointed out that women 
were as yet novices in the business field, and had not the business 
instinct implanted in them to the same degree as men but that, 
doubtless, in the future this instinct would become more developed— 
with startling results: it was also asserted that women were not the 
only people who suffered from a system of disgraceful sweating, and 
that there were numerous trades in which men were sweated also. 
Facts were brought forward to prove that women were no more prone 
to stay away for sickness than men. It was suggested that the 
employment of women in the less important positions of life would 
result in less keen competition for the best positions which would be 
open to men. 


CROYDON LIBRARIES STAFF GUILD. 


LECTURE on Browning’s Sorde//o, delivered on April 3rd, by 

A the chairman, Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, brought to a conclusion 
the winter work of the literary circle in connection with this 

Guild. Alternate Wednesday mornings from 8 a.m. to 9 a.m., 
have since October been devoted to the study of Robert 
Browning. Lectures on the larger plays and poems were given by Mr. 
Stewart A. Robertson, M.A., the Rev. M. Williams, M.A., the Rev. 
Dr. M. Weston, M.A., and Messrs. Bottomley and Sayers; plays were 
read and each lecture was followed by a morning devoted to discussion 
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of its subject. Mr. John Warner was leader of the circle. A similar 
circle, to study Tennyson, will commence its meetings under the 
leadership of Mr. Sayers, on Wednesday, 5th June. The activities of 
the Guild at present include a French class, conducted by Mr. Purnell ; 
an Elocution class, conducted by Mr. Sayers; and a tennis club, of 
which Messrs. S. J. Redgrave and H. Dixon are captain and secretary 
respectively. May-day was inaugurated bya country ramble, the Town 
Hall being left at 5.30a.m. and returned to at 8a.m. This was an 
unqualified success. 


LIBRARY REPORTS, &c. 


oo °0 


Hyde. 17th Report, 1911. Stock 14,736. Borrowers 2,922. 
Volumes issued 68,112. 


Portsmouth. 27th Report, 1910-11. Stock 52,383. Borrowers 
3,944. Volumes issued 350,444. 


Pratt Institute. Report 1911. Borrowers 9,871. Volumes 
issued 197,464. 


Springfield (Mass.). 54th Report, 1911. Stock 181,420. 
Volumes issued 554,804. 


Walsall. 53rd Report, 1911. Stock 23,616 (Lending 18,272 ; 
Reference 5,344). Volumes issued 118,565 (Lending 117,712 ; 
Reference 853). ‘The committee have subscribed 45 to the National 
Lending Library for the Blind, London. This innovation has proved 
very successful. ‘Io sixteen borrowers have been issued 248 volumes, 
an average of fifteen volumes to each borrower. 


Watford. Report, 1910-11. Stock 19,261 (Lending 12,085 ; 
Reference 7,176. Volumes issued 70,133 (Lending 62,177 ; Reference 
7,956). 
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Worcester. Report 1911. Stock 51,965 (Lending 28,267 ; 
Reference 23,698) Borrowers 10,910. Volumes issued 207,481 
(Lending 176,655 ; Reference 30,826). 


Workington. Report 1911. Stock 13,483 (Lending 11,512 
Reference 1.971) Borrowers 2,614. Volumes issued 72,144. 


BULLETINS, ETC. 


Bromley Public Library (January 1912). Contains list of recent 
additions. 


Brooklyn Public Library (January, 1912). Quarterly list of new 
books added. 


Cardiff Libraries Review (December, 1911). Monthly periodical and 
guide to books and reading, with special article on Maeterlinck. 


Chicago Public Library (February, 1912). Monthly list of additions, 
and an article on the “ Authors of the day,” with reading list. 


Cleveland Public Library Ofen Shelf (October-December, 1911). 
List of recent additions. 


Columbia (District of) (February, 1912). Monthly list of new books. 


Finsbury Public Libraries Quarterly Guide for readers (January, 1912). 
List of books recently added, with annuals and periodicals. 


Grand Rapids Public Library (February, 1912). —_List of recent 
additions. 


Haverhill (Mass.) Public Library (January, 1912). List of new 
books. 


Norwich Public Library. Readers Guide, issued bi-monthly (January 
and March, 1912). List of new books, juvenile literature and 
classified catalogue of works of geography, history and travel in 
the lending library. 


New York Public Library (January, 1912). Monthly list of additions. 


Nottingham Public Library (February, 1912). Contains recent 
additions with notes on literary topics. } 


Lincoln Public Library Quarterly Record (January 1912). Recent 
additions to the Library. 
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Pittsburgh Carnegie Library (November and December, 1911). New 
books added, with an article on Arnold Bennett, and some reviews 
of his books. 


St. Louis Public Library (January and February, 1912) Recent 
additions to the Library with “ Books I like, and why I like them,” 
each contributed by a different person. 


Springfield City Library Monthly Bulletin (February, 1912). List of 
additions. Contains also “ Interesting articles” in the magazines 
of the previous month. 


West Ham Chronicée. Quarterly Journal (January, 1912). List of 
additions to the Library. 


< 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


o oO 90 


To the Editor of THe Liprary Wor Lp. 


Dear Sir,—I shall be obliged if you will kindly make known, 
through the medium of your journal, that there are a few copies 
remaining of the “‘ Report on the Hours, Salaries, Training, and 
Conditions of Service of Assistants in British Municipal Libraries,” 
recently issued by my Council. The published price of the Report is 
sixpence, but I am authorized to supply copies at reduced rates for the 
use of librarians and members of library committees. 


Yours faithfully, 


Henry T. Courts, 


North Islington Library, Flon. Secretary, Library, 
London, N. Assistants’ Association. 


To the Editor of THe Liprary WorRLDb. 


Dear Sir,—We hope you will not consider that we are 
trespassing upon your space too early, but the International Committee 
of the Library Assistants’ Association wishes to call the attention of 
assistants to the Third International Easter School to be held in 
Holland in 1913. A number of cities and libraries will be visited, and 
a cordial welcome is being extended to us. As Holland is developing 
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a system of Public Libraries on lines resembling our own, there should 
be much to interest and instruct. It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
beauty and interest of the cities and waterways of this delightful 
country. This preliminary notice is given to enable our younger 
members to anticipate, and prepare for membership of the School. Its 
success is already assured. 


Yours faithfully, 


W. C. Berwick SAYERS, | Honevary 
Central Library, 


Tenn Met Conte James D. Stewart, | Secretaries, 


To the Editor of ‘THe Liprary WorLv. 


Dear Sir—lI shall be much obliged if you can give me any 
assistance in the following matter. 


I am desirous of obtaining information regarding Spanish books 
published during the nineteenth century, not only in Spain but in 
South America and the Philippine Islands. Can any of your readers 
give me particulars of any works likely to supply this information ? 


Yours, etc., 
St. Peterport, Guernsey, Cl. BIBLIOPHILE. 


S.—I withhold my name because I only want information, not 
trade circulars. 


[A large number of the books printed in Spain during the nineteenth 
century are recorded in Hidalgo’s Diccionario general de bdidblio- 
grafio Espatiola, 7 vols., 1862, etc. For more recent books, the 
Boletin de la L tbreria, 1874, etc., and the Foletin dbibliografia 
Espaiiola, 1897, etc., both published in Madrid, may be useful. 


For the South American publications there are a number of 
guides, of which perhaps the Anuario bibliografico de la Republica 
Argentina, 1879-1887; René Moreno’s Sidblioteca Boliviana, 
1879-1900, and Medina’s Quito and Lima bibliographies, will be 
the most useful. 

For the Philippine Islands there is a bibliography by Medina 
(with a supplement), and one by Retana. There are also two 
large Philippine bibliographies issued by the Library of Congress. 

Mr. Peddie’s National Bibliographies gives fairly full informa- 
tion regarding these kinds of guides. If any of our readers will 
add to these particulars we shall be obliged.—Ep. | 
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MR. JOHN BURNS & PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


By A. Cecit Piper, Brighton Public Library. 
oJ coy o 


o.6Uu8d~h68 


R. JOHN BURNS, President of the Loca} Government Board, 
speaking on the Housing of the Working Classes Bill before 
the Standing Committee of the House of Commons, on 

13th May, is reported to have said that “he believed the time had come 
when men were tired of drenching the country with Public Libraries, 
and were beginning to realise that small gardens, parks and open spaces 
were infinitely better for the people.” We do not contend for one 
moment that more parks and open spaces are not wanted for the use 
of the people, but that these should be provided in place of Public 
Libraries is certainly another matter. If more open spaces be necessary 
for the physical well-being of the race, surely libraries are quite as 
much a necessity for the intellectual equipment of the people. And 
Public Libraries, if used in an intelligent manner, will certainly help 
those who use the parks to appreciate their beauties all the more. We 
can, perhaps, forgive Lord Rosebery for his recent criticisms on 
libraries, because by reason of his position, and having the great 
advantage of owning a fine library, he has not really experienced the 
need for the help a Public Library affords. It is, therefore, an easy 
matter to criticise from his point of view. But such criticism from 
John Burns, the self-made man, and essentially a man from the ranks 
of the people, is another matter. He is the man who must have found 
Public Libraries useful to him in his earlier days ; indeed, one seems 
to remember reading somewhere, a short time ago, that Mr. Burns gave 
an address in which he publicly stated that he owed much to Public 
Libraries for the help he had received through their agency. We 
earnestly hope that Mr. Burns did not intend to make so sweeping an 
assertion as his present words imply. From the point of view of 
librarianship such drastic criticism as this from such an one as Mr. Burns 
appears to us to be of serious import, especially as there seems to be 
a half-veiled sting in his words which is unduly emphasised by the 
inclusion of the word “ irifinitely "—that “open spaces were infinitely 
better for the people” than Public Libraries. It is tantamount to saying 
that our work as librarians is of little value or that we have failed in 
our mission, either of which is very wide of the mark. 

Now, can we assume that Public Libraries are a failure? Of 
course we cannot, and we declare emphatically that the view expressed 
by Mr. Burns is not a fair summing up, either to the public, or to those 
who are responsible for the administration of our Public Libraries. 
Our own experiences and the reports and statistics issued by the various 
libraries in the country all tend to show how greatly the work in our 


Vol. XIV. New Series 72. June, rgrz2. 
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libraries has been extended and how largely it has increased. So 
eminent an authority as Mr. Sidney Webb has said that “the library 
service is as indispensable a branch of our public organisation as the 
police or parks.” And with that dictum we are all agreed. Public 
Libraries are admittedly doing a great work, and these institutions are 
now recognised, at anyrate unofficially, as an integral part of the 
educational machinery of the country. This being the case, I think 
we are justified in feeling that Mr. Burns’s remarks are detrimental to 
the best interests of librarianship, and of recoruing our disapproval of 
such unjust criticism, which is rendered more harmful by virtue of the 
statement being made in Mr. Burns's official capacity as President of 
the Local Government Board. If the head of this Government depart- 
ment, which deals with municipal matters, including of course, 
municipal public libraries, has such unsympathetic views regarding the 
worth of the Public Library movement, can we wonder that library 
legislation is continually being shelved? It seems that a great deal 
more spade work has yet to be done in order to wake up the public to 
a due sense of their responsibilities in this matter; and this can be 
done only by our librarians doing all they possibly can to educate the 
public in this direct.on, and by making their libraries fill an important 
place in the lives of the people in their respective localities, In this 
way we shall build up a body of favourable public opinion that will 
declare itself when the time comes, with no uncertain voice, when 
means are proposed to enable Public Libraries to extend their energies 
still more. Such public opinion will also make it practically impossible 
for our prominent men to disparage the work of the Public Libraries in 
this country. 


a+ 


ENQUIRY ASSISTANTS: A SUGGESTION. 
By Sipney Kirpy, Wood Green Public Library. 


0 0 0 


IBRARIANS have for a long time past recognised the desirability 
of bringing pos-ible readers into contact with the books in 
public lending libraries. With this end in view they have 

invented almost as many systems of cataloguing, guiding, and display 
as there are Public Libraries. ‘They have also instituted lectures and 
founded reading circles ; introduced annotations into catalogues, and 
published library magazines. But though lectures may bring new 
readers to a library, whilst reading circles introduce them to the 
contents of books, and even to the resources of a library upon one or 
two specific topics, the real work of showing the reader how to find 
any particular bock or the books upon a certain subject is in need of 
systematic organization. 
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It is not sufficient to induce people to become members of a 
lending library : they should be properly introduced to its methods 
when they first arrive. The new borrower may well be excused if he 
likens himself to the proverbial person who seeks for a needle in a 
haystack, for just as it takes an explorer years of hard work to discover 
the resources of a country without a qualitied guide, so does it take a 
new borrower a considerable period of time to ascertain not only the 
resources of a lending library itself, but the possibilities generally, of the 
institution of which it forms only a part, unless he be properly assisted. 


It nearly always happens that when new members join a lending 
library their tickets are handed to them with the simple injunction that 
they may choose a book. Very rarely is any attempt made to 
introduce the borrowers to the library system, whatever it may be, 
unless this is expressly requested. Even then only an exceedingly 
vague exposition is vouchsafed them, after which they have to “ hunt 
around” and “live in hopes.” ‘his is not necessarily the result of 
indifference upon the part of assistants, for it usually happens that they 
are unable to leave the service counter for a sufficient period of time 
to enable them to render efficient aid to a borrower, or even if their 
attendance is not imperatively needed at the counter, they are probably 
engaged upon work which must be done expeditiously. Lack of 
experience in this particular task is also an important factor, for if it is 
to be executed efficiently, it requires practice and must be proceeded 
with systematically and without haste. 


Let an assistant go to a library where a different system of 
classification, cataloguing, issue methods, notation marks, and shelf 
guiding, from that with which he is familiar, is in vogue. In how 
many instances would any particular book or subdject be found with 
ease and dispatch? Must not this difficulty be more apparent to 
an ordinary reader ? 


A word may here be said concerning the use of abbreviations in 
catalogues. Is it too much to assert that they should be understand- 
able without reference to an explanatory table? It must be remembered 
that whereas assistants, who are constantly in contact with a catalogue, 
may remember a considerable number of abbreviations with ease, 
borrowers, who only consult catalogues occasionally, cannot do so. 
Possibly it may be urged that reference can be made to the explanatory 
table, but readers do not wish to be obliged to turn from the catalogue 
entry to the list of abbreviations every time they desire to comprehend 
the mearing ofan entry. For instance, it cannot be too plainly stated 
that the following abbreviation: 3p. 1., 281 p., 1 1. front. 193° only 
tends to convince the average borrower that the catalogue is not for 
him! 

The unfortunate fact that very many people prefer to go away 
unsatisfied, rather than ask for assistance, greatly increases the evil 
which arises from allowing people to become members of lending 
libraries without properly initiating them into the methods of those 
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institutions. It is also to be feared that the assistance which is 
rendered is often far from satisfactory. 


Assistants themselves are usually willing and obliging enough, but, 
as has already been stated, they are frequently unable to spare the 
time necessary to give proper attention to enquiries. Again, counter 
assistants are very often too young or have joined the staff too recently 
to be able to give satisfaction in this respect, and sometimes it will 
happen that they are not sufficiently well educated, for it cannot be 
denied that it requires an exceptionally well qualified person to deal 
adequately with many of the requests received from borrowers. 


That borrowers need personal guidance if they are to obtain the 
maximum benefit from lending libraries is proved by the gratitude and 
appreciation with which they usually receive even slight assistance. It 
is, therefore, worth while considering whether it would not be an 
advantage to appoint, where funds permit, an Enquiries’ Assistant, 
whose primary duty would be to assist the borrowers. The benefits 
derived from pursuing such a course might be very considerable, as the 
following brief outline of the possible scope of the activities of 
Enquiries’ Assistant will show. 


lo discourage the diffidence of timorous borrowers it wouid be 
essential for the success of the enterprise to provide a desk conspicuously 
labelled ‘‘Enquiry Desk.” This should be situated close to the 
entrance of the department so that it would come under the immediate 
notice of all persons using the library. When new members joined the 
library, the assistant who issued them their tickets would introduce 
them to the Enquiries’ Assistant, who would proceed to explain 
the arrangement of the library and how to use it. He would describe 
the scope and object of the catalogue and any other available guides or 
indexes. In an open-access library he would explain the method of 
classification, and the connection between the notation marks in the 
catalogue entries and the shelf guiding. In a closed library he would 
explain the use of the catalogue in connection with the “ indicator, 
and point out such means of choosing books as might be available. 
Then he could point out the existence of any special collections which 
the library contains, and explain the use of the aids for readers that 
were provided ; such as, Baker’s History in Fiction, and so forth. 


There are still many people who possess mistaken notions 
regarding the rules for borrowing from Public Libraries, as, for instance, 
that the right to borrow books is limited to one member of a family, 
or that not more than one person can borrow from the same address. 
These erroneous ideas are worth correcting and by a few well-chosen 
questions, the assistant could ascertain whether the borrowers under- 
stood their rights not only concerning the number of tickets issued to 
each family but to each person, such as extra non-fiction, music, students’, 
or teachers’ tickets, thus probably increasing to a considerable extent 
the number of borrower’s tickets in force in most libraries, and 
consequently the number of volumes issued also. 
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Before leaving new borrowers the assistant would impress upon 
them the fact that they could come to him whenever they needed 
assistance in the future. In this way borrowers would be made to feel 
that a real endeavour was being made to cater for their requirements. 
Subsequently when borrowers ask for advice, the assistant would be 
able to gather from the nature of the questions asked, any points they 
did not understand ; and explain them. 


In many cases too, the assistant would be able to suggest when 
the reference library could be of service to borrowers, thus connecting 
the work of the two departments. When books, not in stock or not 
available for issue, are enquired for, suitable substitutes could often 
be supplied, and the assistant would also be able to suggest the books 
most suitable for beginners, advanced students, and so forth, thereby 
saving much disappointment. 

The work of assisting readers in their choice of books would 
provide ample opportunity for compiling valuable lists of works which 
should be added to the library stock, and in the same way weak points 
in a stock and the books which require duplicating would be made 
manifest, for the assistant would veritably have his finger upon the 
pulse of the public’s taste and requirements. 


When expedient the assistant could compile reading lists for the 
use of students and others desiring them, not necessarily limiting them 
to the books contained in his particular library. It would also be 
within his province to suggest where certain books or information, 
which the library was unable to supply, might be elsewhere obtained, 
including the procedure necessary to gain access to the institution or 
collection recommended. Probably too, it would sometimes happen 
that the assistant would be able to put borrowers into touch with 
information which was contained in unlikely places, discovered by 
himself during the pursuance of his duties. It would be advisable, in 
fact, to keep a register of information thus discovered, as well as one 
for information wanted, for where the assistant was unable to trace the 
information required at the immediate time, it might be found by 
subsequent research and the borrower duly informed. 


Doubtless the assistant would encounter some amount of trouble 
from those who would try to make him their regular book selector, and 
there would also be the “ dear old lady” and the “ young person,” who 
desire a ‘‘nice book,” but with such people he would have to deal in 
the same spirit of perpetual courtesy which cloaks the gentle reproof 
administered by the city policeman who is asked to direct people to 
the street in which they are standing. There would also be the new 
borrower who would object to the “ interference ” of the assistant, but 
this person is not worth considering—he turns up everywhere. 


To enable the assistant to carry out his duties properly, all 
additions to the library stock would have to be inspected by him 
before being put into circulation, thus enabling him to make a note of 
any important detail and to obtain a mental impression of the books. 
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As the duties would be fairly arduous, and as nobody can do good 
work who works too many hours, it need hardly be mentioned that it 
would require two assistants, who would relieve each other, to fulfil the 
function as it should be done. 


With regard to the qualifications required in the person who 
fulfilled such an office, it is obvious that they would not be slight. 
The possession of considerable tact would be essential, whilst a 
pleasant manner and voice would be an advantage. ‘The person would 
have to be not only well educated but widely read, having sufficient 
acquaintance with all prominent subjects, to enable him to grasp the 
import of any simple question connected with them. In addition to these 
more general qualifications he would need to have a thorough know- 
ledge of readers’ aids, bibliographies, year books, etc. ; a knowledge of 
special libraries and collections and of the formalities to be complied 
with in order to make use of them; a knowledge of the regulations of 
the more important universities, public and professional examinations, 
and of the text-books used and satisfactory substitutes for them where 
such exist. 

It is not a mere afterthought to add that the salary offered with 
such a position must not be meagre or inadequate if it is desired to 
have the office efficiently executed. Moreover, the salary should be 
sufficient to retain the services of the person appointed, for efficiency 
would naturally increase with length of service. 

In conclusion it may be urged that the appointment of Enquiries’ 
Assistants would do more than anything else to dispel such 
dissatisfaction and opposition as at present exists. 


or 


THE CARD CATALOGUE. 


By W. C. Berwick Savers and James 1). STewarr. 


o0o°o9 


VII.—SUBJECT CARDS: CLASSIFIED. 


61. Main subject-entries. In a catalogue on cards, a subject-entry 
is identical with a main entry under author; in which respect it differs 
from the customary subject-entry in book catalogues. It becomes a 
subject-entry by being arranged according to a subject number or 
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name, instead of by an author’s name Thus for all main entries, the 
difference is one of arrangement and not of entry. 
In the case of the following entry :-— 








B598 Banning, George. 


A Practical manual on the culture of strawberries. 1906. 





(Fig. 36.—Main entry, author or subject, card). 


if arranged under “‘ Banning” it is an ordinary main author entry ; if 
arranged under “ E598 ” (the subject or class number for strawberries), 
or under the subject “ Strawberries,” it becomes a main subject entry. 
As it stands, the entry shown above is an example of a main subject 
entry in a classified catalogue. 

62. The success of a classified card catalogue depends largely 
upon the system of guides. This chapter, therefore, must be used in 
conjunction with the chapter on “ Guides.” 


63. Added entries for subjects. Many books deal with more than 
one subject, and require added entries under the subjects not selected 
for the main entry. It is by means of these added or analytical entries 
that a card or sheaf catalogue can be made to approach more nearly to 
a complete guide to the information contained in a collection of books 
than any other form of catalogue. The cost and difficulty of supplying 
these added entries are small, while their usefulness is infinite. Special 
information contained in, but not an integral part of the main subject 
of, a book ; information on special subjects contained in miscellaneous 
books ; bibliographies (see §70) ; and all such items, should be indexed 
by means of added or analytical subject entries. 

64. Obvious kinds of added entries are those for the secondary 
subjects in such books as :— 

Seth, John Jackson. A Treatise on elementary 
heat and light. 1912. 
The main subject entry will be under “C200” (Heat). Make an added 
entry under “ Light ” as follows :— 








C100 
C200 Seth, John Jackson. 





A Treatise on elementary heat and light, 1912. 


(Fig. 37.—Added entry under secondary subject 
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The “ Croo” (under which the card is to be arranged) should be written 
in italics in red ink above the actual class-mark of the book. = 
65. Miscellaneous works, in which a number of subjects are 
represented, should have added or analytical entries made for each of 
the subjects. For example, in the case of the following book :— 
D092 Walters, Arthur Lee. Famous mountains of the 
world. 3rd.ed. 1g1t. 
Contents: The Matterhorn.—Vesuvius.—Mount 
Everest. —Kangchinjunga. — Mount Blanc.— Etna. — 
etc. 
analytical entries should be made under the class-numbers of the 
individual mountains, as follows :-— 





918 


D092 Walters, Arthur Lee. 


Famous mountains of the world. 3rd. ed. 1911. 





Contents : The Matterhorn.—Vesuvius.— Mount 
Everest.—etc. 








(Fig. 38.—Analytical subject-entry, classified under Vesuvius). 


The part of the contents for which the entry is made should be under- 
lined as shown in the example, but in red ink. 


66. Whether or not a book is to be catalogued analytically in this 
way must be left to the discretion of the cataloguer. It would obviously 
be unnecessary to make an analytical entry for the section on “ Dogs” 
in a book on Zoology. Such cases are best dealt with by means of 
subject references on the guides [these are described in the Chapter 
on Guides], and it may be unnecessary to duplicate in a catalogue 
indexing work already done in some easily accessible guide. But in all 
cases where information on a special topic is contained in a book not 
obviously an inclusive one, make analytical entries as shown above. 

67. When a number of separate works by various authors are 
contained in one volume, the analytical subject entries are to be made 
as shown below (Fig. 39) :— 

0006 Sharp, Arthur, ¢¢. Some great European 
battles ; by various authors. 1912. 





ConTENTS.—Waterloo, by Sidney Black.—Malpla- 
quet, by Sebastian Webb.—Blenheim, by Walter Bell. 
—Tourcoing, by Ernest P. Gibbs.—Sevastopol, by 
Caleb Waterson. 
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7312 Black, Sidney. 
Waterloo. In 
0006 Sharp, Arthur, ¢¢. Some great European Battles ; 


by various authors. 1912. Pp. 1-54. 











81/3 Waterson, Caleb. 
Sevastopol. In 
0006 Sharp, Arthur, ¢¢. Some great European battles ; 


by various authors. 1912. Pp. 189-242. 


(Fig. 39.—Analytical subject entries). 


68. Biographical subject cards. Entries for biographies under 
the names of persons written about can be included in either an author 
or a classified catalogue. If the former course is adopted, the 
catalogue ceases to be an “ Author” one and becomes a “ Name” 
catalogue. In the latter case the entries are arranged in a special form 
class * Individual Biography,” in alphabetical order under the names 
of persons written about. ‘Ihe entry on the card in either case should 
be made as follows :— 





PALLADIO, ANDRBA, 1548-1580. L/alian architect. 


Kpa. Newton, James Alexander. 











Palladio : his life and works, 1889. 2v. Zélus., plans. 


(Fig. 40.—Biographica! subject card, for either alphabetical or classified catalogue). 


If this card is included in an alphabetical catalogue, it is arranged 
under “ Palladio”; if in a classified catalogue, it is arranged first 
under the class-mark for individual biography, “ X,” and then 
alphabetically under “ Palladio.” 
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69. Biographical works often contain valuable information 
regarding a particular subject. The lives of painters contain 
information about painting ; those of astronomers are informative 
regarding astronomy, and so with many other similar works. An entry for 
the work recorded in Fig. 40, would obviously be valuable under 
“ Architecture: Italian.” These classified biographical subject references 
should be entered as follows :— 








B483. PaLLapIo, ANDREA, 1578-7580. 
Xpal. Newton, James Alexander. 


Palladio: his life and works. 1889. 2v. J/lus., plans. 





(Fig. 41.—Entries for biographies under classes). 


In this example ‘‘ B483,” under which the card is arranged, is the 
class-mark for the school of architecture to which Palladio belongs. 

It is a yood plan to use a coloured card for these entries in order 
to distinguish them from the entries for ordinary books on the particular 
subject. Blue cards are suggested for these biographical added entries. 


70. Bibliography cards References to bibliographies of special 
subjects can be made to form a valuable part of a subject catalogue. 
Bibliographies in book form are entered under their subjects as a matter 
of course. But in most libraries such bibliographies are comparatively 
few, and leave the majority of topics unrepresented. Practically every 
topic, however, has its bibliographies, in the shape of lists of books or 
even formal bibliographies, contained in general books on the subject, 
and references should be made to these. These references should be 
done thoroughly, and all such fugitive bibliographies noted. Even a 
single page list of books often supplies just the information required. 
Make the entries for bibliographies as follows : — 














Bibliography 
F241.1 
F241 Haskett, Oliver. 





A Manual of the crustacea: including the entomostraca 
1910. s/us. 








“ Bibliography, pp. 575-581. 





(Fig. 42.—Bibliography card). 
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This entry is made for the above book in addition to the ordinary entry 
at “F241”; so that under each subject the bibliographical references 
are collected in one place. These bibliog-aphy cards should be of a 
distinctive colour—say salmon—in order to differentiate clearly between 
these references and the ordinary entries, and also to facilitate the work 
of persons looking for bibliographical information. 


71. “ Best books” cards. In the case of a subject where the 
literature is extensive, a card indicating a short reading list of the best 
books is a helpful guide. It provides an excellent method of comparative 
annotation, leaving the cards for individual books to indicate the 
features peculiar to each book. As a rule the cards for individual books 
are arranged in alphabetical order, so that in the “ Best books” card a 
bare reference to the authors’ names should be sufficient. Fig. 43 is an 
example of a brief “ best books” note. 








Best Books 


C400.10 History of Music. 


The best short accounts are Naumann and Matthew, 
both illustrated. The evolutionary side is traced in Henderson 
and Parry. More detailed on modern music is Hunt. Advanced 
and detailed histories are Rowbotham and the Oxford Aistory. 
For special phases see Grove’s “ Dictionary” (C400.2). 





(Fig. 43.—"* Best books” card). 


These “ best books” cards should be arranged immediately after the 
guide card for the subject. 


72. The subject and its forms. The catalogue in order to be complete 
should show each subject from all points of view. The aim of the 
“" cataloguer is to collect at each subject references to all information 
bearing on the subject. It may not be possible to carry out this ideal 
completely, but it is possible to doa great deal towards it. A suggested 
arrangement for each subject in the catalogue is as follows :— 


1. The Guide card. 

2. ‘Best books” card. 

3. Ordinary literature of the subject (treatises, text- 
books, etc.). 

Bibliography (see paragraph 70). 

Magazine or periodical side (see Fig. 44). 

Fiction dealing with the subject (see Fig. 45). 





tn 
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7. Poetry dealing with the subject. 

8. The Pictorial side. 

9g. Music connected with the subject. 

Special subjects have other aspects that should be 
included. 


The above is a suggested arrangement only, and can be varied according 
to the compiler’s design. If the library is classified according to Brown’s 
Subject Classification, the order of these particulars will be settled by 
the categorical tables of that scheme. 








Periodicale 


B584.7 Periodicals :— 


The following current periodicals dealing with cycling are 
displayed in the Reading Room :— 


Cycling. 
The Cyclist’s Gazette. 


(Fig. 44.—Periodica!s card.) 











Fiction 


H733.941 Fiction dealing with Mountaineering :— 
Canby, Peter. Love above the snow line. 
Harris, Walter G. A mountain mystery. 
Knight, Richard. At the edge of the pines. 

[Etc. } 


(Fig. 46.—Reference to fictional side of subject.) 


(Zo be continued.) 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and changes, 
and other local items of general interest are particularly welome.] 


o.6Uu8lCU8 


SOME interesting information was given recently in the Craven Herald 
regarding Village Libraries in Yorkshire. It appears that dissatisfaction 
has been expressed respecting the books issued by the Yorkshire 
Union of Mechanics’ Institutes. In justifying the Union’s methods, 
the chairman of the Council gives the following description of the 
system :—“ Directly a reading room or reading centre indicates its 
desire to become associated with the Yorkshire Village Library, a 
form is sent to the applicant asking for—amongst other things—the 
full title of the centre, the name of the secretary and librarian, and 
(more particularly) the character of the readers who may be expected 
to use the books, the proportion of young people connected with the 
institute, and the class of books, fiction, travel, biography, &c.,—that 
they desire. If there is a local library, a list of those books is also 
asked for, so that when the first box is made up no duplicates of any 
on the local shelves may be sent. With these particulars before them 
the officials make up a selection of fifty volumes which is sent out to 
the new centre along with a circulation sheet—practically the catalogue 
of the books in the box—provided with spaces for recording the 
circulation, week by week, for the three months the books remain at 
the centre. If this circulation sheet is properly kept it affords to some 
extent, an indication of the taste of the readers in that centre, and is 
useful in that respect (in conjunction with the suggestions from the 
librarian) in selecting the books for the boxes that follow. In this way 
200 books pass over the shelves of the Village Institutes and reading 
rooms associated with the Yorkshire Union year by year. It may 
perhaps, be thought likely that by this method of making up boxes 
some of the villages would often receive books they had had in previous 
selections but this is very rarely the case, because during the last nine 
or ten years the records for each institute have been kept together, and 
the lists are examined every time a fresh lot of books is being made up 
for that centre. 

One of the essentials of library work in the villages, if good results 
are to follow, is to provide a change of books. They need not be new 
books in the sense of being just published, but they must be books not 
already perused by users of the library. The novelty of having books 
at command is something exciting and exhilarating, and the villagers 
are continually coming to change them. After a while, however, the 
demand begins to languish. The readers have “ had the pick” of the 
library, and they either have, or think they have, had all the books 
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they care to read. The quarterly boxes of books from the Yorkshire 
Village Library provide in scores of villages throughout the county, the 
new books required to revive the languishing interest of the members 
in those places. 

That the library is still filling an important part in the public life 
of Yorkshire is proved by the extensive and regular circulation of boxes 
of books, and by the large number of letters which have recently been 
received from villages in all parts of the county, speaking in high terms 
of appreciation of the valuable service rendered by the library in 
providing useful, interesting and instructive books, and although public 
rate-aided libraries have in recent years supplanted the Yorkshire 
Village Library in the larger towns, yet the demand for its services is 
still very great, and is steadily increasing because of the encouragement 
given to young people in our elementary schools to supplement the 
ordinary instruction by ‘ directed’ home reading.” 

At Croydon, for the fifth successive year, a Holiday Literature Exhibi- 
tion has been held. The lecture room was devoted to this purpose, 
and was open on alternate afternoons and evenings from May 7th to 
June ist. A series of six lectures, given by various well-known touring 
societies, preceded the opening ; and on each evening of the exhibition 
two sets of slides, illustrating particular holiday tours, were displayed 
and described by Messrs. Dabbs, Keatley Moore, Jast, Sayers, Purnell, 
Warner, and others. A very complete collection of all available 
literature issued by touring societies throughout Europe was made ; and 
the attendances were eminently satisfactory. 
Tue foundation stone of the Dalston branch of the Hackney Public 
Library, was formally laid on Thursday, May 3oth. ‘The cost of the 
building, estimated to exceed £5,000, is being defrayed by Dr. 
Carnegie. 
AT a meeting of the Governors of the National Library of Wales, at 
Aberystwith, it was reported that the Treasury had consented to 
subscribe £30,000 towards the building fund on condition that no 
money was paid out of public funds until an equal amount had 
been paid by public subscriptions. It was explained that the 4 30,000 
was not the limit of the grant which the Treasury was prepared to make, 
and it might go up to £50,000 if the public subscribed a similar 
amount. 
THE following scale of qualifications of librarians has been drawn up by 
a committee for the use of library boards and librarians in the State of 
Indiana, U.S.A. It is of interest as showing the conclusions of a 
considerable body of library opinion in America on the matter. A 
careful comparison of these grades with similar ones in England might 
be productive of good results. 
“ For libraries paying up to $35 (47 5s. od.) monthly :— 

Librarian should have a full high school education or its equivalent. 


Librarian should be sent to a near-by library for a few weeks to secure 
a knowledge of work, and should secure the assistance of the Public 
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Library commission whenever necessary. As soon as possible the 
librarian should attend a summer library school. 


For libraries paying $35 to $50 (£10 8s. od.) monthly (this salary 
based upon un income up to $1,500 a year) :— 

Librarian should be a college graduate without special training, or 
have an equal educational training ; or a highschool graduate with special 
library training in a summer library school of recognised excellence ; or, 
a person with one year’s experience in an established and well-organised 
library. Training and experience should generally take precedence. 

For libraries paying $60 (£12 10s. od.) to $75 (£15 12s. od.) a 
month :— 

Librarian should be a college graduate who has had a one year 
course of library training. For the larger salary may sometimes be 
found librarians who have completed a full two year course in a library 
school. It is understood in all cases that sufficient successful experience 
in reputable libraries will equal special training. 

For libraries paying above $75 (£15 12s. od.) a month: — 

The conditions become special and it would probably not be 
possible for this committee to attempt to specify in detail what should 
be sought or expected ; but for work in the ordinary library the board 
ought to insist on a college education, training in a first-class library 
school, and experience in the special work to be done.” 


The subject that aroused most discussion was that of age limit, the 
section having been stated as follows :— 

**A person over thirty-five years of age should not undertake 
library work. Such a one has habits already formed—habits of mind, 
standards of conduct, preconceived opinions, and personal customs— 
that are hard, often impossible, to overcome when called upon to deal 
directly with the public in a professional manner.” 


THERE is a deficit of £867 on the Radcliffe Public Library building, 
and the librarian, Mr. Albert Clegg, has received a letter intimating that 
Dr. Carnegie will be pleased to pay one half of the deficit provided that 
the remainder is subscribed locally. The contributions must be dona 
fide, and not taken from the library or other rate. Dr. Carnegie 
originally contributed £5,000 towards the cost of the building. 


Tue Committee of the Shoreditch Public Libraries, in their twenty-first 
annual report, state that the two libraries in Hoxton and Haggerston 
can no longer be maintained on a rate of three-farthings in the pound, 
and they recommend that the rate be increased to one penny. 


PERSONAL. 


SuPPorTERS of the Library Association will be sorry to learn that 
Mr. James Durr Brown has resigned from the membership of that 
body. The vice-presidency, left vacant by his resignation, has been 
filled by the election of Sir Sipngy CoLvin. 
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Mr. R. A. Peppie will resign from the Council of the Library 
Association, and does not propose to seek re-election. 


Mr. FALCONER Mapav, sub-librarian of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
has been appointed to succeed the late Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson, as 
librarian. Born in 1851, Mr. Madan went from Marlborough with a 
scholarship to Brasenose, and took a first-class in classical moderations 
and a second in the final classical school. He became senior sub-librarian 
of the Bodleian, in 1890, and he was the chief founder of the Oxford 
Historical Society. 


Dr. E. A. BAKER has resigned his appointment as Borough Librarian 
of Woolwich. 
Mr. Davin Durr has resigned the librarianship of Ayr. 


Mr. Witi1am Witson, deputy-librarian in the Gateshead Public 
Library, has been appointed librarian of Darlington Public Library, in 
succession to the late Mr. W. J. Arrowsmith. 


Mr. Henry ALLEN Twort, senior assistant in the Croydon Central 
Reference Library, has been appointed Librarian to the Workers’ 
Educational Association, Toynbee Hall, E.C. 


>< 
A NAPOLEON BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


oo 9 


KiRCHEISEN (Frédéric M.). Bibliographie du temps de Napoléon, 
comprenant l’histoire des Etats-Unis. Tome II. 1** partie. 
Napoléon I* et sa famille—Mémoires, Correspondences, 
Biographies. 208 pp. 1912. 


We wonder if the glamour of the Napoleonic legend will ever fade. 
Certainly, from a cursory examination of the pages of this bibliography, 
the matter at the disposal of the historian would seem to be inexhaust- 
ible. “For the moment,” says M. Kircheisen, in his preliminary note 
to this painstaking work, “‘ the publication of my great Napoleonic 
bibliography is out of the question ; I may, however, remark in passing 
that it will run into at least twenty octavo volumes, of 500 pages each.” 
Such figures make the mind reel ; and it was probably a feeling of this 
sort which inspired the noble orator with the words which fluttered our 
dovecotes in the autumn of last year. It is, indeed the same feeling 
which leads us to contemplate with equanimity what many of us regard as 
the providential conflagrations which laid waste the libraries of ancient 
times. But we will say no more, for this is rank heresy. 

The present work seems to us to err on the side of diffuseness. We 
miss the names of several important books directly bearing on Napoleon, 
such as Gruyer’s Napoléon, Roi d Elbe, Kielland’s Napoleon's Men and 
Methods, Petre’s Napoleon's Conquest of Prussia, Frémeaux’s Drame 
de Saint-Héléne, Dunn-Pattison’s Nafoleon’s Marshals, Dr. Holland 
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Rose’s Dumouries and the defence of England, and even such a classic 
as the Afemoirs of Sergeant Bourgogne, whilst over three pages are 
devoted to various out-of-date editions of Byron’s works, from which the 
monumental edition of Messrs. I. Hartley Coleridge and R. E. Prothero 
is omitted. The compiler even finds room for a list of biographies of a 
person no less remotely connected with the great Emperor than the 
poet Burns. In the list, by the way, the author of the English Men of 
Letters biography is quaintly styled “P. Sharp.” The name of 
Rowlandson, moreover, was surely worthy of a place in the biography. 

When M. Kircheisen brings out his great bibliography we trust 
that he will adopt a more coherent plan than in the present work. 
With the best will in the world, we are quite unable to discover the 
principle on which the entries in the section Biographies are arranged. 


o< 


MORE INNOCENTS ABROAD. 
WITH THE L.A.A. EASTER SCHOOL TO PARIS. 


0 oO 


”“T*OWARDS evening we found our way to Victoria Station, and here, 
| under the clock, we do realize that we are about to go Paris- 
wards. The space over which the huge clock of Victoria 
Station is suspended looks curiously forlorn. A thousand changing faces 
scugry around the magic rendezvous, but for a time we have inward 
fears that the whole of the evening party has forgotten the engage- 
ment. Then the rendezvous becomes populated by a gathering of 
both halves of the species Aomo, disguised in various ways and mixed 
with much baggage. We penetrate the disguise, and find beneath it our 
friends from East Ham, Croydon, Islington, Lewisham, Fulham, Dublin, 
Horwich, and other remote centres of civilization. Among them, 
curiously forlorn, but smiling with the cheerfulness of the tox who 
failed to reach the grapes, are some whom we would fain have 
welcomed, but who are unable to do more than earn our thanks and 
sympathy by seeing us off. The President checks off the names, 
heaves a sigh of relief, and commands the forward movement. Car- 
tiages are found, farewells are uttered, and we run off into the darkness. 
At Newhaven a wild rush characterised our royal progress from 

the train and across the gangways to the boat. I am told the night 
was idyllic—starshine, green sea, etc. My recollections are of curling 
up on a bench and waiting for daylight. At intervals shadowy figures 
who had bravely paced the deck “sought the seclusion that a cabin 
grants "—presumably to rearrange their hats or neckties. However, 
the idyll duly ended, and we came alongside Dieppe harbour in calm 
water. 
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For politeness in theory commend me tothe Continent. In the 
train opposite the Douane were our carriages, marked “ Reserved 
Library Association” (probably this libel on the name of the Library 
Assistants’ Association had something to do with it); but a cheerful 
crowd who knew not us or ours occupied all the seats in them. 
Suppressing our profanation, we made our way to a relief train, and 
after much wandering were all comfortably settled. The train was a 
rapide, and was consequently two hours late. 

Apparently the French are always at work : interesting crowds of 
labourers with white faces stared at us through the darkness as we 
wended our way out of the purlieus of Dieppe ; and when we awoke in 
the Normandy country, field labourers were already at work with hoe 
and spade. As most of us had never been awake at dawn before, and 
knew only of its idyllic beauty from the pages of Swinburne and other 
light purveyors of fancies new and strange, this sight affected us so 
profoundly that we all went to sleep again until an excited “hi! hi! ”— 
I believe from the ladies who wé/ disturb a man’s rest—conveyed the 
fact that we had reached Rouen. Shaking ourselves, we devoured a 
sandwich, and as much of the landscape as we might ; the vista of the 
river, the quaint houses, the spires and the abrupt cliffs was very 
striking. Now the “exposition of sleep” departed, and we crowded 
to the windows to watch the white orchards slipping by. ‘There were 
miles of them drifting up the hills on either side, and along the banks 
of the broad, noble river which accompanied the line for many miles. 
As normal day came nearer, we awoke more thoroughly still, and 
crowded into the corridor to catch the first glimpses of the Gay City. 
Twice we reached Paris as we thought, and at least three Eiffel ‘Towers 
were pointed out by the better informed long before we reached the 
city actually. ‘The suburbs were interminable, but at last we felt the 
train slow down in a long, rambling, unpicturesque station. 

We alighted. Long exasperated search was made for misplaced 
baggage, but nothing was lost in the end. A brief drive brought us to 
the Hotel Clairmont, where the superior beings, who had arrived 
overnight, welcomed us with gratifying condescension. A few minutes 
sufficed to distribute us to our various apartments ; a rapid toilet was 
made ; and ere long we were struggling with the cafe-au-lait and rolls 
and butter which are the peculiarly gratifying—for a very few days— 
constituents of a continental breakfast. 

At 10.30 a.m. we walked—all forty of us—to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Here, in the vestibule, we were received with charming 
courtesy by MM. Marcel, Beranger and Morel. Then began a 
perambulation of this great and splendid building ; far older than the 
British Museum, lacking indeed its noble facade, but withal a wonderful 
workshop and treasure house. We passed through the fine reading 
room, which has 370 places, all of which seemed to be occupied; we 
examined the catalogues in the various forms of printed name catalogue, 
printed lists of additions, loose-leaf and card subject catalogues ; the 
earliest catalogues dating from the fifteenth century were unusually 
interesting specimens of our art. ‘Thence we passed into the private 
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stack-rooms, where iron floor runs over iron floor in an immense 
oblong apartment; then a peep was taken into the manuscript room ; 
the newspaper store-rooms ; the beautiful Mazarin Gallery, surely the 
most elaborate room in an European library; and a glimpse was 
allowed of the great new public reading room, under construction, 
which will be larger than the British Museum reading room. After 
that we were shown the non-bibliographical treasures of the library, 
medals, curios, gems, glass, and a wealth of other things ; and rested 
wondering before a wizened, unpleasant-featured statue of Voltaire— 
cynicism immortalised in stone. Before we left, M. Beranger explained 
the classification to us. This resembles the older classification in use 
in British libraries, #.e. A. Theology, B. the Scriptures, etc. The 
Nationale is one of the very few national libraries where classification 
is actually applied to the shelves, and that only so far as the older parts 
of the library are concerned ; the library received such an enormous 
influx of books from other libraries at the Revolution that it swamped 
the librarians. Before leaving the library, our President voiced ina 
few words the thanks of the company for the courtesy and interesting 
information we had received. (I am not writing an account of the 
libraries we visited. Our friend, Mr. MacAlister—at the mention of 
whose name every library assistant worth his salt raises his hat and 
salaams thrice—has offered prizes for the best professionally interesting 
account of our visit, and as many of us are hard at work on these, you 
shall read the educational results later in the best of formal English. 
These are merely impressions, so let none accept my facts without 
verification). 

Led by Mr. Purnell, who had deserted the editorial chair in order 
to carry the flag before our noble army, and who possesses a mysterious 
knowledge of Parisian cafés, we adjourned to one. 

Not far away was the Louvre, which we traversed at a pace worthy 
of the best Alpine records registered in Baedeker. That night I 
dreamed of a blood-red mosaic-tesselated knight waving a flaming 
brand, who rode up and down the steps of a great corridor staircase, 
burst out into the open fields smashing all kinds of venetian goblets, 
candelabra and other exquisite glass treasures which by some hazard 
had fallen into the grass ; and who then through Corot-like landscapes of 
mist, trees, setting suns, and lakes, chased an exquisite half-dressed 
lady, whom I recognized as the Venus de Milo, and who fled ever 
before him until she reached the Arc de Triomphe and found shelter 
in the arms of agiantess, one Melpomene. It takes four hours to walk 
through the Louvre galleries without a pause. We were allowed about 
one hour, and my vision fitly represents the resulting impressions. 
Anyhow, we had seen the Louvre! Now over the Seine by way of the 
Tuileries Gardens, where we observed a man feeding sparrows which 
feed out of his hands (he collected coppers in acknowledgment of his 
prowess). We gazed longingly at the crowded bookstalls which line 
the opposite bank of the river, not, be it confessed, without a shock of 
wonder at finding most of the books were in French. Then a sharp 
walk brought us to the Hotel des Invalides which we entered with awe 
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A golden sunset light fell on the white altar looking over the circular 
vault in which is the noble sarcophagus of Napoleon. The scene was 
extraordinarily impressive ; the lighting, the spaciousness of the chapel, 
and the great silence, lending character completely majestic to the 
building. 

By this time those of us who had not slept the night before began 
to feel less vigorous than we could desire. Murmurs of “ tea” smote 
theair. ‘The conductor, however, lured us on by saying we could get this 
desirable liquid at the Eiffel Tower. Here we began to lose one 
another—purposely, I am inclined to think in some instances—and it 
was a reduced contingent which swarmed upon one of the little Seine 
steamers and went merrily down to the sky-scraping steel structure. 
Here the more adventurous of us paid three francs to ascend ; it took 
about ten minutes, and the sensation of the earth slipping away beneath 
us, and of watching Paris unrolling like a map, and men changing into 
pin-points, was one to be remembered. On the top we took photographs; 
and, as it was baking hot below, allowed the stiff breeze to play upon 
our hair. We returned to the first platform where a wonderful hay-and- 
water concoction called /4é was served. After struggling with this 
we descended, passed the Trocadero, descended to the Metropolitain, 
and so homewards. ‘The Metropolitain is a wide airy tube railway, 
scrupulously clean, but the rides on it are exciting. An adventurous 
rush for the door of the train, in which everybody charges everybody 
else, seems to be the order of the day. Such effete notions as giving 
one’s seat to a lady, or allowing her to go before one, are unknown. 
Politeness of this kind is arelic of British civilisation merely. 

We dined thoroughly. The President’s party of twenty-one members 
had a dining room to itself ; and jokes, reminiscences, sheer nonsense in 
many forms, were the order of the table. After dinner the party 
scattered in all directions, and the historian can record nothing of it as 
a whole. For ourselves, we went to the Folies-Bérgéres, where we spent 
an hour trying to see a revue, but saw only the backs of the crowd. 
Then we went back to the hotel and to bed. 

Saturday! I rose with the feeling of virtue that comes to one 
who is abroad early enough to greet the dawn. The sun was not yet 
shining. My watch had stopped. ‘“ About five o’clock,” I thought, 
and rang for my hot water. A somewhat sleepy gargon who fulfilled my 
request, confirmed my impression. Immaculate in idea, I walked around 
to the breakfast room. My virtuous feeling fell somewhat on discovering 
that the clock registered 8.45 a.m., and that I was one of the last to 
breakfast. ‘Then came a photographic ordeal in the court-yard. Then 
we arose, and conducted by Miss Snouch-Hurgronje, the lady from 
Dordrecht, we found our way to the Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal. Here 
M. Bonnefon received us and a most interesting peregrination began, 
through handsome book-filled rooms, rich in dé//es-detires, and, in 
particular, original records of the Bastille. M. Bonnefon, lectured in 
French with an ease and a simplicity which made his meaning clear to 
the worst French scholar present. ‘The card catalogue exists here, but 
the card is a small narrow one standing on its narrow side, and housed 
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in trays resembling our card-charging trays. This catalogue is on the 
staff side of the counter, and is for staff use only. Farewells and thanks 
said, we crossed the Seine by the bridge near Notre Dame, getting 
excellent views of the Cathedral ; and so on to the Pantheon. 

Outside is the statue of Rodin’s Penseur, an ugly brute when com- 
pared with the Elgin marbles, but sufficiently strong and masculine, 
and intensely concentrated in expression. The Pantheon itself is fine, 
but too republican. It should be achurch, but it is not; it is merelya 
show mausoleum in which France buries its great. The paintings of 
Joan of Arc’s life, and of St. Genevieve, although inharmonious, are, 
if viewed separately, very impressive. The jarring voice of a custodian 
shouting “‘Tombeaux!” at intervals was more inharmonious still. It 
reminded us that we had not lunched. At two o’clock we entered the 
doors of the Bibliothéque St. Genevieve, the great public library of 
Paris the nearest equivalent in the city to such a library as that at the 
Guildhall. Messrs. Poirée and Mortet received us, and the latter 
explained to us in English the various departments. There are fine 
stack-rooms filled already to repletion—the library receives works in 
economics and history under the French copyright acts—and excellent 
administrative rooms. ‘The catalogues are printed author catalogue, 
and subject catalogues on cards. ‘lhe reading-room is a long, narrow, 
lofty room, excellently lighted, the books running round the sides of 
the room in floor cases and in galleries, which are shut of from the 
public by iron railings. One may see the books, but can only handle 
them on application. Special tables are set apart for the consultation 
of dictionaries—an excellent idea already adopted in some English 
libraries, and worthy of wide imitation. We were shown the many 
treasures of the library, and were duly impressed by our peep into the 
Administrator’s room, the antique furniture and fine aspect of which 
we admired to the full. We thanked our hosts with cordiality, and 
then found ourselves, free of libraries, ready to enjoy whatever was 
still to be seen of Paris in the day and a half at our disposal. The 
Latin Quarter proved interesting, with its narrow streets, old gabled 
houses, its smells, and the picturesque folk who seemed less troubled 
by the strenuous life than their fellow citizens. We passed into the 
glorious galleries of the Luxembourg, with their beautiful sculptures 
and fine array of pictures. It is useless to attempt to give even an idea 
of this treasure-house. We left it, and made our way to the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, where we had tea in the restaurant facing a tennis 
court. The waiters were startled by the sudden appearance of the 
English host, and amid immense excitement they served the thin yellow 
liquid, already mentioned, and all the cakes they possessed. We cleared 
the whole stock. itven the President’s mild request for “more milk” 
was met by a despairing windmill wave of the arms, and “ ‘Tout est 
vendu!” An argument with one of the waiters ensued ; he won after 
much chatter, ere Madame returned with the gendarme she had rushed 
in haste to fetch. Evading the law, we crossed the Gardens, which 
were very beautiful, caught a romantic motor-bus, and so home to 
dinner. 
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On Easter Sunday morning several attended early service at the 
English church, where they saw the Prince of Wales; a fact upon which 
they plumed themselves so outrageously that we less fortunate mortals 
could scarcely stand in their presence. We all went to pontifical high mass 
at Notre Dame, after a circular tour on the Nord-Sud underground rail- 
way. At the cathedral some of us climbed the towers and struck the 
bells, others wandered about the nave and aisles, and some climbed to 
the heights behind the highaltar, where they saw the Pontiff of Paris. 

The afternoon was spent in a visit to Versailles. Grandly we 
climbed to seats on the outside top of the train; grimly we sat and 
enjoved the scenery, while the train ‘orged ahead at the grand pace of 
one mile in eight minutes, stopping ever and anon in tunnels in order 
to contrast for us darkness and the blue skies without. We duly 
arrived in an hour and a half; a tram ride landed us at the entrance of 
the Petit Trianon, where we walked through green moss-tinted ways to 
this old residence of royal favourites. Dumas was often referred to, 
but we endured it. Baedeker’s direction to “follow the crowd,” in 
order to see the fountains, landed us in the midst of an excited French 
crowd exploring—to us—uninteresting rooms, from which we extricated 
ourselves with difficulty. Several times we lost ourselves, with such 
painful results that we were fain to refresh ourselves at a café, where 
we had the usual argument with the waiter. He won! We then 
followed the long lake to a grand avenue with a long lawn in the 
centre and steps at the end running up to a noble terrace before the 
Palace of Versailles. Here were the fountains, but an enquiry of a 
portly and polite gendarme, elicited the dampening fact that they would 
play “in a month’s time.” We were perforce content, therefore, to 
stand on the wonderful terrace and watch the setting sun over the lake 
at the end of the great green avenue—a scene of splendour rarely 
parallelied, imagine. A visit was then paid to the Chamber of Deputies 
in the Palace. ‘Then we walked to the station, and an hour of grimy 
travelling brought us tired and dirty to Paris again. 

We rose early on Monday, packed our bags, roamed for an hour 
along the streets in pathetic farewell. Breakfast over, bills paid, adieux 
said, we travelled upon the top of the hotel char-a-banc to the station. 
Here the junior member lost himself, temporarily overcome by the 
seductions of picture postcards. He arrived safely before the train 
started, and spent an hour inditing one of the cards—the principal 
sentence upon it being “in haste.” We arrived at Rouen at about 
eleven. I cannot describe Rouen. Impressions of Gothic cathedral 
and churches, memorials of Joan of Arc, towers in which she was 
tortured, libraries and museums to which we were refused admittance, a 
climb up 800 steps of the central tower of the cathedral, and a wobbly 
tram-ride around the city are all jumbled in my mind in inextricable 
but pleasant confusion. The afternoon brought rain; but tea in a 
covered restaurant opening on to a pavement overlooking the river, 
proceeded in hilarious fashion. 

Dinner at the Hotel de Paris was an exceptional event. All the 
party were secluded in one room ; an excellent menu was gone through. 
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Then Miss Lovegrove, of Croydon, moved “that a vote of thanks to 
Messrs. Sayers and Purnell be accorded. The L.A.A. had set an 
example to other professions, and she, as a member of the council of 
a teacher’s association, would endeavour to get like parties organised.” 
Mr. Harris (Bromley) seconded: “ The organisation had been perfect. 
The Schools were now established events, and while they remained in 
such capable hands they could not but succeed. He asked them to 
drink the health of Messrs. Sayers and Purnell.” This was done with 
enthusiasm. Mr. Sayers, in replying, especially emphasised the help he 
had received from Mr. Purnell. He cordially invited all present to 
become members of the Third Easter School, to be held in Holland in 
1913. Mr. Purnell said that he “ was merely the man who carried the 
flag before the party, and the burden of the organising had fallen 
to the President.” 

The party adjourned to a picture theatre for an hour, and then, 
returning to the hotel, took their baggage and proceeded to the 
station. They travelled first-class to Dieppe, a proceeding which 
involved them in a discussion with the conductor, who wanted ten francs 
excess fare from each. A personal tip of ten francs quieted him utterly. 

We alighted from the train and joined the crowd processioning to 
the boat. Although in harbour the boat tipped ominously. It was 
overcrowded, too. Some of the ladies inanaged to get berths below, 
but the majority of us had to remain on deck. We pushed off. 
White-capped waves burst over the deck, the big vessel lurched from 
side to side like a cork, the screw kicking in the air every few seconds, 
Mr. Purnell, and a few seasoned seamen ran about enjoying the ride. 
About the President a party gathered of both sexes, who kept cheerful, 
and sang vigorously. Commencing with airs from giand opera they ran 
through their mutual repertoire until “ Ip-i-addy-i-ay” became too 
suggestive for placid endurance. A lady member valiantly tried to turn 
our thoughts to merrier matters. The air chosen : 

“Sea, O sea, 
O why are you angry with me?” 


was the last straw. Gradually a silence fell ; the waves fell too, all over 
the choir, reducing them to a desperate congregation indeed. One 
new hat, bought specially for Paris, appeared an indescribable wreck, 
shape, colour, and virtue gone out of it. And there was silence, save 
the roaring of the wind and the threshing of the breaking waves... . 

‘The night was interminable, and the cold was intense. Mr. 
Purnell, rushing bravely about, hatless and cheerful, succoured the 
more desperate. He met a junior member on the gangway steps, 
altered beyond recognition almost. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“T’m all that’s left of Nixod,” was the gasping answer. 

Dawn came suddenly, green, vivid, cold—probably the sea coloured 
the air. Big waves shut off the view everywhere, “ Rule, Britannia: 
Britannia rules the waves !” we murmured, and clung desperately to the 
starboard railings. Surely the land must be near; but, as we topped 
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the crest of a high wave, we saw nothing but white rollers interminably 
rolling before us, ere’ we fell with a sickening thud into the trough of 
the sea again. I stretched myself at full length on the floor of the 
saloon and became oblivious to all things, until I heard the grinding of 
the side of the boat against Newhaven pier. We staggered on deck. 
“‘Roughest night we’ve had this winter,” said the mate, cheerfully. [This 
is a habit with mates. ] 

Cold though it was, our courage rose ; our pride swelled. Always 
unique, the L.A.A. had actually encountered the roughest night of the 
year. It was an appropriate thing; but, pleasant as it might be in 
retrospect, the present necessities were pressing. The customs were 
considerate ; we got through easily ; and secured our seats in the train. 
Mr. Purnell brought us tea; and then we slumbered as the train 
moved on through the sunlit hills and valleys of Sussex. 

We duly arrived at Victoria—tired, disreputable in appearance, but 
great in soul. Another link had been forged in the chain that is to link 
librarians everywhere together. Even the voyage was an experience we 
would not have missed ; and we vowed, as we parted, that broad seas, 
or vibrating ships should not prevent us from foregathering in Holland 
in Easter, 1913. 

‘he 


. 
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LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


°o.Uu8lCU8 


The Stadtbibliothek of Budapest has issued the first part of its 
adaptation of Dewey’s Decimal Classification into Hungarian. This 
part contains the explanatory introduction, the abridged tables, and 
the geographical sub-divisions. It is largely influenced by the Expanded 
Dewey of the Institut International de Bibliographie, Bruxelles. 

The paper by Mr. J. A. Charlton Deas, Librarian of Sunderland, 
on National art loans: a plea for the Provinces has been reprinted 
as a separate from the Afuseums Journa/. He urges the Government 
to enable the Trustees of the National Gallery to establish a circulation 
department similar to that of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
It appears that the Trustees have power to do this, but are prevented 
by lack of funds. 

A second edition of /nformation for persons desirous of entering 
the staff has just been published by the Saint Louis Public Library. It 
is a tasteful little illustrated pamphlet of sixteen pages. 


The Annual Report of the Norwich Public Library for 1911-12 is 
an interesting record of progress and development. Since Mr. 
Stephen’s appointment as librarian, he has practically reorganized the 
library. The rules have been altered throughout, the various rooms of 
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the library building have been re-arranged, the stock is being 
thoroughly revised, a bi-monthly magazine, 7%e Readers’ Guide, has 
been started, and many other things have happened. It is quite 
invigorating to see an old library waking up in this manner. 

The Norwich Pubiic Library has also just published an Author 
catalogue of fiction in the Lending Library, consisting of a brief entry 
list of thirty-seven pages. 

Kettering Public Library’s sixteenth annual report, 1911-12, 
records an issue of 87,790 for the year, slightly less than last year. 
The stock amounts to 10,560 (7,744 lending ; 2,816 reference), and 
the number of readers’ tickets is 2,565. The method of card-charging 
has been altered during the past few months. 

The April issue of the Pratt Institute Quarterly Booklist is the 
first number of a new volume, and appears under this new title and in 
new guise. It is as up-to-date and attractive as before. 

The Bulletin Mensuel of Leo S. Olschki, of Florence, is one of 
the best annotated secondhand lists published on the Continent. It 
would be well worth while for anyone interested in Continental 
literature to obtain these catalogues for reference. 

Special list number nine of the Nottingham Public Libraries deals 
with Architecture and building trades. It consists of a brief-entry list 
broadly classified. The same library has also just published a 
Classified list of books on the Fine and Industrial Arts, an alphabetic- 
subject list. 

The Brooklyn Public Library has issued a compact little pamphlet 
of sixty-eight pages on Charles Dickens, 1812-1870, consisting of a list 
of books and of references to periodicals dealing with the novelist. A 
selected list of books and of references to periodicals on City planning 
and beautifying also emanates from the Brooklyn Public Library. It is 
classified and annotated. 


The yearly part for 1912 of the Xatalog over boker skikket for 
Folkeboksamlinger, under the editorship of Karl Fischer, has just 
appeared from Kristiania. As before, it is classified (Dewey) and 
annotated, and must be of great service in book selection to 
Scandinavian librarians. 


The Reader's Index, of the Croydon Public Libraries for May and 
June, contains an annotated Select “Ast on the Irish Question and 
part 6 of a special catalogue of English texts. 


Sunderland Public Libraries have published a brief and handy 
List of books on Shipbuilding. Wt is broadly classified, and is given 
away to readers. 

Books for boys and girls issued by the Free Public Library, 
Newark, New Jersey, is an author catalogue, followed by a broadly 
classified subject list. It is a distinctly useful list, and throws a light 
upon the development of juvenile non-fiction in America as compared 
with England. 
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REVIEWS. 


° 0 Oo 
COMPARATIVE CHRONOLOGY. 


Reference to systematic chronological records is often necessary 
in order to be able to fix and understand the sequence of events 
in any country or in the history of a particular subject. Mr. 
R. J. Hart, in his Chronos: a handbook of comparative chronology 
(1912; Messrs. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. ; price 6s. net), has met this need, 
fully as to countries and to some extent as to subjects. His book is a 
series of tabulated chronological notes in history, art and literature 
from 8000 B.C. to 1700 A.D. It is arranged in chapters according to 
centuries, and each chapter is subdivided by countries. This means, 
of course, that the chronological record of a particular country is not 
collected in one place, but must be sought in its place in the chapter 
for each century. This enables the compiler to present a broad view 
of a country’s history in relation to the world’s progress ; and at the 
same time the continuous record of a special country can be 
consulted without much trouble. Although the records are dis- 
tinctly sketchy in some respects, these tables contain an enormous 
quantity of digested information, and the book, although compiled for 
travellers, should be useful far beyond that limit. There are many 
useful appendices of special dates, etc., and a supplement containing a 
detailed and classified chronology of art. ‘There is also a full index. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Those who have come under the spell of the land of sunshine and 
snow should give a hearty welcome to Zhe Fascination of Switzerland, 
written and photographed by L. Edna Walter (1912 ; Messrs. A. & C. 
Black ; price 1s. 6d. net). It is a slight book, but as informative as it is 
interesting. It deals with the system of the communes and cantons 
and other features of Swiss Government, the life of the peasants, the 
guides, climbing, the glaciers, rivers and passes. The numerous 
photographs are a pleasing supplement to the text. 


THE WAGNERIAN “RING.” 

A cheap re-issue of Zhe Epic of Sounds: an elementary interpreta- 
tion of Wagner's Nibelungen Ring, by Freda Winworth (1912; Messrs. 
Simpkin & Co., Ltd.; price 2s. 6d. net), gives music-lovers no excuse 
for failing to possess a copy of that admirably clear and concise guide. 
The “ Ring” cannot be appreciated without study in advance, and we 
know of no better introduction than this little work, which is complete, 
concise, and yet perfectly simple. 

NORWAY. 

The fjords and valleys of Norway attract every year an increasing 
number of visitors, and a welcome should accordingly be assured to 
Mr. Harold Simpson’s Rambles in Norway (1912; Messrs. Mills & 
Boon, Ltd. ; price 6s.) The book is a plain narrative of a few weeks 
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of tramping and sailing (with an occasional train), and is written in 
what might be described as the “ different to” manner. But even so, 
the interest of the country and the writer’s evident enthusiasm for his 
subject, make it a book to be enjoyed. A number of photographs and 
coloured illustrations light up the text pleasantly. Mr. Simpson’s 
route covered most of the places noted for their scenic beauty, and 
many of the places rich in historical interest. A number of times we 
found ourselves envying him his experiences: and that, after all, is 
perhaps the best test for this kind of travel book. 
THE VENETIAN PAINTERS. 

Very often it is the more obvious things that are overlooked, and 
the Venetian School is a case in point. While there are numerous 
monographs dealing with individual painters, and biographical cata- 
logues in plenty, there seems to be no general work dealing with the 
Schoolasawhole. Zhe Venetian School of Painting, by Evelyn March 
Phillipps (1912 ; Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., illustrated; price 
7s. 6d. net) is an attempt to fill this gap in the literature of art. The 
author has collected much interesting criticism and information, and 
her book is “an attempt to consider the Venetian Painters in relation 
to one another, and to help the visitor not only to trace the evolution 
of the school from its dawn, through its full splendour, and to its 
declining rays, but to realise what the Venetian School was, and what was 
the philosophy of life which it represented.” ‘The writer has skilfully 
mingled biography, technics, and criticism, and the result is an admirable 
introduction to this important part of Italian art. It is not profound, 
and it is not detailed—it makes no attempt to mention all the painters of 
the School—but this in no way lessens its value to students as an introduc- 
tory work, and at the same time it makes the book more attractive from 
the point of view of readers who are not systematic students. 

PANAMA. 

‘The activity of the United States in the Isthmus of Panama has 
produced quite a crop of books dealing with that interesting part of the 
American continent. The latest to appear is Panama: the canal, the 
country, and the people, by Albert Edwards (1912 ; Messrs. the 
Macmillan Co. ; illus.: price 6s. 6d, net), a new volume in Messrs. 
Macmillan’s “Travel Series.” This book is really a series of magazine 
articles telling in a more or less continuous form the whole story of the 
Isthmus and its vicissitudes. The story of the long struggle against 
nature which commenced with the eighteenth century, and is only now 
drawing to a close, makes fascinating reading. One of the most inter- 
esting chapters ‘‘Pulling the teeth of the Tropics,” describes the 
remarkable work of Colonel Gorgas in eliminating the malaria-carrying 
mosquito from the canal zone, and thus rendering the work of the 
engineers possible. Naturally, the portion dealing with the canal is of 
the most immediate interest, but it is only fair to point out that the first 
two-thirds of the book are concerned with the country itself, with its 
varied history, and with its numerous and picturesque invaders from 
Pizarro and the buccaneers onwards. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


*HE Certificates gained at the 1911 Examination in Librarianship, 
a and the Prizes gained at the various classes held by the Associa- 
tion, will be distributed by Mr. H. R. Tedder, F.S.A., Chairman 
of the Education Committee, on Wednesday the 19th June, at 8 p.m., 
at the Bishopsgate Institute, London, E.C. 
After the distribution Mr. George Whale will deliver a lecture 
on “Old Legends.” It is hoped that there will a large gathering of 
members of the Association and their friends. 





A CORRESPONDENCE CLass IN LiTgRARY History (General), 
conducted by W. E. Stebbing, B.A., will commence about the middle 
of June, to be followed in October by a class on the Special Period, 
viz., 1784-1830. The classes are open to Library Assistants and the 
general public. Entries to be made by the 2oth June. 

Full particulars on application to Ernest A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit., 
Hon. Sec., Education Committee, 24, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 





NORTHERN COUNTIES LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Northern Counties Library Association was 

A held on Wednesday, ist May, in the Banqueting Hall, King’s 
Head Hotel, Darlington. Mr. A. H. Furnish, York, presided. 

Councillor B. G. D. Biggs, chairman of the Darlington Library 
Committee, welcomed the delegates to the town in which, as he 
reminded them, the Association was originally formed. Mr. Biggs 
referred sympathetically to the death of the late librarian (Mr. 
Arrowsmith) who, he said, had been preparing for that gathering, and 
whose death had been a source of great sorrow to himself and the 
members of the Library Committee. No librarian could have been 
more keen and enthusiastic about his work, or have endeavoured to do 
his duty more faithfully. 

Mr. Furnish moved a vote of condolence with Mrs. Arrowsmith 
and her family in the loss they had sustained. ‘This was seconded by 
Mr. Baker Hudson, and carried. 

A paper on “ The diffusion of culture in Yorkshire villages ” was 
read by Mr. J. Daykin. Referring to the assistance which the Yorkshire 
village libraries had been to individuals, he mentioned a number of 
cases where men had acquired very great knowledge on various 
scientific subjects. With such evidence of the utility of village 
libraries, he urged that he was justified in claiming for the Yorkshire 
village libraries that they were the main source of culture. 

An interesting discussion followed in which the chairman and 
Messrs. Anderton, Purves, Hudson, and Hand took part. 
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The rest of the afternoon was taken up with a discussion on a 
proposal to divide the area covered by the Association into two parts, 
made by the Council of the Library Association. The question had 
been introduced at a previous meeting of the Association, held at 
Harrogate, when the proposal was supported by Mr. Jast. 

Mr. H. E. Johnston, secretary, who reopened the discussion, said 
that it was a strange coincidence that the town which saw the inaugura- 
tion of the N.C.L.A. should also be the place at which was to be 
decided the question whether they should continue to exist as they had 
done for the last eleven years or agree to a proposal which reduced 
their area, nearly halved their revenue, and brought down their 
membership by some 30 per cent. 

After referring to the work and activities of the Association, 
Mr. Johnston said that two years hence all librarians worth considering 
would be either fellows, members, or student members of the Library 
Association, and as such would be members of whatever branch 
association existed in their district. Tt was therefore difficult to under- 
stand why the Council should force upon them such a contentious 
point, when the natural influx of members would solve the whole 
question. 

Mr. Purves said that the adoption of the proposal would mean 
that their very existence as an influential organisation was threatened, 
and that in the future they would only be able to act in any matters 
through the chief secretary of the L.A. in London, or through the 
London Council as at present constituted. This he suggested, no one 
there would dream of doing for one moment. He trusted that 
members would show emphatically by voting against the proposed 
division of their area that the policy of the Library Association was 
detrimental to the general interests of the library movement in the 
North and repugnant to the members of the N.C.L.A. 

It was then moved by Mr. Baker Hudson and seconded by Mr. 
B. RK. Hill “That this meeting of the Northern Counties Library 
Association disapproves of the proposal to create two branch areas in 
the area at present assigned to the N.C.L.A., and urges the Council of 
the Library Association to sanction the application of the N.C.L.A. to 
affiliate it as the one branch for the whole area.” 

After considerable discussion Mr. T. W. Hand moved and Mr. R. 
McLeannan seconded the following Amendment: “That the question 
of the geographical area for the Northern Counties and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, now proposed by the Council of the Library 
Association, be deferred, and requests that the whole question of the 
proposed lJranch Associations be brought before the Library 
Association at the next Annual Business Meeting, to be held in 
September, at Liverpool.” 

This amendment, on being put to to the meeting, was defeated by 
a considerable majority. It was then moved by Mr. D. W. Herdman, 
and seconded by Mr. W. H. Gibson “ That a voting paper be sent by 
post to every member of the N.C.L.A., and that the result be forwarded 
to the L.A. as the reply of the N.C.L.A.” 
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It was elicited by the president that this was intended to refer to 
the manner of taking the vote on the motion, made by Mr. Hudson, 
already set out, and the result of such voting should be taken as the 
decision of the N.C.L.A. on the question, which decision should be 
forwarded to the Library Association. On the vote being taken it was 
declared to be a tie. After further explanation of the effect of the 
voting had been given by the president, a second vote was taken, which 
resulted in another tie. The president thereupon gave his vote in favour 
of this amendment, and declared the same to be duly carried. 

Messrs. Wilson (Gateshead) and Briggs (Newcastle) were appointed 
scrutineers for the taking of the vote as so decided by the meeting. 

The members were afterwards entertained to tea by Councillor 
Biggs, and a number of the members of the Library Committee and 
others were present, including the Mayor (Councillor Young) and the 
Vicar (Rev. David Walker, M.A.). 

Alter tea a visit was paid to the Edward Pease Public Library, 
where the members had an opportunity of inspecting the method of 
working the safe-guarded “ open-access” system recently instituted. 

On the members reassembling at seven o’clock, a lecture entitled 
“The Evolution of the Printed Book” was delivered by Mr. W. S. 
Corder, of North Shields. The value of the lecture was greatly 
enhanced by demonstrations of paper-making and printing, as well as 
the exhibition of ancient clay tablets, papyrus, and rare specimens of 
early printing, the lecture concluding with a series of lantern slides 
illustrating samples of early printing and woodcuts. 

The lecture was listened to with the closest attention by those 
present, and Mr. Basil Anderton, M.A., voiced the opinion of the 
meeting by moving, in happily-chosen terms, a hearty vote of thanks 
to the lecturer. ‘This was carried in a most cordial manner, and in 
replying, Mr. Corder said he was more than repaid for the trouble 
taken by the thought that he had given pleasure to librarians, to whom 
he considered he owed so much. 


JOINT SUMMER MEETING OF THE NORTH-WESTERN 
BRANCH OF THE L.A. AND THE N.C.L.A. AT KESWICK. 
JUNE 29TH—JULY 2ND., 1912, 


“THE North Western Branch of the Library Association and the 

I Noithern Counties Association are hoping to huld a joint 

conference at Keswick from Saturday, June 29th to Tuesday, July 

2nd, at which all librarians and members of committees, whether in 

membershipor not, of the Library Association or its Branches, are invited 
to be present. 

The meeting is being arranged so that delegates may obtain 
reduced fares and enjoy a week-end in the Lake District, and Canon 
Rawnsley (who is an Honorary Member of the N.C.L.A, and an 
eminent authority on the literary associations of the Lake District) is 
taking a keen interest in the gathering. 
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An official welcome will be extended by the chairman and members 
of the Keswick Urban District Council on the Monday, and Canon 
Rawnsley invites delegates to attend service at his church on the Sunday 
morning, when he will deliver a special address. On the Tuesday it is 
hoped to arrange for a drive to places of literary interest, or to visit 
local museums. This will take place provided sufficient delegates 
remain until the 6.29 p.m. train from Keswick to Penrith. 

Particulars as to accommodation may be obtained from Mr. J. W. 
C. Purves, Librarian, Public Library, Workington, who is acting as 
local secretary, and to whom notices of intention to be present should 
be sent not later than June 26th, 1912. 


THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
\|N the 15th May, a meeting of the Library Assistants’ Association 
() was held at the Public Library, West Hi!l, Wandsworth. Mr. 
Cecil T. Davis, the chief librarian, entertained the visitors on 
the lawn and then an adjournment was made to the library. After 
Councillor J. Robinson, chairman of the Libraries Committee, and 
Mr. C. T. Davis had welcomed the gathering in a cordial and 
encouraging manner, Mr. Peddie rose to make a presentation to 
Messrs. W. C. Berwick Sayers and H. Rutherford Purnell. He 
undertook this task on behalf of those members who had attended the 
Easter School: it had been deemed that the unqualified success of 
that School was due to the endeavours of Messrs. Sayers and Purnell 
and the members wished to show their appreciation of their services. 
The presentation took the form of a silver cigarette case and a silver 
card case respectively. 

Mr. Herbert G. Hayne, of the Hornsey Public Libraries, then read 
a paper on “Tlie Story of the Almanac,” in which he gave an exhaustive 
survey of the history of almanacs from their inception to the present 
day. The paper was illustrated by quaint and humorous extracts from 
some of the more ingenious ones. ‘Ihis was followed by an interesting 
paper from Mr. C. H. R. Peach, of the Gray’s Inn Library, on “ Reports 
of Royal Commissions and their Uses.” ‘The reader described the 
formation and work of such Commissions, and pointed out that often 
their Reports contained reliable and important information which could 
be obtained from no other source. Brief discussions followed both 

papers, and the usual votes of thanks closed the meeting. 


MEETING OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS OF THE 
SOUTH COAST 


N Wednesday, 29th May, a meeting of South Coast assistants was 
held at the Brighton Public Library for the purpose of discussing 
the desirability of forming a new branch of the Library Assistants’ 

Association. Mr. H. LD. Roberts (Chief Librarian, Brightcn) who was 
supported by Miss M. Frost (Chief Librarian, Worthing), and Mr. J. 
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H. Hardcastle (Chief Librarian, Eastbourne), entertained the visitors to 
five-o-clock tea. In addition to the members of the Brighton staff, who 
were very largely responsible for the organisation of the meeting, there 
were present representatives from Worthing, Hove, Islington, and the 
President (Mr. W.C. Berwick Sayers) and the Honorary Secretary (Mr. 
H. T. Coutts). Tea was followed by the business meeting at which 
Miss E. Gerard (Worthing) read an exceedingly practical and sensible 
paper on “ Librarianship from a Woman’s Standpoint ” ; she discussed 
the work and limitations of the woman assistant, and the causes of her 
occupying—speaking generally—inferior positions only ; and pointed 
out means whereby such limitations and disabilities might be removed. 
This paper provoked a brisk discussion in which Messrs. Roberts, 
Male (Brighton), Piper (Brighton), Sayers (Croydon), and the 
Misses Frost (Worthing) and Clarke (Islington) took part. A paper 
containing many suggestions whereby the Public Library might 
be brought before the notice of possible readers was then read 
by Mr. A. C. Piper (Brighton): this also provoked some discussion. 
Following upon this, Mr. Male gave a brief address in which he 
outlined the reasons which had led to the suggested formation of the 
branch, and dwelt upon some of the advantages which might accrue to 
the South Coast if the resolution he was about to propose met with 
favour. He then moved “That this meeting of assistant librarians of 
the South Coast resolves to form a branch of the Library Assistants’ 
Association, and to make application for constitution as a branch 
forthwith.” The resolution was seconded, and carried unanimously. 


a 
LIBRARY STAFF CLUBS. 


[The Editor will be pleased to receive announcements and reports from 
Library Clubs and similar organizations for publication in this 
department. Matter should be sent not later than the 15th of 


each month. | 
° ° ° 


THE CROYDON LIBRARIES STAFF GUILD. 
“HE Guild has made a new departure in holding its morning 
| meetings out-of-doors during the summer. The first meeting 
of the Tennyson Circle took place in the Park Hill Recreation 
Ground, at 7.45 a.m., on Wednesday, June sth. The work of the 
circle consists of lectures by Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers as follows :-— 
1. The Life of Tennyson ; 2. The Art of Tennyson; 3. Early Poems ; 
4. “* The Princess” and “Maud”; 5. “In Memoriam” and the Idyils ; 
6. Later Poems; 7. Dramas ; 8. The Philosophy of Tennyson. 
Assistants from neighbouring libraries are always welcomed by the 
Guild 
Enp ov VoL. XIV. 
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The NEW VOLUME of. 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 
commences with the July issue 





Arrangements have been made for the contribution — 
of important and interesting articles by representative 
librarians and library workers. The Library World — 
will continue to be the most informative, interesting, | 
independent and up-to-date magazine dealing with all — 
phases of librarianship. The Swhscription Rates are — 
given on page iii, and everyone wishing to keep in | 
touch with modern library work should fill in the © 
subscription form and forward it to 


The Manager, 
The Library World, 
47, Hartham Road, 
LONDON, N. 








TO ADVERTISERS 








The Library World has the most extensive circulation 
of any library magazine published in the British Isles, and 


every copy that is circulated is paid 
for by the subscriber receiving it 








It reaches librarians and bookbuyers in all kinds of - 
libraries, not only in the British Islands but in many 
countries abroad 


There is no waste circulation 





For Advertising Terms apply: The Manager, 
The Library World, 47, Hartham Road, London, N. 




















THE LIBRARY WORLD. 


Publishing Office: Editorial and Business Offices: 


69, Great Russell St., 47, Hartham Road, 
London, W.C. London, N 


CONTENTS. 
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+ DUSTLESS LIBRARIES §s 





For the ECONOMIC and EFFECTIVE LAYING of DUST & DIRT, 
not only DURING EACH SWEEPING, but also THROUGHOUT 
ALL the INTERVENING PERIODS—which is of GREATER 
HYGIENIC IMPORTANCE— 

USE the unequalled ODOURLESS, or powerful GERMICIDAL 


FLORIGENE 


A Registered Name suggested by FLOO!-HYGIENE) 
On all LIBRARY, MUSEUM, and other Fioors 
Wood, Linoleum, Stone, Concrete, Polished, etc, 

** Florigene "’ is a great labour-saver, as each application lays the dust for 
two to six months or longer, according to wear. Not sticky—no Scrubb 
ing (unless preferred) or Sprinkling of any kind—the ordinary daily 

dry sweeping alone required to clean the floors 





“ Florigene” is an aid to the prevention of throat and other diseases and has 
been awarded the BRONZE MEDAL of the ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 
It is also strongly recommended by MEDICAL and other authorities. 
Two well-known SCHOOL MEDICAL OFFICERS have recently jointly reported to 

their County Borough Education Committee on the advantages of “ Florigene” 
as the result of bacteriological experiments in four departments—as follows :— 
1. Economy of labour in cleansing the room 
2. Prevention of the rising of dust once depositec, hence a healthier 
atmosphere for breathing. 
They also favour its more general adoption 











Send for particulars, Bacteriological, Medical, and other Reports and 
Testimonials to the Sole Manujacturers 


The “ DuUST-ALLAYER ’ Go., 


Offices : 165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Contractors to Admiralty, War Office H.M. Office of Works, etc. 
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W. H. TICKELL 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLER, 





61, Blessington Road, 
LEWISHAM, S.E. 


LIBRARIANS requiring Books in 
good condition, at reasonable 
prices, cannot do better than call 
and inspect the large and varied 
stock at above address. 


REPLACEMENTS 
A SPECIALITY. 


LISTS OF WANTS esteemed and 


receive prompt attention. 


Phone 1386 Lee Green, 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
WORKS 


by R. A. PEDDIE, 


The British Museum Read- 
ing Room: A Handbook for 
Students. 


1s. net. J/mmediate/y. 


National Bibliographies, 
§s. net. Now Ready. 


Engineering and Metallur- 
gical Books, 1907-1911. 


1s. 6d. net. Zn Preparation. 


GRAFTON ®& Co., 
69, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 





T. MILES & €° 


Booksellers and 
Sibrarians, ... 








a. 
2S 








95, Upper St., 
LONDON, N. 


*- ee 


NEW CATALOGUE o, REMAINDERS 
and REDUCED BOOKS at extremely low 
prices, all very suitable for Public 
Libraries and Institutions sent on 
application. 








When writing to Advertisers please 


ii. 


JOHN & EDWARD 
BUMPUS, 
Ltd., 


BOOKSELLERS 


By appointment to 11.M. the KING. 
LON DON : 
350, OXFORD ST., W. 


ee eee 


One of the largest stocks of NEW 
and SECOND-HAND BOOKS in the 
Kingdom. 


ee 


The supply of Public Libraries a 
speciality. 
Terms upon Application. 


Catalogues on application 


mention “The Library World” 
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For STUDY AND RECREATION, 
Including 
LITERARY, EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, 
and all other subjects. 


Over a 1,000,000 volumes in stock. Library Replacements a Speciality. 
SECOND HAND at HALF PRICES! — New at 25 per cent. discount. — Special Terms to Libraries. 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books sent on approval. 


BOOKS BOUGHT: Best Prices given. 
W. & G. FOYLE, 135, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


The LIBRARY WORLD 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Librarians. 
Established 1898. 





Readers are reminded that 


THE NEW VOLUME 


commences with the July issue 








The Subscription Rates are as foliows :— 


1 copy .. 7 0 
2 copies 13 O 
So «@ 18 O 
Special Rates 4 - 23 O Post Paid to 
wuoted for > iny address 
irge quantit ¢ 5 9 28 0 for months 
eo -« 33 =O 
By subscribing direct the punctual receipt of the magazine is assured 
Subscribers also receive the ‘T1ITLE-PAGE AND INDEX to the volume without 


charge (price to non-subscribers 6d. net). 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSESSOSSSESSESSSSOESSESSSSSSSSSSSSSOCSCSSSOSOOOOE 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


To the Manager, The Library World, 
47, Hartham Road, LONDON, N. 


Please enter my name as a Subscriber to The Library World for 
Volume XV, July 1912 June 1913, and send 
copy (ies) for which I enclose , to the following 
address. 


Name 


Address 


should be made payabl 














Library Classification 


and Cataloguing 


By 


James Duff Brown, Borough Librarian, Islington 


26\ pp. + xiii. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. Bound in cloth 


his modern text-book deals with classification from the 
standpoint of theory, its application to science and to 
books, and has a special chapter on the relations between 
classification and cataloguing and their resemblance 


By permission of the Library Association, the Anglo 
American Cataloguing Code is given in digest form, and 
facsimiles of some of thwworld’s best catalogues, bulletins, 
&c., are also inserted, together with valuable notes and 
illustrations of the various mechanical methods of display 


There is also a valuable series of appendices giving the 
Latin and other names of printing centres, as well as 
bibliographies connected with the subjects generally 


This is the only complete hand-book now in existence 

and will be found useful by librarians, merchants and 

others who have to prepare Catalogues or to classify 
other articles as well as books 


7s. 6d. post free 

















Libraco Card Index Cabinets 





REDUCED PRICES 


yf 





Our prices for Oak Card Cabinets have always: been low for their excellent 
quality, workmanship and finish. 


The reduced prices which have now been fixed will enable Librarians to obtain 
first-class quality at an extremely moderate price. Our new Catalogue, 
which will be issued shortly, will be sent on receipt of application. 


Libraco Oak Cabinets 


Depth of 





NEW PRICES 


35 Size 46 Size 
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Above prices are for gravity rods. Duplex rods 
will be fitted at an extra charge of 1/- per drawer. 


Prices include packing and carriage to any 
Goods Station in Great Britain on orders 
of over £2 in value, 





Libraco Limited, 62, Cannon Street, London 














A RECORD OF MODERN LIBRARIANSHIP. 





Subscribers who wish to complete their sets of | 


THE LIBRARY WORLD © 


(The Independent Library Magazine) 


should do so at once, as a number of the volumes are 1 
rapidly becoming out of print. The prices of several of | 
the volumes will have to be still further raised immediately - 


LIST OF VOLUMES. 


BOUND IN CLOTH, LETTERED IN GOLD. 
Bound. Unbound. 


VolvL. 1898-1899 O.p. op. 
»@ IL. 1899-1900 (nearly o.p.) 7/- 0.p. 
Ill. 1900-1901 (nearlyo.p.) 7/- 6/- 

IY. 1901-1902 Op. o.p. 

¥. 1902-1903 6- 46 

VL. 1903-1904 6- 46 
VIL. 1904-1908 (nearlyop.) 6/- op. 
Vill. 1905-1906 6- 4&6 
IX, 1906-1907 6- 46 
xX. 1907-1908 6/- 4/6 
XI. 1908-1909  (nearlyo.p.) 6/- 4/6 
XII. 1909-1910 6/- 46 
XIll, 1910-1911 6/- 4/6 


Indexes bound in with all volumes. 


The New Volume commences with July, 
Issued Monthly, 6d. net. 
Annual Subscription, 7/0 post free. 


Specimen Copy sent post free on Application. 








GRAFTON & Co., 69, Great Russell Street, W.C. 











